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Dedication 


This book is dedicated to all the people who appear in it, and to all the 
people who will read it. It’s a story of one family and the many other 
families, friends and events that shaped and touched us. While it is 
basically the memories of one man, it reflects the contributions of 
many. It is intended as a gift to all who read it now, and to all who will 
come after. Essentially, it is a story of the past, anchored in the present 
with an eye toward the future. 





Norman and Elizabeth Hobbie 
with son Joseph, about 1905 


Introduction 


This writing project is a story about a number of people, 
the majority of whom are, or were, Lebanese-Americans. It des- 
cribes the early members of the Hobbie and Sopp families, and 
the paths they traveled in creating the 20" Century Hobbies. It 
tells about the sons who resulted from the merger of these two 
households, and the people who affected their lives. Finally, it 
takes us into the future, the expanding families of those original 
Hobbies. 

Several members of the family played key roles in getting 
me to pick up a pencil and pad. The celebration of the family’s 
100" Anniversary in the United States played no small role in 
pushing me to get started. Some people played direct roles; 
others influenced me without realizing it. Let me tell you who 
they were. First, there were my sons Gregg in early 1984 and 
Chris around 1985. A few days after my mother died in January 
1984, my brothers and I were discussing the disposition of the 
house, with the probability of selling it. We must have been 
discussing this more loudly than I realized because, as I walked 
from the kitchen to the dining room, Gregg confronted me and, 
with the most anguished look on his face, said, “Dad, you’re not 
going to sell Grandma Essie’s house, are you?” At that moment, 
I realized the degree to which the family heritage was important 
to my oldest child. And subsequently I realized others shared his 
view. The house (known in the 1930s as the Big House) 
remained in the family. 

The next year, Chris stopped by while I was out, and read 
a college paper I had written about my grandfather (Giddo). 
When I returned, there was a note clipped to the cover page, and 
some of it read as follows, “Dad.... I read your story about 


Giddo. It was wonderful — sweet and sensitive. It gave me a 
look at some of the events that shaped your life, as well as your 
perspective on those events.” That note grabbed me, and over the 
years, I’ve occasionally stopped to read it again. There was a 
message in there, but I still didn’t think about a book. 

Recently it dawned on me that this book might very well 
be a result of a grand plan by my brother Ed and his wife Pat to 
get the family’s story documented. For the past 20 years or so, 
they have sent me numerous articles, clippings, memorabilia and 
such, always with a cover note that said, “Here’s an item for the 
family archives.” I’d had many such notes about the archives, 
and about a year ago it dawned on me. Everybody’s involved in 
their own lives (as it should be). And at some point, hopefully 
not too soon, I’ll exit the scene. At that time, the Big House will 
be sold by my children, and the archives will fade away because 
everyone needs to spend their time and energies providing for 
and nurturing their families. That’s when I seriously began to 
think about some kind of document for posterity. 

A few years ago, I began collecting items during my visits 
to relatives in New York State, and obtaining answers to many 
questions about the family. A book was still only a very hazy 
thought. 

That’s when Ed took on the role of the “greylag goose.” 
Konrad Lorenz published a work, On Aggression, in the late 
1960s, I believe. It described the territorial and conflict behavior 
of a variety of animals, including greylag geese. Mating pairs of 
geese defend their territory, but only the males do the fighting. 
As the male paddles in the water facing his adversary, his mate 
paddles right behind him and prods him with her bill and honks at 
him, spurring him on and giving him direction. It’s a little like 
the coxswain’s role in crew. Well, Ed played a somewhat similar 
but subtler role. 

One day in early 2002, I opened the mail and saw an 
article sent by Ed about a professor who had written his family’s 
history. I taped the article to the doorway between the kitchen 
and the back room where the refrigerator is located. I knew I 
would pass that way often. The article looked at me each time I 


passed it, and I imagined Ed standing there, arms folded, tapping 
one foot but not saying a word. When Ed began raising one 
eyebrow as I passed, I knew it was time. Shortly after my 71“ 
birthday at the end of June 2002, I took out a pad and began 
writing. When Ed called the next month to remind me about the 
professor who had written his family’s story, I told him I had 
written 30 pages. He was thrilled, and that ended his role in 
getting me started. 

One of the events that has served as a wonderful resource 
for the book was the August 2001 Hobbie 100" Anniversary 
celebration in Long Beach Island, NJ. I have Gregg’s and my 
nephew Jimmy’s videotape footage and my own memory of the 
event, which have provided me with volumes of information on 
many of the attendees and their memories of others. 

Little did any of us realize that the very next month our 
happiness and celebration of our Lebanese-American heritage 
would be followed by the horror of 9/11, blackening the world of 
Arab-American relations. We were individually and collectively 
stunned by the magnitude of this terrorist act. In a phone call, my 
brother Ernie suggested I remove my beard of 25 years. When I 
laughed at the idea, he said, “I’m telling you because I love you. 
There are some crazies out there, and I don’t want anything to 
happen to you.” I thanked him, and surprised myself when the 
next day I went to my barber and had him trim my somewhat 
shaggy beard. 

Since that time, I’ve had even greater empathy than 
before for the Germans and Japanese who resided in America 
during World War II. I realize that they had nothing to do with 
Pearl Harbor and Adolph Hitler. And I also realize that rational 
people do not blame or fear me. I can’t do anything about those 
who irrationally blame a family that has been in the United States 
for over 100 years. So why do J mention this? Because there is a 
cloud over the fact of being Lebanese-American that didn’t exist 
before 9/11. But there is still pride in having that unique 
combination: the rich cultural roots in Lebanon and the love of 
my native land, America. That combination is the theme of this 
book. 


So how did I go about writing this book? First I dug out 
the many letters written to me by my parents, my brothers, their 
families and other friends and relatives. I had at least a couple of 
hundred letters spanning over 50 years, the bulk having been 
written between 1949 and 1956. 

A constant source of help, inspiration, encouragement and 
ideas were my four brothers, Mike, Ernie, Ed and Bobby. The 
past 12 months have been enlivened by periodic phone calls back 
and forth. Me to check on a date or a name, to verify a memory, 
to seek yet another grandchild story. Them to offer a thought or 
idea or specific anecdote — and to slip in a casual question about 
“How’s it going?” That is, if I hadn’t already opened the 
conversation with, “I’ve got 50 typed pages and have 90 more in 
long hand!” I always felt good after hanging up from our 
conversations, and couldn’t wait to finish so they could read 
about their childhood. I ran across so many memories in the 
writing, and often thought this or that brother probably had 
forgotten all about the event. I wanted them, like me, to smile at 
some of the stories and, occasionally, be moved to tears. 

My daughter Margaret Anne (Meg), son Chris and his 
wife Marie and son Gregg and his wife Brigid also were very 
supportive, helpful and encouraging, always interested in my 
“project.” My wife Jo also provided me with information and 
ideas to help with the book, as did my sisters-in-law Kay, Jan, Pat 
and Joyce. 

I also conducted a lot of research. I started by visiting 
various relatives and asking them countless questions. These 
included my late Aunt Margaret Sopp Thompson Black, her 
daughter Laura Thompson Faller and Laura’s daughters Janice 
Yarrow and Diana Dykstra; my Aunt Nettie Sopp Gabriel and her 
sons Phil, Abie and Charles; my cousins Bill and Charlie Sopp, 
and my cousin Bobby Isaf and his wife Maureen. I was very 
fortunate to have the benefit of Maureen’s college paper, “One 
Small Patch: Lebanese-Americans in Cortland County; Migration 
and Assimilation Patterns,” written in 1989 for a SUNY at 
Cortland course. Her paper provided me with a wealth of 


information about the Sopp side of the family and the history of 
the Lebanese people. 

A similar boon came from my niece Melissa Hobbie Hoy, 
Bob and Joyce’s daughter. I have drawn from an excellent paper 
she wrote at Trinity College, also in 1989, “The Influence of the 
Work Ethic on Educational Values in the Arab-American 
Family.” It helped me with insights on my grandmother Hobbie 
(Sitto) as well as providing background on the Lebanese people. 
Those of you interested in the sources of the information I 
gleaned from Maureen and Melissa’s reports should check the 
extensive bibliographies listed in those papers. 

Friends were another invaluable source of information or 
editorial advice: Helene (pronounced “Helen”) Kiamie, her son 
Charles, and daughters Lynn Bianchini and Elaine Kiamie; 
William Kiamie and Gladys Kiamie Kester; Margaret Naiomi 
Winter; Marianna Labbate; Jenny Iaione and her son Billy; Anne 
Monser Gellert and Violet Monser Porter; the late sisters Helen 
Azar Pavics and Evelyn Azar Kawan, and the list goes on. Read 
about many of their direct and indirect contributions in the 
chapter on “The Extended Family.” 

One of the great joys of researching this book was 
reconnecting with many people from the past. In some cases, it 
became a fortunate last chance to talk with them again, as they 
passed away shortly after we reconnected. In other cases, it 
rekindled friendships that are such a wonderful part of my life 
today. 

All family and friends who helped have my heartfelt 
thanks for their time, enthusiasm — and for putting up with 
numerous two-minute calls to check on a name or a date or a 
place. It’s obvious that this book would not exist without them. 
And special thanks as well to Professor Joann Gouveia, of Union 
County College, whose design and formatting advice helped 
tremendously in the creation of the final product. 

Young Chuck Kiamie put me in touch with Helen 
Samhan, director of the Arab American Institute Foundation in 
Washington, D.C. I am indebted to her for referring me to 
several Arab-Americans who provided helpful tips in getting my 


manuscript printed. Coincidentally Helen’s prominent family 
also lived in Cranford many years ago. 

I also had access to documents. Here in the house: deeds; 
birth, marriage, death certificates and, of course, the “archives” 
provided by Eddie and others over the years. I went to Oneonta, 
NY, and visited my father’s high school, obtaining his transcript. 
I went to Walton, NY, and read decades of the local Walton 
newspaper. I got Census records for 1930, and the Cranford 
phone book in the 1930s. I checked social security records, and 
my son Gregg got me some information online. I had a ball! 

My greatest reward was in the actual writing of the book. 
The joy and pleasure | derived is a story in itself. I was driven. 
I’d wake up at night and, without turning on the light, reach for a 
pad and pencil I kept handy on the night table, and scribble a few 
notes. Some nights I’d wake up several times and jot just the 
kernel of an idea. I was always glad to have them in the morning. 

I smiled most of the time as I wrote. Occasionally I cried. 
My everyday living in the house I was born in was a constant 
source of memories and ideas. Opening a kitchen drawer to pull 
out dishtowels and seeing the family recipe book compiled by my 
sister-in-law Joyce reminded me of another tidbit to add to the 
book. Eddie called and we laughed about one of those awful 
medical remedies of our childhood. He chuckled, remembering 
them well, and said, “Don’t forget Sitto’s (Grandmother’s) cure- 
all: Ovaltine.” Another story for the book. Last week, Mike 
called and during the conversation asked if I had included the 
World’s Fair of 1939 in New York City. Another scribbled note 
on a pad. Bob called about koosa (squash) seeds for our next 
garden. Another memory for the book. Ernie visited for a few 
days and recalled the makeshift basketball court Giddo helped us 
build in the late 1930s on the far edge of our very large garden. 
And on it goes. 

My drive to make sure this book gets published is to give 
our children and grandchildren and their children to come a 
reference point, a time in history that they can claim as part of 
their story. So I take them back to the 1870s, and then chronicle 
the ensuing events to the best of my ability to allow them to 


understand where they fit in the scheme of things...to discover 
their heritage. This is not a history — it is selective, not 
exhaustive. It consists of snapshots to give you an idea of who 
the people were, and the context — both the time and other people 
— that contributed to 100 years of the Hobbies in America. 

Let me digress a moment to tell you a bit about the format 
and language of this book. The book begins with a brief 
chronology of the family, taking us from our roots in Lebanon in 
the 19" Century to the establishment of the original members of 
the family — 10 in New Jersey and our grandparents in upstate 
New York. The next chapter gives detailed profiles of our 
forebears — our parents and both sets of grandparents. Then a 
chapter on “the context” takes a step back to sketch the history 
and culture of the Lebanese people. Next is a set of profiles of 
each of the five founding brothers, followed by a section on our 
“extended family” — the relatives and friends who were and are 
so important to our lives. Finally, the book ends with the next 
generations — the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of those 
founding fathers and mothers. 

A bit about language. I decided to give people the names 
they had at whatever time we are in their story. So it’s “Lizzie” 
until the first grandchild is born, when she becomes our “‘Sitto.” 
Also we called many older friends of the family “Uncle” and 
“Aunt” even though they were not blood relations. I’ve left the 
titles as we used them, and clear up the subject when I describe 
who the real relatives were. Finally, Lebanese words are also an 
issue. The language we used in our family was from the rural 
village from which our forebears came, and it may differ from 
formal Lebanese. When I knew for sure the spelling of a 
Lebanese word, it’s in italics. When I guessed at a phonetic 
spelling, it’s in quotation marks. 

I’m very grateful for all the contributions from those I’ve 
mentioned. But I need to caution you that most of what you will 
read has been filtered through my eyes based on my own 
perceptions and experiences. Others viewing the same situations 
that I describe would undoubtedly see them differently. And this, 
too, explains why there is so much about me in this book about 


all the people in the Hobbie family: Many of the stories I have to 
tell about others involved me — that’s how I know about them. 
That’s why this book is titled, “The First One Hundred Years In 
America: Recollections of a Lebanese-American Grandson.” 

So this book is an exercise of memory, primarily mine. 
The most beautiful aspect of this labor of love for me was that, 
for a brief time, it made all the dear people in my life live again. 
And it’s my hope that, now that it’s completed, it will make them 
live for you. 

But it wasn’t just a process of memory — it was a process 
of growth. Sometimes I gained new insights into the events of 
my youth, and a different appreciation of my family. Part of it is 
because I’m older now and have walked in my parents’ and 
grandparents’ footsteps, having raised my own children and seen 
life from the elder’s point of view instead of just the child’s. But 
even though I see some things differently, I agree with the writer, 
Lisa Scottoline, who wrote in Courting Trouble, “None of us 
outgrows the kid in the bathroom mirror.” For some of us who 
read this book, her words will ring true. 

I said in the dedication that this is my gift to my family 
and friends. It turned out to be a gift to myself. From whatever 
vantage point you come to this book, I hope you enjoy reading 
this story as much as I enjoyed writing it. 


Norman J. Hobbie 
Cranford, NJ 
June 26, 2003 


Chapter One 
The Founding of the Family 


This is not one person’s story, but the story of a family. 

In August 2001, approximately 50 members of the 
Hobbie family gathered in the “Dutchman’s Brauhaus” in 
Barnegat Bay on Long Beach Island, NJ. The occasion was to 
celebrate our family’s 100 anniversary in the United States. 
Decorating the walls on one side of the banquet room were many 
photographs depicting the various stages of the lives of those in 
the room and our forebears, no longer with us, who have made 
possible our continually expanding family. The attendees ranged 
from many toddlers to the aging five Hobbie brothers — Mike, 
Ernie, Norm, Ed and Bobby -- now all in their 60s and 70s, all 
very proud parents and grandparents. 

But this story really begins even earlier than 1901. Let 
me turn back the calendar to the late 1890s to see where this saga 
had its beginning. Come with me across the world to the Mid 
East prior to its current configuration, to that part of Syria called 
Mount Lebanon, which after World War I (about 1919) would 
become a French mandate renamed Lebanon. Two families 
celebrated weddings in and around the town of Nebeh: My 
paternal grandfather Norman Habeeb (changed to Norman 
Hobbie at Ellis Island) married Elizabeth Boutros (Peters). 
Another two families also celebrated: My maternal grandfather 
Philip Saab, son of Millham Saab (changed to Philip and William 
Sopp at Ellis Island) married Anna Joseph. The Sopps were both 
from Psaleen, near Beirut. 

At our Long Beach Island reunion, my brother Mike told 
us that our grandmother Elizabeth, or Lizzie as she was known 
until she became our Sitto, had approached her father and told 
him she wanted to sell her jewelry in order to marry Norman 
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(Above) Elizabeth 
and Norman Hobbie, 
in Oneonta, 1903. 


(Right) Anna 
and Philip Sopp, 
during the 1920s. 
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Habeeb, known as Nami until he became our Giddo. He agreed. 
Lizzie sold the jewelry, paid off Nami’s debts, and they were 
married. 

Times were very hard, and young married couples 
struggled to launch their marriages. In July 1899, Lizzie gave 
birth to my father, Joseph Norman Hobbie, later called Pop by his 
five sons. Lizzie was the family’s first big risk-taker. We know 
that because about a year later, the 21-year-old Lizzie left her 
husband and 16-month-old son, Joseph, secured passage aboard a 
ship, and sailed to the United States, arriving at Ellis Island in 
January 1901. 

Let’s look at how some of my relatives chronicled this 
common episode. My niece, Bobby’s daughter Melissa, wrote in 
her 1989 college paper: 


“Sitto was different than most women in that she had a very 
tough and aggressive disposition. From the inside, she, not 
Giddo, controlled the management of the family. Her personality 
and keen business sense made this job more suited for her. 
These traits also made her the ‘natural’ and rational choice to 
migrate to America. In short, she had the most chance for 
success. In addition, a wealthy Lebanese dry goods wholesaler 
was willing to serve as her sponsor, which was a common option 
for those departing for the New World. In this capacity, the 
sponsor loaned Elizabeth her passage to Ellis Island, assumed the 
responsibility of finding her living accommodations, and in 
return, relied upon her to sell his goods from door to door. As a 
peddler, it was believed that women could be very successful 
because they were more welcome into American households. 
This economic arrangement between sponsor and ‘agent’ was 
mutually satisfactory in the short run because the immigrant, who 
lacked funds and knowledge of the English language, found 
ready employment in a strange environment, and the wholesaler 
found laborers who contributed to the prosperity of the business.” 


My cousin Bobby Isaf’s wife Maureen wrote in her 1989 
college report: 


“Pack peddling of dry goods was the quickest and easiest way for 
Lebanese immigrants to earn a living. It yielded a good income 
without demanding much training, excessive capital or 
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knowledge of English, and was the quickest way to assimilate 
and to learn English. The lack of skills was compensated for 
with determination and a strong back.” 


Upon arrival at Ellis Island, Lizzie went to upstate New 
York, to the railroad town of Oneonta. Using Oneonta as a home 
base, she worked by herself for a year, selling household goods 
throughout the area, which she obtained on consignment (credit). 
She traveled on foot with her backpack, carrying her wares and 
often sleeping in the barns of the farmers she sold to. Within a 
year, she had earned enough money to send for her husband and 
son, who arrived in early 1902, and the family settled in Oneonta, 
finally ending up in a two-storied tenement in 1905. Because of 
the crowded conditions, the Lebanese families that lived in that 
multi-unit dwelling referred to it as the “Beehive.” It was 
demolished around 1935. 

Sometime around 1902, my maternal grandfather Philip 
Sopp, later known to us as Giddo Tommy, and a friend, Akil 
Calale, came to the United States by way of Brazil. They arrived 
at Ellis Island and settled in the Cortland, NY, area, joining 
Philip’s father and two sisters, William, Salemie and Selma, who 
were already there. (Following the Lebanese custom, 
grandparents were designated by the name of their oldest son — 
hence “Giddo Tommy.”) Several years ago, Philip’s daughter, 
my Aunt Margaret, told me that our great-grandfather William 
was a tall, nice-looking man, who died around 1915 in Cortland. 

My grandmother Anna (Sitto Tommy) followed Philip a 
few months later, traveling in steerage, the cheapest form of 
travel, where it was very crowded and the travelers experienced 
many hardships. Anna lost her daughter, a toddler, during the 
trip to America. Philip didn’t know his daughter had died until 
he met the ship at Ellis Island. Philip and Anna traveled up to the 
Cortland area, and during the next 10 years, lived in Solon and 
Cortland before settling down in the small village of Homer, 30 
miles south of Syracuse. 

In addition to his two sisters, Philip had three brothers: 
Tommy, George and Mike (also called Shaheen). The Philip and 
Mike Sopp families were very close. In fact, when both were 
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living in Cortland, they shared a two-family house, front and 
back, on Railway Avenue. Their wives, Anna and Mary, worked 
at the Wickwire factory, which was a major producer of wire 
products, fences and the like. Each worked different shifts so 
they could baby-sit for each other. Consequently the children 
were also very close. 

Let’s return about 80 miles southeast of these towns to 
Oneonta, the railroad town whose later claims to fame were 
Hartwick College, Oneonta State Teacher’s College (eventually 
part of the SUNY system), and a Boston Red Sox farm team in an 
attractive stadium. As a youngster watching a game from outside 
the stadium, I remember getting one of those beautiful “real” 
baseballs that was fouled over the fence, only to lose it moments 
later when the uniformed batboy arrived out of breath and 
demanded its return. Oneonta was a booming railroad town. My 
cousin Laura Thompson Faller, a native of Oneonta, recently told 
me that the town was purported to have the world’s largest 
roundhouse (used to facilitate the handling of trains and repairs to 
the engines). The Delaware & Hudson (D&H) was the major 
railroad line in New York State at that time. For those of you 
who are sports fans, note that Oneonta is located about 20 miles 
from the historic Cooperstown Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Lizzie, Nami and Joseph lived in Oneonta most of the 
time between 1902 and 1916. There are varying stories about 
where they lived during the “Oneonta years.” For example, an 
oft-told story I heard in my youth was that as a young child, 
Joseph boarded with a farmer’s family, whom Lizzie and Nami 
paid to take care of him while they traveled by horse and wagon 
throughout the upper New York State farmland, selling their 
goods to the many families that populated that region. After one 
of the periodic visits to the farm where my father was boarded, 
when he was about 7 years old, my grandparents had loaded their 
wagon and were about to leave. As they gave their son a few 
last-minute hugs and kisses, apparently my father jumped down 
from the moving wagon, ran to the farmer’s wife and cried 
“Mother” as he fell into her arms. Lizzie turned to Nami and 
said, “Wait!” She got down from the wagon and told Joseph to 
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go into the house and gather his belongings -- he was leaving 
with them. The farmer’s wife pleaded with Lizzie, saying how 
much her family had grown to love young Joseph, and that he 
could stay free of charge. Lizzie thanked her, helped her son 
gather his belongings, and they never visited that particular 
farmhouse again. They brought Joseph back to the Beehive on 
West Broadway. They never boarded him anywhere again. 

Nami began working on the railroad in Oneonta. A near- 
tragedy occurred while they were living in Oneonta, where 
Joseph attended the local grammar school. Sitto became preg- 
nant and, according to my brother Mike, she suffered a mis- 
carriage and nearly died. A Dr. Perkins tended to her and saved 
her life. However, she was unable to have any more children, 
which meant that their only child, Joseph, was the hope to carry 
on the family name. 

Sometime in 1999, I visited Oneonta, went to the Town- 
ship office and later to the high school. I learned from a copy of 
Joseph’s very good report card that he had completed high school 
in three years, graduating in June 1915 at the age of 16, while 
working as a laborer on the railroad roundhouse. In those days, 
academic transcripts actually listed one’s occupation. 

The Hobbie family’s trail is blurred from late 1916 to 
early 1921. During those five years, several events occurred, but 
unfortunately I can’t be certain as to the sequence and the details. 
I was forced to use deductive reasoning in the following fashion. 
Lizzie, Norman and son Joseph had a dry goods (household 
merchandise) store in upstate New York. It was in Walton, and I 
visited there in October 2002, and spoke to several historians, 
reviewed microfiche copies of the Walton weekly newspaper for 
those years, and through the assistance of a very talented young 
man named Billy at the library, accessed the Internet to obtain 
material on the 1930 Census. The information was of great value 
to all sections of this book, except the “Walton story.” 

According to my brother Mike and Fefe Michael, elderly 
widow of my father’s first cousin Habeeb, the Walton store 
burned down after several years, and the family left. Fefe states 
that they headed for Cranford on their way back to the old 
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country. However, there are many accounts of their living in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh within the same five-year period. My 
guess is that they went to Walton first because it is only 25 miles 
from Oneonta. I believe that after their dry goods store burned 
down, they then tried brief stops in Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
where there was work available in the silk mills. Then at the end 
of 1920, they decided to pack it up and head to Lebanon. That’s 
when they went to New Jersey. 

I recently reviewed the videotape of our family friend the 
late Charlie Kiamie being interviewed at my son Gregg’s 
wedding at West Point in 1989. Charlie said that the family came 
to Cranford in 1921 by way of Ohio. That corroborates my 
reasoning that after their stay in Walton, the family went to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to try their luck before heading for New 
Jersey. 

While perusing the microfiche of Walton’s weekly paper, 
The Walton Reporter, I saw an interesting picture of life in rural 
upstate New York during the period 1916-1920. There wasn’t an 
issue of the newspaper that didn’t include something burning 
down -- houses, barns, stores (in clusters or single buildings). I 
reasoned that probably kerosene lamps and the lack of adequate 
fire-fighting apparatus added to the enormous amount of damage 
wreaked by fire. There were many accounts of horses, cows, and 
other animals perishing in these blazes. The Hobbie trio also 
managed to survive during the killer flu virus that took the lives 
of 20 — 40 million people in the world around 1918. 

By 1921, Lizzie, Nami and Joseph packed their few 
valuable items and headed to New Jersey enroute to New York 
City, where they planned to arrange ship’s passage that would 
eventually get them to Lebanon, where they intended to make 
their permanent home in the house they still owned. They had 
with them their most precious possession, Lizzie’s money belt, 
which held all their savings for the past 20 years. They stopped in 
the town of Cranford, NJ (about 20 miles outside of New York 
City), the site of the family residence for the next 80 years. In 
Cranford they stayed with Nami’s half-sister Tekala. 
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Again the stories vary, possibly both with some element 
of truth on why they didn’t continue their journey to Lebanon. 
How important is it that we arrive at the truth? Last year, the 
very savvy writer Walter Mosley wrote, “Truth...is just one 
man’s explanation for what he thinks he understands.” One 
explanation I heard has it that while staying in this Mid Eastern 
neighborhood in Cranford, they were welcomed by many 
Lebanese families, some of whom had either just returned from 
Lebanon or had relatives visiting with them from that country. 

To digress a moment, you need to understand the dyna- 
mics within the Hobbie family. Joseph was an only child, 22 
years old, very bright, obedient, personable and with high 
potential. However, as must be apparent to the reader, Lizzie had 
the decision controls in the family. Nami was a very physically 
strong, powerfully built man, and was extremely compassionate 
and understanding. In later years, he was the favorite of most of 
my brothers and me, and it was Sitto with whom we often had 
words. But that’s another story. 

Anyway, Lizzie was the primary decision-maker and an 
astute businesswoman, and was ready to return to Lebanon. 
Fortunately, when the extremely intelligent Joseph heard the 
visitors from Lebanon tell horror stories about how the French 
had confiscated their land and were treating the people poorly, he 
sensed his opportunity. (It should be noted that as a result of 
World War I, France had been given the responsibility for that 
portion of Syria that became Lebanon.) Joseph would say things 
to his mother like, “What a shame it would be if they took our 
property” and “We’ve worked so hard for our money. Could 
they take it away from us?” He just planted those seeds because 
if he had said too much, his very sharp mother would have 
figured out what he was trying to do. He was an American, and 
wanted no part of going back to his birthplace. He liked baseball, 
had a pretty good curve ball he showed us many years later, and 
wanted to live in the United States. Lizzie postponed obtaining 
tickets to return to Lebanon by ship, and decided to remain in 
Cranford while she thought over their situation. 
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Another version of the decision to remain in the United 
States is that Lizzie borrowed a wagon from one of the Cranford 
neighbors and went up to the “Heights,” a section of Centennial 
Avenue in Cranford where Slayman “Souma” Hayeck had a 
mini-warehouse of goods, including clothes, household linens, 
curtains, etc. She asked him if she could have a wagonload of his 
goods on consignment. He agreed, loaded her wagon, and off she 
went, up and down the side streets of the south side of Cranford, 
selling her goods. She returned to Hayeck’s and filled the wagon 
several more times, and sold all those goods by the end of the 
day. She returned to the crowded Winans Avenue apartment of 
her sister-in-law Tekala, and announced, “We can make a good 
living here. Let’s stay in Cranford for a while before we return to 
our home in Lebanon.” 

From many conversations with elder Lebanese in 
Cranford, I believe both stories might have been true. One way 
or the other, Joseph’s seeds had sprouted. 

Realizing that they were overcrowding her benevolent 
sister-in-law, Lizzie immediately rented a larger apartment in the 
four-apartment building, 77 Winans Avenue, next door to Tekala. 
That would be the first Hobbie family residence in Cranford. 
Nami and Lizzie established their sales route, and Joseph worked 
in Shaheen’s Silk Mill on Winans Avenue until he got a better 
job several years later as a foreman in another silk mill, Kingston 
Conley, in Plainfield, NJ. 

Now that we have the Hobbies comfortably situated in 
Cranford, let’s pick up the tale of Philip Sopp and his family. It 
is August 1908 in Homer, NY. That month my mother, Esther 
Marian Sopp, was born, the eldest of her siblings. She was later 
to be known as Mom or Essie to her children. In all, there were 
five Sopp children, in order of their birth after Esther: Nettie, 
Margaret, Tommy and Rose. The family lived in the Cortland 
area until they finally settled in Homer. There, Philip became a 
shoemaker, and opened the Newark Shoe Repair Shine Parlor. In 
the late 1980s, I was standing at the old building that once housed 
my now-deceased grandfather’s shoe shop. A friend visiting 
Homer with me said, “Norm. You never told me that your 
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grandfather worked on Wall Street.” Puzzled, I looked up at the 
street sign on this small, alley-sized side street off Main Street in 
Homer, and there it read: ““Wall Street.” 

Philip and Anna lived above a grocery store around the 
comer on Main Street, across the street from Homer Academy 
where Esther received a certificate of attendance in 1924. Nettie 
was the only one of the Sopp children to complete high school. In 
June 2002, as she approached the age of 93, Nettie recalled that 
for the girls of the family, it was school and then helping their 
mother with cleaning, cooking, washing and other duties around 
the house. Most young girls didn’t work at a young age in 
Homer during the World War I era. But they (all but Nettie) did 
leave high school early to go to work: Esther in Burgett’s 
Grocery Store and Margaret in the Homer Bakery. Nettie played 
sports (she was an exceptional softball player and remains an 
avid Yankee fan to this day). She was accepted at Syracuse 
University, but her father would not let her attend. 

In 1925, 26-year-old Joseph began courting 17-year-old 
Esther. Gladys Kiamie, a close friend in her late 80s, related that, 
“When your father was courting your mother, my father (Aziz 
Kiamie) went with him to attest to his good character. Your 
mother was very beautiful and your father had to have good 
references.” As a small boy, I remember our family friend Uncle 
Aziz. He was a very impressive-looking man. He always wore a 
suit jacket, vest, white shirt and necktie. He often wore spats — 
decorative cloth “vests” covering part of the shoes. He had 
silver-white hair, always impeccably groomed. He was definitely 
the right person for my father to take to speak on his behalf! 

On June 25, 1925, Joseph became a citizen of the United 
States. ’'m sure this fortified his decision to remain in this 
country. From 1921-1926, Nami and Lizzie established their 
business route, taking their horse and wagon to the towns 
neighboring Cranford in Union County: Garwood, Kenilworth, 
Roselle, Roselle Park, Rahway, Linden as well as Cranford were 
their primary territory. Nami handled the horse and wagon, did 
the heavy carrying, and provided the required manpower. Lizzie 
was the business manager, the sales person, and the drive to sell, 
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sell and sell. In business at least, she was the brains and he was 
the brawn. 

William Kiamie, Gladys’ brother, remembers, “Your 
Giddo kept the horse and wagon in a barn near Rankin’s Coal 
Yard, near the railroad tracks.” The horse was called “Hassan,” 
which I’m told means “horse” in Lebanese. Or he was called 
“Jim,” depending on whom you asked. 

Nami’s half-brother Bshara and his family also came to 
Cranford in the early 1920s and lived next door to him in the 
same apartment house as their sister Tekala. In 1926 Bshara’s 
family moved to Plainfield, NJ, and two years later into their 
permanent home there. Uncle Bshara, who was a lot like Nami 
and very well liked by my brothers and me, had a vegetable 
delivery business at one time. That probably started during the 
Depression in 1931, when he and Joseph were laid off from 
Kingston Conley, but I’m getting ahead of myself. 

On July 15, 1926, Joseph and Esther were married by a 
Syrian Orthodox priest at Philip and Anna Sopp’s apartment in 
Homer. Joseph hired the Scarborough Taxi in Cranford to trans- 
port Nami, Lizzie, himself and the key witnesses, which included 
Uncle Aziz Kiamie and his wife Sadie, Uncle Bshara and Habeeb 
Michael, the son of yet another of Nami’s brothers. Anna’s 
family the Josephs, and Philip’s family, the Sopps and the 
Abdallahs of Cortland and the Calales of Homer, comprised the 
remainder of the attendees at the wedding. 

When the Cranford, NJ, contingent returned home three 
days later, they brought Esther’s sister Margaret Sopp, 16, and 
her cousin Jenny, 15, who was Mike and Mary Sopp’s daughter 
and Esther’s best friend. Joseph and Esther held a celebration for 
several days in the apartment at 77 Winans Avenue, inviting 
Cranford friends and relatives to meet and congratulate the 
newlyweds. 

The late Evelyn Azar Kawan, a family friend, was 9 when 
she attended the Cranford reception for Joseph and Esther. “It 
was so beautiful. The chairs were lined up against the walls, and 
there were so many people. There was so much food, and 
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everyone was very happy. They had arrived in a big car — maybe 
a Hudson.” 

Aziz and Sadie’s son, the late Charlie Kiamie, said that 
even though he was only about 5 years old he remembered that 
the celebration lasted for about a month. People would go to 
work, come home and continue the party. 

A now-humorous incident occurred during those few days 
in July 1926 after the wedding. Many people were crowded into 
the small apartment, including young Margaret Sopp and her 
cousin Jenny. While they slept on the living room couches, 
someone from the neighborhood sneaked into the window of a 
back bedroom and took all the clothes they had worn and brought 
with them. Years later, Aunt Margaret laughed when she said, 
“We had to borrow clothes from your mother so we could return 
to Cortland.” 

It didn’t take long for Joseph and Esther to establish their 
home in Cranford, and soon the family began to grow. Edward 
was born in 1927, and later in the following year, Michael, 
affectionately referred to later in life as “The Deacon” or “Deke.” 
Both were born in the small “Koury” apartment at 77 Winans. 
Counting my grandparents (Nami and Lizzie), parents (Joseph 
and Esther), and the two children, there were now six people 
living in five small rooms and a porch. I'll tell you more about 
why the reference to the Kourys, our distant cousins, in a later 
section of my story. 

Obviously with an eye to a larger family, my parents and 
grandparents decided to build a large home across the street. In 
1928, Sitto took $1800 cash from her money belt to the Cranford 
Municipal Office and purchased empty lots across the street from 
their apartment. This is where the permanent family home would 
be built over the next year and a half. 

I’m certain with that acquisition, Sitto finally acknow- 
ledged that her home would always be in the United States. 

During the years from 1921-31, Giddo and Sitto pursued 
their business six days a week, getting the horse and wagon out 
on the route. A few years ago, I spoke individually to Margaret 
Naomi Winter, Gladys Kiamie, the late sisters Evelyn Azar 
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Kawan and Helen Azar Pavics and all told me essentially the 
same story. As little girls, each had been chosen by Sitto to ride 
in the horse and wagon to accompany my grandparents on the 
route. They described how exciting it was, and explained how 
Sitto always packed a wonderful lunch that they shared on a 
blanket in Rahway Park. Each separately told me that Sitto had 
confided to them that each was her favorite. Their jobs were to 
read labels and help translate when necessary because neither 
Sitto nor Giddo could read or write. All four women spoke of 
their childhood adventure fondly and as a cherished memory. 
They also said that all the kids on the block referred to the new 
house as the “Big House.” 

From about 1926-31, my father and Uncle Bshara worked 
at Kingston Conley, but along with thousands of others lost their 
jobs because of the Depression. In 1931 many millionaires lost 
everything overnight. Some who couldn’t cope with it took their 
own lives. Others, dressed in suits, white shirts and ties, peddled 
apples on the street to try and feed their families. The Star Ledger 
dated January 2, 2003, described it in this way: 


“During the 1930s, people from all walks of life were forced to 
cut back on luxuries. Those who lived in cities often went 
hungry, while farmers might have had food, but no one to sell it 
to. Many became homeless and traveled from place to place 
looking for work. Most people stopped buying furniture, 
appliances, jewelry and sweets (some wealthy people, however, 
were able to prosper due, in part, to the low prices). Inexpensive 
entertainment, like radios and movies, were as popular as 
television is today. People would tune in regularly to their 
favorite shows and go to theaters in record numbers to forget 
their troubles.” 


It was at this time that my father, with his 1926 Nash car, 
took over the route from his parents. My father “grew the 
business” and worked in it for the next 38 years, until he died in 
September 1969. The horse and wagon went into retirement, and 
Giddo became the overseer of the grounds and property. And 
Sitto teamed with my mother to handle the many chores 
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associated with feeding, clothing, cleaning, maintaining and 
raising a growing family of boys. 

In later years, my father would often take one of his sons 
on the route, ostensibly for a little assistance, and probably to 
impart a work ethic. But sometimes I believe it was with the 
hope that one of us would enjoy the salesman’s profession. 
Although we all took our turn when called upon, none of us 
really liked the business for a number of reasons. For one, it 
often meant missing a sports activity or something else teenagers 
would prefer to do. And on more than one occasion, one of us 
would be in attendance when a female classmate was called into 
the room at a customer’s home to gauge the size of clothes — 
including underwear -- her mother was purchasing from us. I 
always tried to look out the window on those occasions, while my 
father would call me over so I could learn the business. They 
were not my favorite memories. 

Also there was the small basket of “‘sundries” — needles, 
threads, band-aids, etc. — that we had to carry into the customer’s 
house. At some point, my father would call on us to make our 
pitch. The customer almost always bought something from the 
“kid” — a very shrewd marketing ploy on my father’s part. I try to 
blot out those events from my memory, but I do recall that my 
brother Bob held the record for making the most money on a 
given day. We earned our money by getting 10 percent of what 
we sold. My father may have been one of the earliest employers 
to introduce incentive plans into the labor market...or at least 
within his own family unit. 

But I’m getting ahead of myself. I haven’t even been 
born. 

Back again in 1928, it took about 1-1/2 years to build the 
Big House at 90 Winans Avenue. My father and Giddo subcon- 
tracted much of the work, doing any job they could themselves, 
keeping down the cost. It was completed by the end of 1929, and 
the family moved in during January 1930. 

Let’s take a few minutes to talk about the house and yard. 
It was a very long, three-story, huge barn-like structure on the 
border of three lots, with a large apartment on the first floor for 
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the family, a somewhat smaller apartment upstairs to rent out, 
and a huge walk-in attic the full length of the house. Rich, dark, 
hand-carved woodwork adorned the living and dining areas of 
both apartments. And two of the five garages built in the back 
were rented out for additional income. The other two lots were 
immediately turned into a mini-vegetable farm for the family’s 
use. 

From the time it was constructed, the house including its 
yard was the centerpiece of the Hobbie family’s activities. Each 
son grew up in the Big House, and eventually was launched into 
his adult life. Each of the original four elders and the firstborn 
son lived and physically died in the house. As it was being built, 
Pop and Giddo made sure that no corners were cut in the use of 
quality material. Sometime in the mid-1980s, our dear family 
friend the late Charlie Kiamie and I were examining the ailing 
sump pump in the back cellar, and he was recommending how it 
should be repaired. He chuckled as he told me about how he, 
Giddo and Pop had installed the pump years earlier, and the 
difficult time they had had blasting through the extraordinarily 
thick cement slab in order to install it. He said that when the 
original foundation was poured, Pop and Giddo made sure it 
would last forever. He said he ruined several bits on his jack- 
hammer while cutting the hole for the sump pump. 

As was the custom during those very poor times, any 
relative coming to your town visited and was invited to live with 
you until they could get on their feet. My cousin Margaret 
Naiomi Winter, who now lives in the four-family apartment 
building where the Hobbies resided until moving into the Big 
House, told me that she and several members of her family 
arrived from Kentucky in early 1930 at Giddo’s invitation to stay 
with him and his family. They moved out in April 1930, when 
my brother Ernie was born. 

The first upstairs tenants were Aziz and Sadie Kiamie and 
their three older children, Charlie, Gladys and William. Charlie 
Kiamie, who was 12 at the time, told me of the signaling system 
Sitto used when Ernie was born: One tap on the ceiling with the 
broom meant a girl was born; two taps were a boy. 
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Gladys recently told me some of her favorite memories of 
the time when she was 10 and Charlie and William were 12 and 
8, respectively. “Every night it was a ritual that we would put on 
our pajamas and come downstairs to sit on this beautiful soft, 
white, genuine lambskin rug in the kitchen in front of the hutch. 
Your Giddo would tell us stories about the old country, and we 
were fascinated. Your first brothers, Eddie and Mike, were very 
young, and Ernie was a newborn.” 

I was born the next year in June 1931, bringing the family 
to a total of eight people. 

So here we were, the time was the early 1930s, and Eddie, 
Mike, Ernie and I lived in the Big House with our parents and 
grandparents. The four of us children eventually attended Lincoln 
School a few blocks from our house. Speculating on what my 
parents felt at this time, it’s possible that, in the throes of this 
worldwide Depression, they now felt they had completed their 
family: their four young boys and their parents, who would 
probably live with them for the rest of their lives. We'll never 
know for sure, but fate would make changes in our family and in 
the world. 

The first change came in 1932, when we lost Giddo’s 
half-sister, Aunt Tekala. She was the one who had taken in her 
brother and his family while they debated their decision about 
returning to Lebanon. Our family had had the benefit of her love 
and presence for those intervening 11 years. 

During the time I was writing this book, I reviewed many 
old papers, deeds, contracts, and miscellaneous correspondence. 
One that fascinated me with its irony was a receipt for a 
headstone, which said “Tuckla [sic] Hobbib, 1877-1932.” It was 
purchased by Norman Hobbie, of Cranford, NJ, for $20 on May 
27, 1932, from Earl L. Nelson Memorials, Inc., Homer, NY. It 
was for his half-sister, Tekala, who lived across the street in 
Cranford, about 215 long miles at that time from the very small 
village of Homer, NY, the home of Giddo and Sitto Tommy. 
Was it a coincidence, or did they have some tie to or relationship 
with that memorial firm way up in Homer? 
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But the big blow to our family was the death of Eddie, our 
9-year-old brother, who lost his struggle with rheumatic fever. 
He passed on in the spring of 1936, and I will talk more about 
that in the section on all my brothers. 

As you may well appreciate, the death of a 9-year-old 
child is devastating to any family. Well never fully understand 
how Mom and Pop handled their grief. However, the good news 
was, another son, also named Eddie, was born the following year, 
in 1937. Eddie, against all the superstitions of the times, had been 
named after our late brother, who thenceforth was known as 
Marhoom (the late) Eddie. 

There was a guarded happiness in our house, and we saw 
smiles for the first time in a year. For the next few years, 
whenever Eddie napped Mom slept in the adjoining bed in the 
boys’ room, vigilantly guarding this infant. She wanted to make 
sure he didn’t come into harm’s way. And just to make sure, 
Sitto patrolled the hall outside the bedroom to make sure 
everyone gave that room a wide berth. As fleeting as my 
memory is of those days, I clearly remember Mom and Sitto’s 
vigilance and my own good feeling about their protective 
behavior. Somehow, to my very young (6-year-old) mind, it 
made sense, and I completely understood. 

Less than two years later, by early 1939, the final of the 
Hobbie brothers, Bobby, was born. By now, the times had 
changed and, instead of being born at home, Eddie and Bobby 
were born in hospital maternity wards, where anxious fathers, 
relatives and friends peered at them through glass windows 
during visiting hours. 

Now the family really was complete. And in less than 
two years, I had gone from being the baby to being the middle 
child among five boys. At this stage in our lives, our parents were 
“Baba” and “Mama.” Although in our teens and later years we 
referred to our father as Pop, up to our first few years of grammar 
school, most of us referred to him as Baba. I can’t remember 
when I made the switch to Pop, but I associate Baba with my 
very early years, and I believe it conveyed a greater dependency 
on him. In the same way, Mama became Mom, and later Essie. 
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Mom and Pop with 
their beloved first- 
born son, Eddie, 
around 1932. 





Sitto in charge 
around 1935, 
with (left to 
right) Norm, 
Mike and Ernie 
with eldest 
brother Eddie in 
the background. 
Jackie in front 
scratching an 


_ itch. 
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The Hobbie family in the 1950s. 
(Top row, left to right) Ernie, Norm, Eddie, Mike. (Bottom row, left 
to right) Essie, Sitto, Bobby, Giddo, Pop. 


Our early world was almost exclusively Winans Avenue. 
When I was about 7 or 8, our territory extended to the other end 
of Lehigh Avenue at High Street. It was actually an extension of 
Winans Avenue, but once it crossed Centennial Avenue the name 
was changed to Lehigh. The High Street playground excited us 
because we could play horseshoes, tetherball, checkers, ping- 
pong, paddleball, softball, and also work on crafts such as 
painting and molding clay figures. If you scored over 200 points 
in one summer, you were awarded a medal and got your name in 
the local paper, the Cranford Chronicle. Erie and I earned 
medals each summer and enjoyed our time there. Mike probably 
attended, too, but I don’t recall it. Ermie and I enjoyed our 
playground time so much that when we were in college, we 
worked as playground directors during several summers. 

The activities on Winans Avenue consisted of playing 
against our friends and relatives in softball, marbles and flipping 
baseball and war cards. The war cards often depicted refugees 
fleeing the invading Japanese in their ravaging of China in the 
mid-1930s. Although our cousin Norm (Nemo) Koury was the 
marble champ on the block, Emie and I amassed our share of 
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winnings. I hid mine in empty cookie and cigar tins in the front 
cellar. 

Fate was operating on the global scene. While the five 
youngsters were trying to make sense of how we fit into the 
family and how the family fit into the world, Adolph Hitler was 
marching into Poland, and moving rapidly through Europe in his 
quest for world domination. He was gobbling one European 
nation after another with his mechanized Blitzkrieg. As the Ger- 
man Third Reich was growing in strength and territory, the 
United States was straddling the line. It supported England and 
France with war materiel, but would not declare war on the Axis 
coalition of Germany, Japan and Italy until we were abruptly 
drawn in by the infamous attack by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. 

What did the family look like while the world was in 
turmoil? Mike was 13, Emie was 11, I was 10, Eddie was 4 and 
Bobby was 2. The news of the war occupied most families until 
the mid-40s. But to us children the name Adolph Hitler was just 
something the grownups talked about. Most of our interests at 
the time centered on the radio, 15- or 30-minute serial programs 
that were either about cowboys or mysteries that would 
excitingly terrify us. 

I can’t think of any of the heroes we looked up to more 
than the Lone Ranger (most of us usually mistakenly referred to 
him as the Long Ranger). A few years ago, the Star Ledger had 
an editorial reporting the demise of “the masked man” — a U.S. 
Ranger, the lone survivor of an ambush, who dedicated the rest of 
life to traveling the West anonymously, hidden by a mask around 
his eyes, defending people against injustice. For those of you 
who would like to know more about our boyhood heroes in the 
early 1930s and through the early 1950s, look no further than 
“the Lone Ranger” as only played by Clayton Moore on 
television. To quote the Star Ledger, the Lone Ranger “was 
honorable. He was noble. He fought for justice. He played 
strictly by the rules...he looked incredibly cool...and he always 
shot the gun right out of the bad guy’s hand.” Where could one 
find a better role model? 
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Prior to TV and Clayton Moore’s successful series, an 
actor named Brace Beemer kept us glued to the radio when the 
series debuted in 1933. Our wild imaginations added 
considerably to the plots that were woven week after week 
between brief commercials. The opening words and music — in 
both radio and TV versions -- soon became part of the American 
culture: the sound of pounding hoof beats as the Lone Ranger 
rode his horse, Silver, to the compelling accompaniment of the 
Wilhelm Tell Overture, culminating in the announcer’s voiceover, 
“With a ‘high ho Silver!’ The Lone Ranger rides again!” 

We learned some of our values through that program — an 
insight into the values of that era. Tonto, the Lone Ranger’s 
native Indian companion, was the wise advisor, assistant and 
friend — giving us all an unusual lesson in diversity during those 
days when bigotry was not a rare phenomenon. Even “the fiery 
horse Silver with the speed of light” would risk his life for the 
force of good. They told us time and time again to be honest, 
trustworthy and loyal. And we were reminded that the Lone 
Ranger never even waited around for a “thank you.” Every 
episode ended with the Lone Ranger departing before the thanks, 
with someone asking, “Who was that masked man? I wanted to 
thank him.” 

It was also about then in the late-1930s that Mike began 
his nightly stories when we were all in bed in one room. His rich 
imagination kept Ernie, Eddie and me spellbound. (Bobby slept 
on a cot in our grandparents’ room, and may have missed this 
aspect of sibling life.). There wasn’t a night that we would go to 
sleep without hearing another episode about one of his exciting 
fictional characters. Probably the most memorable character was 
a fellow he called “Dirm.” This hero had managed to use an 
eggbeater as a motor at the end of his bed, and accomplished 
great feats with this mechanized vehicle. 

Several times in the late ‘30s and early ‘40s, Pop took us 
all to Trenton to the “real” mahrajans (Arabic festivals). These 
were very noisy events, and men were prominently featured, 
several constantly beating the diribecki, a Mid Eastern drum, and 
others often dancing the “depkee.” The most vivid memories 
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were the men who engaged in sword fights, with real swords and 
shields. There was a lot of clanging of metal. I also vaguely 
recall two blind men dueling, and I was scared they would hurt 
themselves as they attacked each other. Although I enjoyed the 
mahrajans 1 went to in Syracuse as an older man, they were 
much more subdued with primarily music, dancing and all the 
Lebanese food we loved. I’m sure some of this difference was 
my age, but the fire and passion didn’t seem there in Syracuse. 

The summers of our childhood were oppressively hot. 
The iceman would drive his truck up Winans Avenue weekly, 
and carry huge blocks of ice into those homes that had iceboxes. 
They looked liked refrigerators from the outside, but the coolant 
was the block of ice placed in the top (now the freezer section). 
As it slowly melted, it kept the bottom section cold enough to 
keep food from spoiling. The melted ice ran into a pan under the 
icebox, and it had to be dumped every few days. Most icemen 
were nice guys. They would chop off small slivers of ice at the 
back of their truck. As soon as you were tall enough to reach the 
lowered tailgate, you’d stretch your arm and grab a handful of 
those ice-cold slivers from the wooden floor of the truck, being 
careful to separate out any wooden splinters before putting the ice 
in your mouth. Sometimes you got a big piece of ice, and it 
would last in your mouth for a long time. I distinctly recall the 
crunching sound when I would chew the ice...another sound of 
summer. I remember reaching up and getting ice, even before I 
was tall enough to see where it was. I probably was six or seven. 
Sometimes I got wooden splinters in my hand, but it was well 
worth it because it was a brief but welcome relief from those hot, 
humid summer days of the 1930s. 

Family life had assumed an ordered routine that persisted, 
with some modifications, until my father’s death in 1969. We 
had a large garden, which became even larger during World War 
II because families had to use their precious few gas and meat 
rationing stamps to make do and, therefore, we found ourselves 
having to fill up on vegetables. Our gardens contained every- 
thing: most of the vegetables and fruits, including apples, 
cherries, peaches, pears and plums. Our meals consisted of some 
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meats, usually a leg of lamb, occasionally chicken and fish, 
which interspersed a primarily Lebanese cuisine of cheese, bread, 
olives and raw vegetables. We baked a lot of bread, and all of us 
were happily conditioned to use bread with just about everything 
we ate. In fact, even today, I find myself wrapping most foods in 
pita bread. Because I had been such a fussy eater, I learned at an 
early age — and still practice — the habit of eating salad, French 
fries, kidney beans and the like wrapped in bread. I think I 
established my own comfort food, and it always consisted of 
bread-plus. 

So I’ve taken you from our beginnings in Syria (Lebanon) 
and brought you up to the establishment of the complete Hobbie 
family, that is, the ten people who lived at 90 Winans Avenue, 
Cranford, NJ, for various periods of their lives after 1930. My 
parents and grandparents moved into their newly built home in 
January 1930 and all lived there until each died, beginning with 
Giddo, in February 1959 and ending with Essie 25 years later in 
January 1984. 

Our grandparents had started out with very little, and 
probably would have been considered poor when they came to 
America. However, they all possessed a strong work ethic, and 
they became successful through extremely hard work and 
sacrifice. They had seen what had happened to families who 
remained poor, and they made sure that would not happen to 
them. Our lifestyle, therefore, hovered frugally around the lower 
middle class spending level. 

They also made sure their future generations would have 
a good work ethic and retain their values. Essentially our 
parents’ and grandparents’ lives were devoted to raising their 
children and doing their best to teach each of them a sense of 
purpose, a strong work ethic, and the importance of humility. 
They all had an aversion to loud, bragging types of people. And 
religion was stressed over and over, wherever you were living. 
Away in college, in the Service, in foreign countries, the message 
was loud and clear: “Trust in God and go to church.” When I 
read letters of 50 years ago, including the ones my mother 
occasionally wrote for my Hobbie grandparents, those messages 
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were repeated again and again. That’s probably the reason why 
every one of us served as choirboys and/or acolytes (altar boys) 
during our early youth. 

In the next sections, we’ll talk in depth about each of the 
individuals in the original family, beginning with the 6 forebears 
— our parents and grandparents. As you will soon read, I have 
more material and memories of some members of the family than 
others; more events, more stories to relate. The degree of 
coverage does not reflect how I felt about each member, just the 
availability of source material. I tried not to include negative 
stories because it serves no purpose to include each of our 
foibles. As with all human beings, our family had its share. As 
Nelson DeMille wrote in Up Country, “Nostalgia is basically the 
ability to forget the things that sucked.” The following is an 
exercise in nostalgia. 
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Chapter Two 
The Forebears 


Sitto 


Let’s start with Sitto, who was the driving force in the 
family. Elizabeth Boutros Peters (Lizzie) was the most dominant 
of the four adults who raised the Hobbie boys at 90 Winans 
Avenue, the Big House. Was she the most popular? The most 
loved? The most liked? Ask any of the boys while we were 
children, then teenagers and you’d probably get a resounding 
“no” from all five of us. After we grew up, had our own families, 
matured a bit, most of our views tended to change. We’ll most 
likely never know why each of our parents and grandparents 
played the roles they did in our lives. 

No question about it, when we were kids, my 
grandmother was stern, tough on the rules, ran a tight ship, and 
made sure each of us towed the line. As you might expect, that 
didn’t make five youngsters very happy, who were trying to 
spread their wings and learn how to fly. Yet, on the other hand, 
that same person, who caused so much turmoil, and continually 
prodded the enforcer (Pop) to back her up, was quick to respond 
to any type of health issue, the person who every night came into 
the bedroom that slept four of us, checked if we were sweating 
and then adjusted the windows (our ventilation system) to ensure 
fresh air for her grandsons. 

Let’s turn the clock back to the turn of the century to 
understand the characteristics that led Lizzie to assume such a 
dominant role in the family. Imagine yourself at the age of 21 
leaving your 16-month-old son, your husband and everybody you 
ever knew (not certain if you would ever see any of them again), 
traveling by ship for the first time across oceans to a new land, 
whose language you did not understand or speak. Then landing 
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at Ellis Island and being processed with thousands of other 
immigrants who arrived daily in this new land of opportunity, 
people who came to this land for different reasons, be they 
political, religious, financial, adventurous or to escape intolerable 
conditions. Most of them had one dream: to make good in 
America. Some, like Lizzie, were coming to make a lot of 
money and then return to their native land to live comfortably 
with the riches they had accumulated in affluent America. Her 
coming to America alone in 1901 tells us a lot about her. She 
was courageous, a risk-taker, driven to succeed and confident 
enough to think she could make it alone. 

A few years ago, I went by ferryboat to Ellis Island to 
better understand what Sitto and later other family members 
faced as they arrived in the harbor outside New York City. 
Standing in the balcony area, looking down at the huge room 
below and with the benefit of photographs decorating the walls, I 
could feel the atmosphere of what it must have been like for Sitto 
in 1901. She was very alone. 

But she was indomitable — a trait we were to know very 
well later on. As a young woman, she was already intrepid, 
relentless, focused. In her far-flung journeys from her home base 
in Oneonta, she would trek from farmhouse to farmhouse, 
sometimes in the snow, carrying her large backpack of goods, 
selling her products, eating with the farmers and sleeping in their 
barns when it became too dark to travel on. When she had sold 
everything, she’d go back to Oneonta to load up again, and strike 
out in a different direction. She established many customers 
among the farmers, and would take orders from them, returning 
later to make the deliveries and promote even newer products 
from the wholesale houses. During that first arduous year, this 5- 
ft, very thin, courageous woman crisscrossed much of the farm 
territory north of Oneonta. 

Just a few years ago, I was talking with Bill Bennis, a 
close family friend and outstanding basketball player who grew 
up in Cranford a few blocks from our home. Bill coincidentally 
selected Oneonta to start a nursery business back in the 1950s, 
and his son Bo runs it today. Every Easter, Bill brought Sitto a 
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potted plant. I don’t believe he ever missed a year. Sitto cared 
about Bill as though he were one of her grandsons. Bill told me 
that during a recent visit to Oneonta, he had been talking to some 
old-timers in their 90s, and to his astonishment, when questioned, 
they remembered as young boys that a foreign lady had trudged 
from farmhouse to farmhouse, laden down with her goods on her 
back. He told that story with such warm feelings, happy that his 
beloved Sitto had become a legend, which lived on long after her 
death. 

Though we always thought of Sitto as head of the 
household, her relationship with Giddo was more complicated 
than that. In the 1920s, when Giddo and Sitto first established 
their route in the several towns around Cranford, they sold their 
merchandise from a horse-driven wagon. A few times, for health 
or other reasons, Giddo was not available and Sitto had to take 
the horse and wagon out on her own. She would always take a 
youngster with her, often young Charlie Kiamie from the time he 
was 5 until he was 10. As Charlie explained to me some years 
ago, the horse and wagon were Giddo’s domain, and nobody but 
nobody mishandled the horse. One day when Sitto was on the 
route with Charlie, the horse reared up and, in trying to calm him, 
Sitto lost control and the wagon tipped over. Several nearby men 
came over, righted the wagon, and reloaded the goods for Sitto. 
After thanking them, Sitto pointed to the very scared young 
Charlie and, glaring at him, said in measured words, “Not one 
word of this to Boo Yusef “ (literally “father of Joseph,” who was 
Giddo). Charlie said he just nodded his head over and over: 
Sitto’s secret was safe. 

Another time she was not so lucky. Sitto was in the 
Garwood area, ran into a problem and could not control the 
horse. I would love to have seen the look on Giddo’s face when 
Cranford Police Chief Massa, riding on his big motorcycle with a 
sidecar attached, slowly escorted Sitto and Charlie, riding in the 
horse and wagon down Winans Avenue. I am sure that everyone, 
except maybe Giddo, kept his or her distance from Sitto for the 
next few days. 
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Sitto, whom we called Tata (tay-ta) when we were very 
young, was honest, hard working and considered herself very 
ethical. Except when it came to business. A story that Ed told at 
the Hundred Year reunion dealt with Sitto’s view of ethics. He 
said the stories about Sitto’s sales were renowned. One story is 
that when Sitto visited a farmhouse she would try to convince the 
farmer’s wife that a housedress looked good on her. Sitto would 
bunch the excess material from behind her and say, “This fits you 
just right.” Perhaps after a number of washings, that dress may 
have fit better, but Sitto always prided herself on making a sale 
wherever she stopped. Bobby added to this theme. When he and 
Eddie were packing tomatoes in a small basket to sell in the 
neighborhood, Sitto rearranged the tomatoes. She told the boys 
to always put the one with blemishes on the bottom and the good- 
looking ones on the top. When questioned by her ethical 
grandsons, she would say, “Remember, business is business.” 

Sitto was an extremely religious person. She and Giddo 
had married in the Greek Orthodox Church and, depending on 
where they lived in the U.S., they tried to maintain that affiliation 
until eventually, in the 1930s, it became too difficult to travel the 
distance required to the nearest church. In the small suburban 
New Jersey town of Cranford, and all the towns immediately 
around it, people worshipped primarily in Catholic and Protestant 
churches, with an occasional synagogue not too far away. The 
family decided that the nearby Episcopal Church came closest to 
meeting Sitto and Pop’s religious needs (I rarely recall Giddo and 
Essie going to church). From that moment on, that’s what we 
did. Each of us was a choirboy until our voices changed, and Ed 
and Bob stayed on as acolytes (altar boys). Sitto was very proud 
of her grandsons when she watched them walk down the center 
aisle at the beginning and end of each Sunday service at 11:00 
a.m. She rarely missed a Sunday, and was definitely the religious 
center of the family. 

In her bedroom, she had many artifacts (crosses, religious 
pictures, etc.) set up as some kind of mini-altar. I can’t venture a 
guess as to the number of hours she prayed before that altar 
during her lifetime. If there were family emergencies, she spent 
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even more time than usual talking to her God, reverently most 
times, but always very privately. I know of only one time that 
she was furious with her God and took him to task, but I’Il save 
that for the end of Sitto’s story. 

Each spring, the first sign of the beginning of the growing 
season was Sitto putting out the onion seeds and _ later 
transplanting them to her private area of the garden. As I recall, 
Giddo had built her a small boxed-in area of dirt covered by glass 
panels to serve as a makeshift greenhouse to allow the onions to 
be planted before the weather was warm enough. That way Sitto 
got an early start on the growing season, and would be ready for 
the main planting. Our yearly ritual was to cultivate, plant and 
weed our enormous garden. It was Sitto who was the force 
behind the young Hobbie boys filling a wagon with vegetables 
and going beyond our street to sell the produce the family didn’t 
consume. 

One of the tastiest salads I ever ate was Sitto’s dandelion 
salad. My brother Ernie and I recently discussed her recipe. He 
said he had been able to closely duplicate that special taste, but 
only once. I have tried and failed, and I do cook and use my 
mother’s recipes to make some of my favorite Lebanese dishes, 
but I always strike out on the dandelion salad. Sometime in 
1941, I was sitting in my 5™ grade class in Lincoln School in 
Cranford, when a commotion occurred on the lawn below our 
second floor window. Several of the students jumped from their 
seats and ran to the windows. I joined them at the window and to 
my horror, there standing on the lawn in an old dress, her hair 
covered with a kerchief and a large brown bag in her hand, was 
Sitto. The school janitor was yelling at her, telling her to get off 
the lawn. Sitto kept cutting out the small, tender dandelion plants 
and ignoring him. Every so often she would wave a hand at him 
in a dismissing motion. As the students laughed and hooted at 
the scene below, I quietly went back to my seat. A friend yelled 
out, “Hey, Norm. That looks like your grandmother.” I quickly 
responded, “Nope. It only looks like her.” 

When I got home from school, I ran up to my grand- 
mother working in the kitchen and screamed at her, “How could 
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you embarrass me like that?” She stared me down and said, 
“Shuttem you mouth. Don’t you like to eat the salad?” I knew 
she was absolutely right. 

Tough though she was, her concern about her grandsons’ 
health and well-being was her highest priority. Helene Kiamie 
told me in July 2002 that she remembers Sitto getting up every 
morning and taking young Bobby out for a walk because he had 
whooping cough and she wanted him to inhale the clear, early 
morning air before the heat became too oppressive. I wonder 
what Bobby (Dr. Robert J. Hobbie, a pediatrician specializing in 
adolescent medicine for the last 40 years) would now say about 
Sitto’s early 1940s alternative medicine technique. 

I also remember one time while I was in high school, I 
worked at Builders General Supply to make money and build up 
my skinny body. Hauling 100-lb bags of sanded plaster and 
unloading railroad cars filled with bags of lime made me strong, 
but it didn’t build me up. When I’d come around the corner to 
have lunch at home, my face and hair would be white from the 
lime dust. After about a week of this, Sitto cornered Pop when 
he came home from lunch, pointed to my face, and said in no 
uncertain terms, “Are you trying to kill your son?” When I 
returned to work, my father’s instructions were to politely give 
notice to the foreman. I’m not sure how pleased Sitto was that I 
then got a job as a night clerk in a hotel in Asbury Park and lost 
10 lbs, which I definitely could not afford to lose. The look she 
gave me when I came home at the end of the summer said 
everything. 

With five children growing up in a household, there 
weren’t too many long stretches when one of us wasn’t sick with 
one ailment or another. Sitto’s version of health food in the ‘30s 
and ‘40s was Ovaltine (a fortified chocolate drink) and eggnog (a 
raw egg stirred into a glass of milk). Sitto made them both and 
insisted they were the key to good health for her slender (aka 
skinny) grandsons. I loved the Ovaltine, but had trouble coping 
with the raw egg in the eggnog. Whatever we may think today of 
chocolate and cholesterol-ridden eggnog, it should be noted that 
Sitto lived to be 92. 
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The pre-thermometer checkout was usually by Sitto, who 
would kiss your forehead and let the world know if you were sick 
or not. Those dreaded words, “Oh. You have a fever,” fore- 
shadowed some degree of misery. If it was a cold or sore throat, 
invariably Sitto cut up a piece of flannel, which she used to cover 
your chest after she had vigorously rubbed on “vicsalve” (Vick’s 
Salve). After you literally sweated out the cold for much of the 
day or night, Sitto would warm the bottle of rubbing alcohol and 
give you a rubdown where the “vicsalve” had previously resided. 
According to her keen medical sense, this was to close our pores 
so we wouldn’t catch further cold. I’m not sure if the AMA has 
sanctioned this approach, but that was Sitto’s usual remedy. To 
this day I still follow her approach, and it usually helps. 

One of the worst things for me was an upset stomach. 
But even worse was constipation. Then we had to suffer the 
infamous “hutney” (enema), which was very uncomfortable as 
well as causing one a great loss of dignity. 

Of course, nothing was as bad as poison ivy. After 
endless bouts with that scourge, I found that just the fact that I 
had caught poison ivy once again was more debilitating than 
actually having it. I remember those hot, itchy, sleepless summer 
nights, and awakening from a brief sleep only to find that my 
eyes were puffed and “glued” shut. Sitto would get out of bed, 
heat some water, put in some Epsom salts, and then gently soak 
my eyes open with cotton and the liquid solution she had made. 

Sitto and Giddo were the primary caretakers when we 
were sick. Chief Physician Pop would “conduct his rounds” at 
lunchtime and after the route later in the day. He would examine 
you, and his pronouncement was crucial to your mental well- 
being. You hung on every word, happy with expressions like, 
“Good. You’re a lot better.” And hating expressions like, “This 
is a stubborn bug,” or “You just have to be patient.” The latter 
expressions indicated that your isolation and misery were going 
to continue for a while. There was no light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

Probably what meant more than any medicines were 
Giddo’s wonderful folks stories of Lebanon. He would sit next to 
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the bed and take his time telling you beautiful tales that captured 
your imagination. Without realizing it at the time, I now under- 
stand that Giddo was trying to distract us from our discomfort. 
He was truly a master storyteller and, more importantly, he made 
you feel that there was no other place he’d rather be than sitting 
next to your sickbed, patiently weaving his fascinating stories. 

During our childhood, Sitto did most of the mending and 
patching of our clothes, and she made it an art. I recall, like 
several of my brothers, being the recipient of hand-me-down 
clothes. I never minded because, while I had very few new 
clothes, I had tons of Ernie’s used shirts. If there was a patch on 
one elbow, Sitto sewed a similar patch on the other elbow, 
essentially creating a new style shirt. I was able to wear different 
clothes for weeks thanks to Sitto’s ability with needle, thread and 
scissors. After we were out on our own, the aging Sitto had very 
little to do. My brothers and I would occasionally stop by and 
ask Sitto if she could mend some piece of clothing for us. She 
was always thrilled to still be of use to her grandsons. 

Whenever we worked and earned money as youngsters 
still living at home, each of us asked Sitto to hold our money 
until we either banked it or spent it. It was as good as being in 
the Bank of England. There was never a concern about the safety 
of our money. After all, she was the lady who had held all the 
money she, Giddo and Pop had earned for their planned return to 
Lebanon. It was safely tucked in her money belt. 

Which reminds me of the day she passed away in 1971. 
Mr. Dooley, our family’s undertaker, had been in Sitto’s bedroom 
preparing her for the trip to the funeral home. He emerged with 
Sitto’s money belt, and turned it over to one of my brothers. At 
the age of 92, she still had safely carried a few dollars from her 
Social Security check to dispense to her many great- 
grandchildren whenever they visited her. 

Perhaps this final story about Sitto will give you a clearer 
understanding of the confidence and spirit of this petite woman. 
Her courage had never been questioned, as illustrated by her trip 
from Lebanon to the United States. It was very early in October 
1969. My father had passed away September 29, on my brother 
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Mike’s birthday (Mike had told us his birthday would never be a 
happy day again). On the morning of the funeral, our parish 
priest was saying a few words to the family gathering prior to 
closing the casket. When he was finished, Sitto announced to my 
brothers and me she wanted to be alone with her son for a few 
minutes before the casket was closed. This shook us up because, 
as young boys, we had witnessed hysterical female relatives 
throwing themselves onto the departed’s body, ranting and 
screaming to join the departed. So Ed and Bob went with Sitto 
for her private prayers. After they left the viewing room, Sitto 
told them to, “Go find Charlie.” Charlie Kiamie was that little 
boy who used to ride on the horse and wagon and obeyed Sitto’s 
every directive. 

Charlie and Sitto went back into the room containing the 
open casket, and Sitto directed Charlie to close the sliding doors, 
which left the rest of us on the outside. Later they emerged and 
the funeral continued. 

When we were able to talk to Charlie privately, he told us 
what had occurred. After he had closed the doors and turned to 
Sitto, she pointed to a chair and said to the 50-year-old Charlie, 
“Sonny, sit down over there, and don’t open your mouth. I need 
to talk to my son.” Charlie instantly did as he was told, and 
listened as Sitto talked to her son about how fine a man he had 
been and how much he was loved. She paused, looked up at the 
ceiling, and began to let God know how displeased she was that 
He could take her son and leave her, this old bag of bones, to live 
without him. According to Charlie, she really let Him have it. 

Recently, Eddie gave me his interpretation of what had 
transpired during the final minutes of the wake. He said, “Sitto 
was obviously very concerned about how her grandsons [Ed and 
Bob] would feel about her private minutes with Pop. So she kept 
her cool. Later, with Charlie, she could really say what she felt.” 

Twenty-two years later, I was relating this story to 
Charlie’s widow Helene, who added a postscript. Sitto was 
driven home after the wake and did not go to the cemetery. 
Helene, who was aware of Sitto’s displeasure with God, was 
asked to stay with her in the Big House. While there, Sitto spoke 
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to Helene in Arabic, saying, “I shouldn’t complain because God 
knows best, and even though our children should not go before 
us, my son is in a better place...and someday I will be with him 
again.” 

Sitto lived for several more years keeping Essie company 
and being there for a hug whenever we visited. I can still 
visualize her in that chair in the kitchen, from which she could 
see everyone entering the side door (the front door was for 
strangers or official visitors; the side door was for family and 
close friends). Even after 70 years in the United States, Sitto 
could mangle the English language on certain words and phrases. 
For example, “exactly” always came out “ex-exactly” and 
sometimes she created a contracted word that was half 
Lebanese/half English. She would conjugate English words with 
the Lebanese tenses. Also one of her most endearing ex- 
pressions to little children when she was asked how much she 
loved them was “cudda dinny” (as much as the whole world). 

During the 1950s and 60s, one of this country’s greatest 
popular singers was Frank Sinatra, whose songs are legend. One 
of my favorites was, “My Way,” which essentially recounts the 
many challenges that were met and resolved “his way.” 
Ironically, I’ve since learned that wonderful Sinatra song was 
actually written by a Lebanese singer from Canada by the name 
of Paul Anka. So ironic because there were only a very few 
Lebanese singers who became popular in the 20" Century. 

I always thought about Sitto when I heard this song 
because that’s pretty much how she lived and, one evening, 
quietly left this world. No fuss, no bother, just the way she 
wanted it. Sitto passed quietly during her sleep in 1971. Like 
most things in her life, when she left us, she did it her way. 


Giddo 


Next, let’s look at Norman Hobbie, referred to by most 
people as Giddo. Years later, I recall one of my cousins asking 
me why we said “Giddo” instead of “Giddee” (meaning “my 
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grandfather”), which is a more endearing term. Frankly I was 
quite defensive because no one meant more to me than Giddo, 
and how could my cousin know the feelings that his name evoked 
in me? It bothered me briefly, but we have always continued to 
refer to our grandfather as Giddo. 

When was he born? Considering that his alien Regis- 
tration card includes a notation of one date, his gravestone 
another, his obituary still another, I’d approximate that it was at 
the end of the 1870s because he was about 22 when he came to 
America in 1901. He had no formal education, and never learned 
to read or write English. But he was one effective communicator. 

Giddo was one of the most patient persons I have ever 
known. How often I went to him feeling crushed by a childhood 
setback and later walked away feeling that the whole world was 
right again. He had a way of helping you see the other person’s 
point of view without offending your own beliefs. Giddo was a 
strong, well-built man. Ernie and J often remind one another that 
Giddo looked a lot like Ward Bond, an actor from a Western TV 
serial, “Wagon Train.” That’s probably why we like that actor so 
much. Although at his age he was still a very strong man 
physically, Giddo continually reminded us that you should use 
your brain, not your brawn. Whether it was a work task or to 
resolve conflicts, that same rule applied. 

Another piece of advice from Giddo: Whether it was 
spading our very large garden, painting our house, shoveling coal 
for the furnace in the basement, cleaning snow from the driveway 
or any number of other family chores, he stressed the importance 
of pacing yourself, using leverage to lighten the weight wherever 
possible, and even developing the faculty of using either hand. 
Often when I shovel snow or dig in my garden, I smile to myself 
as I pivot the handle of the shovel against my knee, as Giddo 
taught me. 

Giddo was generous with his garden tools, but apparently 
he began losing too many that weren’t being returned. Therefore, 
on every tool in his large collection Giddo painted one portion 
solid green. Soon everyone on the block knew all tools with a 
large splotch of green belonged to Nami Hobbie. Today in the 
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cellar at 90 Winans Avenue is Giddo’s work bench, tool cabinet, 
and a separate collection of long-handled tools...each and every 
tool with the familiar green “logo.” 

I recall some of the kids from the neighborhood raiding 
our fruit trees and breaking branches when we were young. 
Giddo gathered them together and quietly reasoned that the 
broken branches would not produce fruit the next year. He 
convinced them to ask for a piece a fruit when they wanted some 
and he would give it to them. There were no more raids. 

For all his physical strength, Giddo was extremely kind 
and gentle. Most of all, he was understanding. Like the time I 
was caught raiding the pantry. I imagine every family has its 
favorite hiding place for the goodies, which are parceled out to 
children in the form of treats, rewards, snacks, desserts, etc. Ours 
was the kitchen walk-in pantry, containing numerous shelves on 
which all of our kitchen staples, dishware, pots and pans, cereals, 
canned foods and miscellaneous items were stored. It was this 
miscellaneous category that mostly interested my brothers and 
me. As I recall, the most cherished “goodies” were dried 
apricots, yellow raisins, pistachio nuts, chocolate candy and 
peanuts, in that order. I usually used a simple but effective 
method to acquire these treats. I would enter the pantry on the 
pretense of obtaining a drinking glass. Knowing most of Essie’s 
hiding places, I would quickly reach behind the row of cereals on 
the front of the second shelf, grab a handful of the selected 
delicacies, and gulp them down as fast as possible. Seconds later, 
I would emerge from the pantry, nonchalantly holding my 
drinking glass, with no one the wiser. Or so I thought. 

One day, as I was about to stuff my raisin-filled fist into 
my mouth, a hand grabbed my wrist. I whirled about, terrified at 
being discovered. Looking up I met Giddo’s stern gaze. “Put 
them in your pocket and come with me,” he ordered. I meekly 
followed him outside the house to the back steps. He sat down 
and motioned me to sit next to him. “When you swallow all 
those raisins at one time, can you taste them?” he asked. “No,” I 
stammered guardedly. “Next time you take the raisins,” he 
offered, “put them in your pocket, come outside and sit down. 
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Then take your time and enjoy their taste.” And with a loving 
smile, he added. “After all, you worked very hard to get them.” 

Our friend Gladys Kiamie recently told me several stories 
about Giddo and Pop. She said, “Giddo was an unusual man. 
Very kind, which was rare back in the 1920’s and 30’s. Both he 
and your father were knowledgeable and very special. They 
helped a lot of people because no one had money to buy or fix 
anything. My mother [Sadie] used to sit on the cement floor in 
our cellar, working long hours sewing kimonos, which your 
father would sell for her on his route. I heard Giddo say to her, 
“You’re going to get rheumatism, Sadie.’ He put wooden planks 
down for a floor and later installed a pot-bellied stove, which 
gave us heat and hot water.” 

Recently I was talking with Lynn Kiamie Bianchini, 
daughter of the late Charlie Kiamie and his wife Helene. Lynn 
told me of a pot-bellied stove found in the attic by the new owner 
of the former Kiamie home on Winans Avenue. Lynn and her 
nephews were going to pick up that antique. Was that the same 
stove Giddo had installed in their cellar 70 years ago? 

Another story of Giddo’s compassionate nature has stayed 
in my mind and will forever. Sometime in the late 1940s, Giddo 
Tommy (Essie’s father) was incapacitated by a paralyzing 
disease. He could no longer walk. During the several winter 
months towards the end of his life, when life was painful and 
torturous for Giddo Tommy, Giddo Hobbie traveled the 220 
miles to Homer, NY, and lived with my other grandparents. He 
physically carried the emaciated Giddo Tommy wherever he 
needed to go — including to the bathroom. I was so impressed by 
Giddo’s love and sacrifice. 

There were many facets to our Giddo, probably more than 
most of us knew. Over time, different stories have emerged. 

For a number of years during the 1930s, we had a family 
dog named Jackie. He was our first dog, a beautiful collie, and 
we all loved him. One day, we were all devastated by the news 
that Jackie had died, even possibly poisoned by a neighbor from 
the adjoining street. We all cried when Giddo dug a big hole in 
the corner of our large yard, and tenderly laid Jackie to rest. I 
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recall that several of us plotted to “get even” with the alleged 
killer. We fed off that for a few days, and then life went on. 

I mentioned that Giddo was very easy-going. And I don’t 
recall him ever being vengeful. But he did undertake one 
personal vendetta, which lasted more than 20 years. It was 
directed against poison ivy. (Poison oak and poison sumac also 
fit under the persistent scourge that visited our home too often.) 
Of the five boys in the family, the three youngest, Eddie, Bobby 
and I, were extremely sensitive to these plants. Mike and Erie 
apparently had been given the family’s entire share of immunity. 

I got my first case of poison ivy at the age of about 4 and, 
roughly estimating, had two to three episodes each year for the 
next 20 years. The stuff was all over the place, and one way or 
another Eddie, Bobby and I always managed to find it. To fully 
appreciate how badly poison ivy affected Ed, Bob and myself, 
you need to try to empathize with my next words. Here in the 
year 2003, as I reread 50-year-old letters from Ed and Bob telling 
me they are plastered with poison ivy, I instinctively drop the 
letters because of my irrational fear that some of that potent oil 
might still be on the letter! How’s that for an illogical reaction 
based on too many years of extreme discomfort because of that 
#$%!#%$#! miserable plant. 

Because of the poison ivy scourge, the Hobbie home 
looked more like an infirmary most of those summers. All during 
those long, hot (before air-conditioning), sticky, itchy, miserable 
periods, Giddo served as doctor, nurse, waiter and, most 
importantly, chief storyteller. 

Although Sitto assisted in many areas, only Giddo was the 
storyteller. When we were still very young, Giddo used to excite 
us by holding an empty milk bottle to his mouth and blowing 
softly to create the sound of an ocean liner’s deep foghorn. He 
would then say, “Baboor [Lebanese for “boat”] going to 
London.” I wonder whether Giddo had heard that phrase on the 
megaphone while awaiting passage on the docks in Lebanon. 
Interestingly, years later, I tried to recreate that with a soda bottle 
for my grandson Jared, and he rewarded me with a loving smile 
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and said, “Do it again, Grandpa.” I probably said the same to 
mine 65 years before. 

We probably heard every Lebanese folk tale my 
grandfather knew, and he told them with such description and 
feeling. I can still remember many of the characters in his tales as 
though they had been physically present during my childhood. 
And even today, when I eat a ripe yellow Bartlett pear and savor 
its sweetness, my mind tells me these were the pears that Giddo 
described in the orchard that the Natoor was guarding. The 
Natoor was the mythical guardian of all orchards in Lebanon. 
Antar (often called Antara in Arab literature) was our favorite 
hero. He was the legendary strongman who often exhibited 
supernatural characteristics to add to our fascination with this 
hero. Our young eyes would open wide when Giddo would tell 
us of another episode that exhibited Antar’s courage, strength and 
high spirit. 

In September 1999, my brother Eddie sent me a clipping 
from The New York Times (International), which discussed the 
folklore of the Arab culture. It described the Arabic storyteller 
and his “tales of courage and love.” The following excerpts 
explain the importance that storytelling had in the Arab world, 
and perhaps why Giddo narrated these stories...stories he had 
grown up with. 


“Tt is an epic tale of Antar and Alba, one that takes 300 nights to 
read. The audience is transfixed. This is a story familiar to 
every Arab...these stories represent courage, kindness and 
truthfulness....The popular stories have meanings, they tell you 
the right path of life...they teach virtue, they teach sacrifice and 
they teach a love of the people.” 


Undoubtedly, spending so many days with the three of us 
in such discomfort spurred Giddo on his vendetta. He spent 
hours pulling out, digging up and burning anything that 
resembled poison ivy, and he would curse to himself as he 
worked — never loudly, but more of a muttering monologue. It 
was as though he dared the poison ivy to reappear, and reappear 
it did, and catch it we would each year like clockwork. 
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Giddo had various responsibilities in our family. The 
large coal-burning furnace was his domain. He was the one who 
always made sure the coal was at the appropriate level, and every 
night in the winter, he made sure that he “banked the fire.” As he 
got older, he sometimes would ask one of his grandsons to go 
down to the cellar and do it for him. It entailed turning the 
damper on the flue so that the fire only received a little air from 
the chimney, allowing the fire to still burn, but just barely. That 
way, you didn’t have to completely restart the furnace each day -- 
you just opened the flue and put more coal on the embers. When 
Giddo asked us to bank the fire, what he said in Arabic sounded 
like “slob a sheesh,” meaning turn the handle that controlled the 
flue. We made much sport of that expression. 

Giddo was one of the most innovative men I have known. 
This past week, my brother Emie spent a few days with me while 
on his way to his son Jerry’s house in Connecticut. Emie was 
telling one of my tenants about that day, perhaps 60 years ago, 
when a storm felled one of our pear trees at the side of the house. 
We had all watched with breathless anticipation from the kitchen 
window as Giddo set up a car jack, wooden blocks and ropes. 
With some manpower from Pop and a few men on the block, 
Giddo was able to hoist that tree to about a 45-degree angle, and 
then brace a railroad tie against it to keep it from falling back to 
the ground. Ernie explained that we enjoyed many bushels of 
delicious pears from that tree for years to come. 

Giddo was also the butcher, preparing most of the meats 
and chickens. When I was about 6 or 7, he took me with him to 
our chicken coop, where we raised about a dozen at any given 
time. As a kid, I was very skinny, and a very fussy eater, 
especially when it came to all meats. I think he was trying to 
toughen me up when he took me next to the garages to do in one 
of the chickens for dinner. He held the chicken by its feet, laid its 
head on the chopping block, and whacked it. I looked away as he 
swung the axe, and then he tossed the headless chicken, which 
fluttered around the yard a bit before lying still. He told me to 
pick it up and put it in the large pan and carry it to the house. I 
forced myself to follow his orders because I loved him dearly and 
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didn’t want to disappoint him. As I went to pick up the bird, the 
nerve endings had some twitching left, and it flew a few more 
feet. I walked away from that scene. Perhaps I ran. I honestly 
don’t recall. What I do remember was that it would be over a year 
before I could eat chicken again. 

Lamb is the primary meat dish in most Mid Eastern 
homes. At least on our block it was. Every few weeks, Giddo 
would sit down with a leg of lamb in front of him, and 
meticulously carve pieces for various stews, grind some in the 
old hand grinder, which he screwed onto a wooden bench while 
he turned the handle, resting once in a while to smile at me. He 
cut up the best cubes for shish kebab. Then in the evening, he 
would prepare the cellar furnace until the bed of coals was 
glowing red. One of the boys would serve as a runner, that is, 
carrying the raw meat in a tray from the refrigerator to Giddo, 
who would broil it over the fire on a skewer, and send us up to 
the kitchen, where the family was seated around the table eating 
the rest of the menu for that evening. Shish kebab tastes best 
when eaten right from the fire. You would run up and down until 
everyone was fed. Then Giddo would broil the last few skewers 
for himself and his runner. I loved being the runner because 
Giddo always rewarded you with the best cubes of meat. 

Giddo also gets my vote for cooking the best breakfasts: 
“Tjjee” — scrambled eggs with dried or fresh nana (mint) — eaten 
with small loaves, now called pita bread. Giddo used to cook 
with dihen (fat or lard), which he made by collecting all the 
leftover fat or grease from our cooking. He stored this in a 
medium-sized crock, which he kept in the refrigerator. The fat 
solidified, and he would scoop out large chunks to grease the 
frying pan. He used it to fry several egg dishes, sometimes with 
tomatoes or various combinations of vegetables. My guess is that 
each dish contained about 100 billion grams of saturated fat. 
That’s probably what made them so tasty. 

One of the big holidays the family celebrated was Easter. 
In addition to its religious activities, the egg fights were always 
looked to with great anticipation. A few days before Easter 
Sunday, Essie and Sitto would hard-boil several kettles of eggs, 
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dyeing them a tan color by including onionskins in the boiling 
process. They were stored in the refrigerator until the big day. 

Each person was given a few eggs, and the tournament 
began. We would pair off and each person, in turn, would gently 
tap the top and bottom of the opponent’s egg with his or her own 
egg. This continued until only one person remained with an un- 
broken top or bottom. That person would be crowned as the 
family champion. The question always was whether the cham- 
pion was the person — or the egg. In other words, was it the skill 
of the contestant or the genetic make-up of the egg that 
determined the outcome? We resolved that question in favor of 
human skill by noting the number of times Sitto won. She was 
unquestionably the toughest opponent in the family. During the 
egg fight, each contestant would hold the egg by wrapping their 
fingers around it so very little of the egg’s surface was offered to 
the opponent to tap. In Sitto’s case, she hardly showed you any 
of the egg. When we’d constantly say to her, “Sitto, come on! 
You’ve got to show more of the egg,” she’d nod and say, “Go 
ahead,” barely moving her fingers from the well-protected egg. 
Invariably her opponent would lose patience and tap the 
combination of her encircled finger and perhaps a bit of the egg, 
and break his own. As usual with Sitto, business was business. 

Each Lebanese family on the block held its own 
tournament, and then we met on the street and continued battling 
eggs with those other families. There were several memorable 
events during these street contests. One young man tried to pawn 
off a wooden egg and, in later years, he used a plastic one. These 
attempts were never successful — he was easily found out. 

It’s my one memory of Giddo where he let me down. He 
advised me to put my two eggs in the refrigerator and let them 
get very, very cold, which would make them difficult to break. 
As I recall, my “special” eggs were the first ones to crack. 

As the years went by, and as people married into the 
family, they joined the ritual of the egg fights. Essie later colored 
the eggs, and began putting our names on each one. I carried on 
the custom with my children when they were growing up, and 
I’m pretty sure my brothers did as well. 
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Except for cakes and pies, which were my mother’s 
domain, Giddo was the chief baker, ably assisted by Sitto. Once 
a month they would get up at about 5:00 a.m. and start a fire in 
the coal/wood burning stove in the cellar, which had the perfect 
oven for baking. He and Sitto would prepare the flour and dough 
for the various items they baked. In addition to the thin, flat 
loaves of bread, which were our favorite, they baked tulmees, 
later popularly called pita bread; fatire, a triangle-shaped bread 
filled with spinach or ground meat; and menoosh, a small, round, 
flat loaf topped with zaatar (a blend of herbs) and sesame seeds. 
I remember being fascinated as I sat in the cellar stairway peering 
over the banister to get a better look at Sitto, kneading the dough 
into various shapes, and Giddo, expertly flipping the bread on his 
large wooden paddle, like the ones used in a pizza parlor, before 
sliding it into the oven. 

Giddo always sang when he baked. Many years ago, my 
brother Eddie discovered that one of the ballads sung by Giddo, 
which started off with, “Lindy, Lindy, yah teear,” actually sang 
the praises of Colonel Charles Lindbergh’s historic flight across 
the Atlantic. We had assumed as youngsters that the songs all 
had to do with Lebanese folklore. 

The monthly baking usually lasted until noon, supplying 
the family with baked goods for the following three or four 
weeks. They were stored in a large, round metal tub in the pantry 
and covered with a sheet. Our daily needs were taken from the 
tub, dampened and briefly heated in the oven to regain their 
original suppleness. The menoosh and fatire only lasted a few 
days because they were the favorites. On baking days, most of 
our friends on the block would wait around the house until late 
morning, when Giddo would come to the top of the cellar steps 
with several of the large loaves that had broken, and give them to 
Essie, saying, “These are for the boys.” As the “boys” meant our 
friends, too, the bread would be divided among all of us and 
eaten ravenously. 

To give you an idea of how popular they were outside our 
family, many years later, our close friend Joe Lanza and my 
brother Ernie repaired one of the garage roofs (we had five!). 
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When asked how much he wanted to be paid to do the job, Joe 
said, ““A couple dozen spinach pies and we’ll be even.” Needless 
to say, there was a special baking and Joe received a very ample 
amount of spinach pies. 

Another one of Giddo’s jobs was to help Pop load the car 
each day, and empty it each night. As a youngster, I used to 
enjoy watching Giddo because he had a very good sense of 
packing, which enabled him to utilize every square inch of space. 
When any of us boys tried to help by speeding up the process, he 
would always say, “Wait!” as he analyzed the placement of each 
bundle. For years, he received packages of goods from the back- 
room window and loaded Pop’s car, and at night he would 
reverse the procedure. Ironically, as a result of several strokes, 
that was the same window that he sat at during the last few years 
of his life looking at his compressed world. I wonder what his 
thoughts were as he viewed the huge garden, trees and lawn 
where he once was the gentle, kind foreman of his five-grandson 
workforce. 

Basketball was the most popular sport in the neigh- 
borhood. My older brothers and their friends organized a team to 
play against teams from other sections of Cranford. The dirt 
court, which Giddo and Pop helped us build near the garden, 
served as an excellent practice court. We all eventually logged in 
many, many hours shooting baskets late into each evening. 

However, the court had its limitations when five-player 
teams opposed each other. My grandfather naturally assumed 
that during the scrimmages some damage would be inflicted on 
his large, prolific garden. He probably expected an occasional 
stray bouncing ball to knock down a tomato or two or perhaps 
even a few bean plants. But he was not prepared for the debacle 
that resulted from the first big game: The portion of the garden 
that bordered the basketball court looked as though General 
Sherman had repeated his infamous Civil War march through it. 

Once in a while, the team would be fortunate enough to 
obtain Lincoln Grammar School for one of its Saturday morning 
games. To “dirt courters” this was equivalent to playing in Mad- 
ison Square Garden. One of the difficulties in obtaining the 
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Lincoln School gym was finding an adult sponsor to accept 
responsibility for the team, and to sit for several hours on a busy 
Saturday morning as chaperone. Giddo overheard the team 
bemoaning its plight, and offered to sponsor it. Many games 
were played under his sponsorship and, although I was too young 
to play very much, I was always at the blackboard, chalking and 
erasing the running score of the games. (Recently I went to Lin- 
coln School to vote. The polling booths were located in the 
gymnasium-auditorium. The blackboard was still there, and in 
my mind’s eye, I felt the excitement of 60 years ago, as I 
remembered watching the “skins” and “shirts” racing up and 
down the court. It was a very pleasant memory.) 

From the blackboard, I could see Giddo relaxing in his 
seat in the back row of the converted auditorium. He would sit 
there expressionless, watching with passive curiosity (this was 
years before the first TV sets) as 10 teenagers scrambled after the 
ever-elusive basketball. One day, as we were leaving the gym, I 
heard the school custodian say to Giddo, “Mr. Hobbie. This is a 
fine thing you are doing; it’s good for the boys.” Giddo nodded 
his head thoughtfully and replied, “Yes. But it’s even better for 
the corn and tomatoes.” 

Part of Giddo’s appeal to us was his readiness to 
participate at our level. At times the results were unexpected. 
We all especially recall, laugh and talk about that summer 
evening in the mid-1940s in a field near our house. A cousin, 
Norm Koury, my older brothers and I were practicing driving 
golf balls. We were aiming at the elevated Lehigh Railroad track 
bedding because it was easy to find the white golf balls against 
the dark gravel background. As the distance from our roadside 
tee-off spot was at least 125-150 yards from the railroad tracks, 
we usually ended up searching the fields for balls that weren’t hit 
that far. Mike, my oldest brother, was about to take his turn at 
our makeshift tee, when Giddo strolled by for his evening 
constitutional (walk). First you must visualize Giddo. He was a 
well-built man, with a gray-streaked handlebar mustache and 
wavy white hair parted at one side. He had zero familiarity with 
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or interest in the sport of golf other than hearing his grandsons 
talk about it. 

So when Mike said, “Hey, Giddo. Come and drive some 
golf balls with us,” we all laughed at the thought of our 65-year- 
old grandfather holding a club in his hand. He laughed good- 
naturedly, and then walked over to the tee. Taking the club from 
Mike’s hands without a word, he motioned toward the ground 
with it, and then directed, “Put the ball here.” Mike looked at 
Giddo for a moment, realized he was serious, and quickly 
kneeled and teed up the ball. The four of us were speechless, and 
frankly I was concerned that Giddo might hurt himself if he tried 
to swing the club. No one said a word as we watched him line up 
the face of the club with the ball. He measured his swing, as he 
had often seen us do. Once, twice. And then drawing back the 
club, he swung mightily, grunting as the club hit the ball. 
Whack! Four stunned, disbelieving youngsters watched in 
amazement as the golf ball rose into the sky toward the tracks. It 
appeared to stand still for an instant, then suddenly dropped out 
of the sight on the tracks. Giddo handed Mike the club, turned 
away, and continued his stroll down the street. Had he looked 
back, he would have seen the four of us rolling on the ground, 
convulsed with laughter as tears of disbelief streamed down our 
faces. 

Another memory of Giddo involves the many Monday 
trips to New York City, specifically in and around Canal Street 
near the Holland Tunnel. It was always exciting driving through 
the Holland Tunnel. We would try to count how many uniformed 
policemen were in the booths located every so many yards. It 
took seven years to build the Holland Tunnel at the cost of $54 
million, and it was open to traffic in 1927. I didn’t know it at the 
time, but there are two tubes connecting New York and New 
Jersey. I always wondered how people could breathe in the con- 
fines of the tubes. The answer, I learned, is 84 large fans, 56 of 
which are always running. The tunnel was named after Clifford 
Holland, who pioneered the twin-tube concept. 

On those Monday trips to New York, Pop bought the 
merchandise he needed for his customers while Giddo sold fresh 
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eggs to the employees of the clothing wholesale houses. One or 
several of us would accompany Pop and Giddo to watch the dry 
goods as they were piecemeal loaded into the car from the 
wholesale houses. It was interesting watching Giddo, who 
couldn’t read or write, keep account of his egg sales, with marks 
on a small pad from his pocket. He would spend considerable 
time making marks and figuring, and finally turned his figures 
over to me for final checking. I would multiply the number of 
dozen eggs sold by the selling price and arrive at a figure. 
Almost always, it matched Giddo’s total, but I have no idea of the 
system he used. _ 

Sometimes when we were in New York City, Giddo 
would take the subway to Brooklyn and load up on black olives, 
Syrian cheese, pistachio nuts, tahini (sesame paste), and other 
difficult-to-obtain Mid Eastern foods or ingredients for cooking 
and baking. I recall one time going with him for my first ride on 
the subway. The trains were so noisy and it was scary. On the 
way back, I forgot to pick up my bundle as we got off. Realizing 
this, Giddo quickly put down his packages, told me to stand there 
on the platform, and ran back into the car to retrieve my forgotten 
package. I was about 8 at the time, and all I could think of was 
“What do I do if the subway doors close on Giddo and he can’t 
get off?” I didn’t have a clue where I was, where I needed to go 
to get back to Pop’s car, etc., etc. Fortunately he was able to get 
the package and return before the doors closed. But for one brief 
moment, I was one shook-up kid. 

While Giddo was a gentle man, he did not spoil his 
grandchildren. Rather, he talked to us with reason, so that we 
could better understand the world we were growing up in. I 
recall at the age of about 10, I wanted to go to the movies and 
Pop told me that I had already gone the week before and couldn’t 
go again. I was in tears because my two best friends from 
grammar school were going, and I couldn’t go with them. Giddo 
put his hand on my shoulder and walked me to the back steps. 
That was the place I recall having many conversations with him. 
He explained that we were a large family, and my father worked 
very hard to support his family of nine people, that Pop was the 
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only breadwinner, and he had to use his money for food, taxes, 
gas for his car to go on the route, and so on. He reminded me 
that my best friends were from one-child families and, therefore, 
their families could afford to do more. Having explained this to 
my understanding, he took out his change purse, fished out a 
dime, and said, “This time, I’ll treat you to the movies. But now 
you understand why sometimes you can’t go as often as your 
friends.” I happily took the money, dried my eyes, and hugged 
my Giddo. And from then on, I knew that if I wanted to have 
more money to spend, I’d better find ways to earn some. It was 
one more way that my brothers and I learned to value money at a 
very early age. 

Another example of Giddo’s wise advice has stayed with 
me for life. He told the story of the two young Lebanese men 
traveling together over the mountains. During their first night’s 
meal, one of them cut the “bussel” (onion) in half, and kept the 
bigger half for himself. When he awoke in the moming, his 
companion had left, returning home. The lesson Giddo told us 
was to beware of “friends” who keep the bigger half for them- 
selves. Better you should return home than continue with 
someone you can’t trust. To this day, every time I’m dividing up 
portions for myself and others, Giddo is whispering in my ear, 
directing me never, never to take the larger half. 

As I’ve learned, Giddo not only was a good storyteller 
and guiding light in his grandsons’ lives, he also played a very 
similar role to many outside the family. In July 2002, Margaret 
Naiomi Winter, now in her mid-80s, told me she had been one of 
Giddo’s favorites as a little girl, She and our cousin, Anna 
Hobbib, Giddo’s niece, would sit on the bench in front of the 90 
Winans Avenue property, and listen while Giddo gave them very 
good advice on growing up during the difficult Depression era. 
She said, “He had so much wisdom, and he was so kind and 
patient. We all loved him so much and had great respect for 
him.” 

I wondered what it was that Giddo told those teenagers to 
help them cope with the pressures of being foreigners growing up 
in the 1930s and ‘40s. Perhaps our cousin, Violet Monser Porter, 
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captured it when she reminisced in a 1995 letter: “I miss my 
parents, miss Mom’s firm and unbinding opinions. They guide 
me today. Your grandfather Hobbie and my father [Illius Mon- 
ser] drummed in all around them a great sense of duty. A 
wonderful trait.” 

Late in his life, in the mid-1950s, Giddo was in failing 
health because of a series of strokes. I had been in Japan for 
several years at the time, and was anxious to get back to see him. 
Earlier in my life, I had taken his existence for granted: He would 
always be there. I had been young and occupied with my own 
life, trying to figure out where I belonged in this world, and 
tended to focus on myself, at times to the exclusion of my loved 
ones. In late 2002, I read a 50-year-old letter from Essie. She 
wrote, “We bought a new roll-away bed. Eddie is using it. We 
need it now as no one can use the room with Giddo ill. We got a 
new mattress for our bed, too. Made a few changes.” Where was 
Sitto sleeping in those days? Eddie recently told me, “The cot 
was in Giddo’s room for the caretaker, usually Sitto.” I also 
learned that Giddo had a little bell at his bedside at this time, 
which he would ring when he needed to alert a family member 
that he needed help. 

Fortunately, Giddo lived another two and a half years 
after I returned from Japan, and he got to see Gregg, my older 
son, who was three months old when Giddo died. I remember 
carrying that little infant into Giddo’s bedroom, and he managed 
a smile and said, “Nice baby.” I was thrilled that he had lived 
long enough to see that I now had begun a family and he would 
be represented in the future with yet another great-grandchild to 
carry his genes into another era. I knew he was happy for me. 

When Giddo died from another stroke in February 1959, 
in his early 80s, most of the family was at his bedside. Sad as it 
was, I had a sense of closure. I was able to tell him I loved him. 
When my parents and Sitto passed away, my brother Eddie had 
the sad task of calling me at work with the news. I never got to 
say good-bye — something I’ve always regretted. 

The family was sitting in the living room in a circle when 
Giddo died. Mr. Dooley was inside Giddo’s bedroom preparing 
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to remove him to the funeral home. Pop said, “How many times 
when I heard him [Giddo] ring that bell in the middle of the 
night, I hated getting up to see what he wanted. I was exhausted, 
and maybe he just wanted me to scratch his foot. Now Id give 
anything to hear him ring that bell again.” 

As I’ve grown older, now in my ‘70s, I begin to see 
Giddo and his role in our family in a different light. Bolstering 
that was the information gathered from many relatives and 
friends of his that I’ve interviewed in the past few years. Being a 
grandfather myself also gives me another perspective on this 
wonderful person, who helped mold the person I am and also was 
a major influence in the lives of my brothers. I believe most of 
the family probably would agree that Giddo was the kindest, 
gentlest and easiest to like of the adults in the house. Even 
though the 90 Winans Avenue view was that Giddo was the 
brawn, not the brain of the family, even though he had less to say 
than Sitto and Pop in family discussions, I now appreciate that 
Giddo’s words always were well thought-out and always made 
good sense. He cast a longer shadow than I realized at the time. 

When I look back at each of their roles in the family, 
Giddo appears to have had the least pressure and stress in his life. 
I might offer that Sitto wouldn’t abide with any stress or pressure 
because, as a result of the role she either carved out or was thrust 
upon her, she was the giver of the stress and pressure on the 
others. 

Sitto and Giddo lived totally unselfish lives, always 
devoting their energies to helping their son and his family and, on 
occasion, others. From my knowledge, I believe that in their 
adult lives they: 

e were aliens, never becoming citizens 
couldn’t read or write 
never celebrated their birthdays 
probably never went to a real barber 
never flew in an airplane 
never had a best friend 
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However, from all I could tell, they felt they lived 
fulfilled and complete lives. Every day was filled with 
accomplishment and pride in knowing they had contributed 
heavily to what was most important to them: the health, 
happiness and well being of this family. 


Visiting Giddo and Sitto Tommy 


You may wonder why I chose to discuss my mother’s 
parents collectively, when Giddo and Sitto each had their own 
chapter. Primarily it’s because I grew up with Giddo and Sitto in 
the same house. It was like having two sets of parents (that was 
both good and bad to growing boys). I only visited Giddo and 
Sitto Tommy at their home in Homer, NY, during summers with 
my mother, and that was only from the time I was about 5 until 
about 14 -- until I was old enough to be involved with my own 
friends and to work at summer jobs. Also our manpower was 
required in Pop’s “labor force” to handle the maintenance of the 
grounds and the enormous vegetable and fruit garden. 

Those visits to Homer (and nearby Cortland where most 
of my relatives lived) were usually for a month, sometimes for 
the entire summer. I was told that the purpose was to keep me 
from getting poison ivy, the scourge of the three younger Hobbie 
brothers. The irony was that even though the farmlands of upper 
New York State contained much more poison ivy than suburban 
Cranford, I never, ever caught poison ivy while in New York 
State and always was plastered with it during the summers -- and 
even some falls and winters — at home. It had to do with 
lifestyles in both locations. In Homer and Cortland, I was either 
in the movies, at the playgrounds, at the chicken farm in Homer, 
the dairy farm in Cortland, at Uncle Fred Isafs Bar or 
sequestered in Sitto Tommy’s apartment in Homer. In Cranford I 
was in the fields and bushes, playing with our dog who had been 
in the fields and bushes, etc. 

So what is my earliest recollection of going to Homer? A 
long, hot, uncomfortable ride, which invariably ended with being 
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either carsick, train sick, or bus sick. Most of the trips were by 
car, usually with my father or some relative dropping us off. The 
trip was about 220 miles in the period from 1935-1947. The 
roads were not good, the cars were not good, my stomach was 
never good. In fact, I didn’t stop getting carsick until I could 
drive. At that time, when I got nauseous, I was given the wheel 
and the upset stomach went away. Mind over matter? Or was it 
a visual thing that had to do with the physiology of sight? Today 
that trip takes less than four hours. 

Unlike my relationship with Giddo and Sitto Hobbie, my 
relationship with Giddo and Sitto Tommy was somewhat distant, 
even though I spent most summers with them during my 
childhood. The primary reason was that Giddo Tommy had a 
fulltime job away from the house, so that except for visiting him 
at his shoe shop, I didn’t have too much contact with him. Sitto 
Tommy spent much of her time preparing the foods for Giddo 
and otherwise supporting him. She was essentially forced into 
babysitting a restless youngster, who wanted to be anyplace other 
than on that sofa on the side porch playing solitaire. Sitto liked 
me there because she knew she was responsible for my welfare, 
so she wanted me where she could keep an eye on me. It didn’t 
make for smooth relations between grandson and grandmother. 
As I got older and more independent, I would run off to the 
playgrounds to seek friends within my own age group. That 
made Sitto Tommy very nervous — suppose something happened 
to me? 

Sixty years later, in talking with her daughters, Aunt 
Nettie and Aunt Margaret, I saw her in a much different light. 
She was a very loving, progressive, supportive mother, who had a 
good sense of humor and was always there for her children. She 
was a diabetic most of her adult life, and was required to take 
insulin daily. She finally became an American citizen in 1956 — 
a half century after arriving here. 

What was Cortland County like in the mid-30s through 
the mid-40s? From my eyes it seemed like this: predominantly 
Lebanese-Americans, most of whom were related to me. They 
owned restaurants, bars, hotel/restaurants and various other 
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businesses; they were teachers, contractors, and cobblers. They 
also spoke a Lebanese dialect, which I could pretty much 
understand but did not speak. Most treated me exceptionally well 
— although it wasn’t until I grew older that I realized it was 
because I was “Esther’s boy.” 

Mom was one of the best liked of the first-generation 
Lebanese who came from Cortland County. When Esther 
returned home, everyone extended themselves. And if my 
memory serves me well, as a young woman, Mom seemed very, 
very happy when she was with her extended family in her 
hometown. I guess the everyday pressures of being in a family of 
nine under one roof, five of whom were active, noisy, demanding 
boys, was not the easiest role. I suppose Mom’s annual visits 
upstate were a welcome recharging of her batteries. 

Later on, when Giddo, Pop, then Sitto passed away, Mom 
told me that her sisters wanted her to move back to New York 
State. “How can they expect me to move back there?” she asked 
me. “Don’t they know my life is here with my children and 
grandchildren?” By then, Mom had 16 beautiful grandchildren 
who adored her and often came to her for a grandmother’s love, 
warmth, guidance and, always, great food. I recall the smile on 
her face as her grandchildren would devour her spinach pies, 
grape leaves, hummus, tabouleh, etc. But I keep getting ahead of 
my story. This isn’t 1970 or 1980; it’s 1935. We were talking 
about what it was like to visit the Homer/Cortland area. 

You might wonder why I refer to them jointly. Homer is 
just a small village, and on several occasions, I followed Main 
Street in Homer the few miles to Main Street in Cortland on foot. 
My options in Homer were limited when I was young, from about 
5 to 10 years old. My favorite place in those years was Uncle 
Holley Calale’s poultry farm, where vegetables were also grown. 
His wife, Aunt Selma Sopp Calale, was one of Giddo Tommy’s 
younger sisters. Another favorite place was the movies, which 
changed twice a week in the single theater in Homer, and carried 
double features. I never missed a movie during the summer. 

In my younger years, I spent a lot of time in Giddo 
Tommy’s shoe shop. I earned a few nickels from his cronies who 
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visited each day to talk with him while he repaired shoes. They 
all asked me to shine their shoes, and I tried hard to do a good job 
so that my grandfather would be proud of me. Later I realized it 
was more a form of charity to a visiting grandson. 

I recall how at the ages of 8 to 12, I would watch Giddo 
Tommy work industriously. I can still see this short, stocky, kind 
man bent over his work, carving out a new sole from a piece of 
leather and, with the nails sticking out of his mouth, rapidly and 
efficiently hammering those nails into the newly cut leather sole. 
I would be mesmerized by the entire process, which ended with 
the machine that sanded the edges prior to Giddo applying the 
black dye to the finished repair job. I can see him today, his 
shirtsleeves held by garters on each arm, grunting with each 
action. 

I did feel useful when Sitto Tommy would entrust me 
with those tasty-looking hot lunches she would prepare for Giddo 
Tommy every day. I would carefully carry the platter, covered 
with a towel to keep it warm, down the steep back steps and 
through the back alley to the shoe shop. At a young age, I knew 
that dropping that heavy tray was not an option. Giddo Tommy 
had a passion for eating equal to the passion he showed in plying 
his trade. I loved watching him as he attacked those warm meals 
at noontime. When I got older, I realized that “gusto” was the 
word that best described his actions. 

Sitto Tommy took care of the apartment and Giddo 
Tommy. On weekends, she often worked at the Lehigh hotel and 
bar in Cortland, owned by a relative we called Uncle Fred Isaf, 
handling the backroom cooking chores. The Homer apartment 
was located over a grocery store whose name and ownership 
changed periodically. At one time it was the Food Bowl; another 
time it was the Market Basket. I don’t remember which came 
first. I believe for many years Giddo and Sitto Tommy owned 
the building but eventually sold it. On my last visit to Homer in 
2002, it had become a cosmetics store. The apartment upstairs 
had three bedrooms, a kitchen, bathroom, dining room and par- 
lor. Also a side porch with a sofa, where I spent a lot of time 
reading and playing cards -- sometimes with a cousin, most times 
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alone. After the age of 10, I would go across the street to the 
school playground, where I got to meet local kids and played 
softball and basketball. That made Homer more exciting for a 
kid on his own. 

Sitto Tommy was not as good a cook as many of the other 
Lebanese women in upstate New York, but nobody could prepare 
a meal faster, and absolutely no one made better lemon meringue 
pie. To this day, no one has come close. And her spaghetti also 
was excellent! 

One of the most exciting things for me visiting my Homer 
grandparents was an occasional chance to ride in the rumble seat 
of Giddo Tommy’s car. Try to visualize the trunk of your car, 
and imagine it opening from the top, pulled back instead of the 
bottom raised up. It only pulled back a short distance to reveal a 
cushioned seat, just like the ones inside the car except smaller. 
When you rode back there, the wind would blow on your face 
and you felt like you could fly. 

The most exciting ride I had was when I was about 10. 
Giddo Tommy, who loved Bingo, had won a card table at the 
Cortland County State Fair, held each year on Main Street 
between Homer and Cortland. The card table wouldn’t fit in the 
car, so I offered to hold it in the rumble seat. My grandparents 
were reluctant for fear I would not be able to hold the card table 
because of the wind generated from driving. I assured them it 
would be no problem. So I was given the job, but with several 
warnings to yell if it wasn’t working out. Within minutes of our 
heading for home late that night, I began to feel the card table slip 
away and take me with it. My brain screamed, “There is no way 
you’re going to let this fall”’ I hooked my feet and legs under a 
metal frame in the rumble seat and, even though it was very 
painful, I kept saying to myself over and over, “You’re not going 
to drop it.” When we arrived home safely, and they asked me 
how it had gone, I put on the biggest smile and told them how 
much fun I had had. Little did they know how close it had come 
to having that beautiful card table sail down Main Street without 
the help of a car. 
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Another incident I recall from my days in Homer 
occurred one Saturday afternoon when I was about 9 years old. I 
was in the movies, where I spent an inordinate amount of time. It 
was late in the day, and after over three hours in that dark movie 
house, I emerged blinking my eyes, trying to adjust to the 
sunlight. I was somewhat “out of it,” but kept walking toward 
Sitto Tommy’s apartment several blocks away. I barely noticed a 
large congregation of well-dressed people blocking the sidewalk 
ahead of me. I weaved my way through them, and reached the 
point where the concrete path coming from the “house” on my 
left intersected the sidewalk on Main Street. Just at that time, a 
funeral procession, led by pallbearers carrying a casket, just 
about ran into me. I leaped out of the way, staring in shock at the 
coffin and pallbearers, who had almost run me down. For a 
moment, I was in a daze, as I pieced together what had happened. 
It was frightening, not only because of the near-collision, but 
because I was almost run over by a coffin. As it was, I already 
had a deep-seated fear of funerals, coffins and the dead. To find 
myself suddenly in the middle of all three left me shaking. It was 
over 60 years ago, and I still remember how devastated and 
embarrassed I was. 

Now for Cortland. It was so much more fun to visit 
Cortland. For the past six years, ’ve been interviewing many 
elderly relatives from this area as well as those in New Jersey 
who have knowledge of our family. However, at this moment, 
I’m reaching out to Maureen Isaf (my cousin Bobby’s wife) and 
her college paper. In Maureen’s preface, she quotes the African 
proverb, “When an old person dies, a library burns to the 
ground.” I have found this so true because, as I write, new 
questions pop up and the sources of the information are no longer 
available to me. 

Why did I have so many Lebanese families to visit and 
play with in Cortland? Who were they? How did they get there? 
Well, according to Maureen, the “1902 Cortland Country 
Directory lists Joseph Abdallah as a dairy farmer owning seven 
cows and leasing 175 acres.” There was also a “Joseph Calale, 
farmer, leasing 10 acres.” In 1908, an Akil Calale appears in the 
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directory — probably the same one who came to the United States 
in 1902 with Giddo Tommy. In 1989, Selma Calale (Giddo 
Tommy’s sister who married Holley) said she recalled a relative 
of her father-in-law’s, Akil, named Monsour from Oneonta (and 
we have dear friends, Monsers of Oneonta — were they related?). 
Alec Brown, my Aunt Rose’s second husband, recalls that Akil 
may have also been called Joseph. He was listed as selling eggs 
and notions in 1908 and probably was the first peddler in 
Cortland. He opened a general store and began to hire fellow 
Lebanese as peddlers. His wife and another woman, Anna Sopp 
(Sitto Tommy) were both peddlers. Although most peddlers 
walked with heavy packs on their backs, Akil Calale bought a 
horse and wagon for his wife, and Sitto Tommy used to ride with 
her. Which means both our Sittos were peddlers, one fulltime, 
one part-time. 

There were many businesses in Cortland that grew 
throughout the 20" Century, and many of them were run by our 
relatives, with whom we visited and spent our summers. My 
brothers Mike and Bob usually visited our Oneonta relatives, 
while Ed and I were slated for the Cortland visits. Emie swung 
between both places, and I believe as he grew older he spent 
more of his time in Cortland. What were these businesses? I’ve 
already told you about Holley Calale and his poultry business in 
Homer. And also Giddo Tommy’s shoe repair/shine parlor. 

In Cortland, one of my favorites was “Uncle” Charlie 
Abdallah’s dairy business. He was my mother’s uncle by 
marriage to Giddo Tommy’s sister Salemie. He had a sandwich 
and ice cream shop in front of his expanding dairy. 

Probably the place and family I spent most of my time 
with was my mother’s “Uncle” Fred, who owned and operated 
Hotel Lehigh, where Sitto Tommy cooked those famous spaghetti 
meals. The combination hotel-bar-restaurant was located near 
the factory section of Cortland. 

Giddo Tommy’s brother Mike, also called Shaheen, had 
several businesses. The first was a shoe shop on Main Street in 
Cortland. Then there was a bar and restaurant on the opposite 
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side of the street from Fred Isaf’s Hotel Lehigh. I believe it was 
called the Rainbow Grille. 

George and Tom Sopp, two more of Giddo Tommy’s 
brothers, passed on before I knew them. George was a barber, 
and Tom had a restaurant. Their children, our cousins, came in 
and out of our lives over the years. 

My mother’s youngest sister was Rose. She was 11 when 
my mother and father married. Later she married a cousin of 
Fred Isaf’s, Salem Isaf, from Macon, GA. Uncle Salem was 
another of the successful Lebanese-American business owners in 
Cortland. He established the Cortland Paper Company on Main 
Street. Their son, Bob, was four years younger than I, and often 
hung around with my brother Ed. The Isafs lived above the 
Paper Company, and their home was a place I frequently visited. 
My mother spent a lot of time with her sister Rose. The part-time 
secretary who helped Aunt Rose run the office was Helen, Fred 
Isaf’s oldest daughter, who later married my cousin George 
Hobbib, from Plainfield, NJ. Helen and George were a movie- 
star handsome couple. In my mind, they could have easily 
starred in a Hollywood production and not been out of place. 

During my fact-finding trips to New York State in the 
early part of the 21 Century, I ran into some contradictory 
stories about Giddo Tommy, about both his life and his death. 
One relative recently told me that Giddo Tommy was a very good 
singer, played the oud (I believe a Mid Eastern wind instrument), 
and the clarinet. He further stated that Giddo played in a quartet, 
and had gigs at many of the Lebanese-American clubs. He said 
Giddo Tommy was invited to go to New York City and sing at 
some Arabic events, but that Sitto Tommy prevailed on him not 
to go. He also added that Giddo Tommy died of ALS (Lou 
Gehrig’s disease). My brother Eddie thinks he died of muscular 
dystrophy. Another version, from another relative in upstate 
New York, was that Giddo Tommy played the oud and only sang 
socially. He did not play the clarinet, and died of polio in about 
1948. 

One of my last memories of my youth in Homer occurred 
in August 1949, shortly after my graduation from high school. I 
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was reminded of it recently by reading a letter from my brother 
Ernie written at that time. Ernie had worked that summer in a 
bean factory in Cortland, and played basketball with the local 
kids. He said that Sitto Tommy had agreed I could visit with a 
friend over night. We drove up with my cousin George Hobbib, 
who was courting Helen Isaf. He was going up for the weekend, 
and my buddy and I went along for the brief visit. It was late at 
night, and we were sleeping in the bedroom next to the kitchen in 
Sitto Tommy’s apartment. Around 1:00 in the morning, I was 
shaken awake by my friend, who asked, “Hob, what the hell is 
that?” Groggily, I slowly awoke and couldn’t miss the gurgling 
sound of an arkele (a water pipe). We pushed the door open 
slightly, just enough to see Sitto Tommy and her nephew from 
Elmira smoking the arkele and discussing world issues. I was 
too sleepy to be embarrassed at what looked like two of my 
relatives smoking dope. Later I have come to know that this was 
simply a popular Mid Eastern way of smoking tobacco and 
hashish. Of course, our Sitto Tommy only smoked tobacco! 
When we got back to New Jersey, my buddy made it a point to 
describe the scene in detail to all of our friends. 

I didn’t return to Homer/Cortland for many years 
thereafter. The next time came after college, military service and 
marriage, when I finally returned with my wife and three children 
to show them the playground of my youth. A few years later, in 
1971, Sitto Tommy passed away. 

In reflecting on the time I spent in Cortland and Homer, I 
realize that very little of that time was actually spent with Giddo 
and Sitto Tommy, even though I lived at their house. 
Coincidentally, there was a parallel between the way I felt for 
them as a couple and the way I felt about Giddo and Sitto 
Hobbie. In both cases, I was comfortable with, felt secure with 
and loved dearly both Giddos. In my youth, both Sittos were the 
decision-makers and disciplinarians in the family. As a young- 
ster, I was not always happy in their presence. However, I 
wonder if I had gotten to know Sitto Tommy when I was an adult 
if my opinion of her would have changed as it did with Sitto 
Hobbie. Unfortunately, because of geography and my own 
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coping with growing up, I never had the opportunity. Both Sittos 
were remarkable women, who grew up in an era when women 
were not liberated. Apparently, neither one of them believed that 
or let it stand in their way. 


Pop 


I’ve approached this section about my father with some 
trepidation because there are so many things I want to say, and 
I’m concerned that I won’t do them justice. Pop was an excep- 
tional person, and the older I’ve become, the more I’ve realized 
what he made of the life that was given to him. Aldous Huxley 
must have had Pop in mind when he wrote, “Experience is not 
what happens to a man. It is what a man does with what happens 
to him.” 

Pop probably made his share of mistakes during his 70 
years, but the roles he played in his family, with his friends, in his 
business and community, and in his church say a lot about who 
he was. 

He was born in Nebeh, Lebanon, on July 20, 1899, and 
baptized September 1, 1899, by the priest David Attallah. The 
witnesses were his grandfather (Sitto’s father) Yusef Butros Abu 
Karam and Seagha, a great aunt and wife of Faris Yusef Butros. 
He was left with his father and grandparents at 16 months of age 
while his mother crossed the ocean to find a new life for their 
family. About 18 months later, he and his father boarded a 
steamship for a long voyage to Ellis Island. In March 1902, what 
went through his mind while he and his father were riding that 
bus to Oneonta, NY, five hours away from Ellis Island? Within 
the next year, he was boarded at a farmer’s home while his 
parents took the horse and wagon, laden with dry goods, to the 
farms of upper New York State. Then, at about 7 years of age, he 
was abruptly returned to Oneonta and put into the public school 
system. And for the next 9 years he attended school, eventually 
also working as a laborer on the railroad. 
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Pop at age 40, 1939 
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So what about Joseph is already revealed by his early life? 
We know he was extremely bright, obedient, hard working, and 
quietly relentless about achieving his dreams. He was smart 
enough to complete his high school education in just three years 
at the age of 16. And a prominent physician told Lizzie that 
young Joseph was so bright that he wanted to sponsor a West 
Point or medical school education for him. But Lizzie politely 
turned down the offer because her goal was to return to Lebanon. 
The loyal, obedient son had no recourse but to obey his mother. 
While they continued to work and save money in various cities 
throughout the Northeast, all of Joseph’s dreams to live and 
prosper in America were constantly threatened by the overriding 
theme of, “We’re going back to the old country soon.” And as I 
related before, Joseph ultimately got his wish by subtly letting his 
parents hear the horror stories of Lebanon. So he was finally able 
to settle in Cranford and pursue his life as the American that he 
had become. 

A huge part of Pop’s life from 1931 on was “The Route.” 
I refer to The Route in capital letters because for the next 38 
years that word signified a way of life directly for my father and 
often my grandmother and, indirectly, for the rest of the family. 
The Depression that began in 1929 signaled the end of his career 
in the silk mills, when he was laid off in 1931 with his Uncle 
Bshara. Pop joined The Route, which had previously been the 
purview of Giddo and Sitto. Pop mechanized The Route by using 
his four-door Nash sedan in place of the horse and wagon. Was 
the horse-and-wagon completely retired, or was it used as a 
backup when there were problems with the car? We’ll never 
know because unfortunately there is no one to ask. Sitto and 
Giddo did stay involved, especially Sitto, who often would 
accompany Pop on The Route. I'd like to have been able to ask 
Pop how he felt about having Sitto with him, but that, too, we’ll 
never know. 

Shortly after the family moved into the Big House in 
1930, Aziz and Sadie Kiamie came from Brooklyn to become 
Pop’s first tenants, with their children Charlie, Gladys and 
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William. A fourth child, Richard, was born in 1932. Then they 
all moved to Brooklyn for several years, before returning to live 
with Aunt Sadie’s mother, Sitto Kareemy, in her house 
diagonally across the street from our home. The last two Kiamie 
children, Arthur and Robert, were born there, and Richard lived 
there until the mid-1990s. 

One day in the late 1990s, I was awakened by the sound 
of fire engines near my home on Winans Avenue. I rushed out to 
my front porch to watch as Cranford’s fire department battled the 
blaze that was destroying a four-family house across from my 
home. It was a big fire, and it threatened to spread to the old 
Kiamie house next door. Standing in the middle of the street, 
shouting orders to the firefighters on where to concentrate their 
hoses, was Cranford’s fire chief, Arthur Kiamie. As I watched 
with fascination, I couldn’t stop thinking what was going through 
Arthur’s mind as he watched the house he was born and raised in 
become threatened by menacing flames. The fire department was 
able to extinguish the fire. The Kiamie house escaped unscathed. 
And I didn’t get to ask Arthur whether it was the fire chief or the 
young boy, or both, who was dealing with that crisis. 

Turning back to Pop, here’s what he was faced with in the 
“30s. A young man in his 30s, he had taken over the family 
business amidst the biggest depression this country had ever 
experienced. He had four young sons and a young wife who was 
learning the many responsibilities of being a wife, a mother and a 
daughter-in-law (living six hours away from where she had been 
raised and happy). Pop had a mother and father, whom he loved 
and respected but didn’t necessarily always agree with, especially 
his strong-willed mother. He had tenants in his new, large home, 
and was learning the life of a landlord. A few years ago, I was 
talking with Helene Kiamie, the widow of Charlie Kiamie, Pop’s 
closest friend. Helene commented sadly that, “Your poor father 
never lived one day without a tenant over his head.” Having 
lived in both situations, I understood Helene’s point about the 
need for privacy. Helene had forgotten the happy few years Pop 
had his small vacation house in the Poconos, where he had some 
degree of privacy. 
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The Nordengrens became Pop’s second tenants, and lived 
there from the mid-30s until the early 40s. Ed and Katherine 
Nordengren had children, Sonny, Kelly, Jerry and Dorothy. The 
boys were roughly our age, so Mike, Ernie and I each had a 
buddy. On rainy days, they came down the back steps and we 
played hide and seek, and other games in our large cellar. 

Each day Pop selected his dry goods orders from his 
storage areas. The cellar was the mini warehouse, where most of 
the goods were stored for short periods. The back room behind 
the kitchen was a staging area for the most-often-used goods 
loaded and unloaded daily into Pop’s car of the decade. Pop was 
big on the Nash, and had several renditions of it. He also had a 
Pontiac station wagon, and a few other cars over the four decades 
he worked his Route. 

Unfortunately, by the time I was old enough to drive, Pop 
had decided to have a sign painted on the left front door, 
advertising his name, business and perhaps telephone number. I 
don’t know about my brothers, but whenever I was allowed to 
borrow the car for a date, I made sure to park the car with the 
painted door facing away from my date’s house. Somehow it 
didn’t strike me as the best conversation piece to start an evening. 

At the height of his business, he had about 300 customers 
in Cranford and the surrounding towns. He eventually had a 
defined schedule and a charge account with each of these 
customers. Some paid weekly, others monthly and, thankfully, 
just a few, rarely. Many of Pop’s customers considered him a 
friend, and he often sold to several generations of the same 
family. Once in a while, one of my brothers or I will run into 
someone who will ask us if we are “related to that nice man who 
used to come to our house with clothes.” 

When the family experienced the darhbee (a blow) with 
the death of 9-year-old Edward in 1936, a heavy pallor hung over 
the house for many months. My mother cried a lot, but 37-year- 
old Pop was so overwhelmed by his numerous responsibilities 
that any mourning he did was very personal and private. 

In addition to his extremely busy job as the only 
breadwinner in this still-expanding family, Pop had many 
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unofficial job descriptions. I can’t remember a repairman ever 
coming to our house to fix anything. Pop was the electrician, 
plumber, painter, carpenter, car mechanic, lawn mower 
repairman, mason, gardener and horticulturist (he experimented 
with hybridizing our many fruit trees — creating peach/plums, 
now called nectarines, for example). He also was our resident 
preacher and philosopher, giving very sound advice to my 
brothers and me, although much of that time we didn’t place a 
high value on it — as is the case with most kids. In those latter 
capacities, he constantly encouraged his sons to be honest, law- 
abiding, God-fearing and hard-working citizens. 

Pop not only was the unofficial repairman, but he was 
good at it. He could fix anything. Unfortunately most of his sons 
didn’t have too much enthusiasm to learn his skills. How many 
times I would be holding the light for him in the cellar as he was 
repairing the washing machine, and he would try to explain in 
detail what he was doing. I just wanted him to finish so I could 
go back outside and play with my friends. In later years, many 
times I regretted not having paid more attention as I tried to solve 
my own mechanical, electrical and plumbing repair problems. 

Pop also served as the barber for his five sons, Giddo and 
a few men on the block. A few years ago, my brother Emie gave 
me an old metal cigar box that contained Pop’s manual hair 
clippers, scissors and some stones for sharpening the blades. I 
display it on a small table in the corner of my dining room. As I 
look at them now, I marvel at the fact that about once a month, 
my father squeezed those unwieldy clippers many hundred times 
in an afternoon in order to make sure his five sons looked pre- 
sentable. And all of this extra work happened at the end of a hard 
day on The Route. I suppose you weren’t allowed to get “tennis 
elbow” in those days...or maybe you just didn’t mention the 
pain. I know he also cut hair for a few adults and Aziz Kiamie 
cut his. I think Gabriel Koury and Pop also traded haircuts. 

We all got haircuts from him because no one could waste 
the family’s hard-earned money by going to a real barber. Now 
I'll tell you how I learned to survive these uncomfortable ordeals 
that we had to go through each month. My brothers probably 
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have their own version of this story, but that’s one of the advan- 
tages of being the author. When Pop pulled into the driveway on 
returning from The Route, he would make his decision to give 
haircuts. It usually wasn’t a planned event. If he still had the 
energy, or Essie convinced him that we needed shearing, he’d 
yell out for us to “set up the chair and get the tools.” It took a 
number of years, but I eventually figured it out. You never 
wanted to be the first or last, but preferably the third. It took Pop 
at least one haircut, sometimes two, before he would hit his 
stride. The first person usually didn’t fare well, nor did the last 
one because by then those manual clippers had worn out Pop’s 
muscles, tendons and ligaments. The last person would have a 
lot of hair yanked out not cut with the clippers. Pop always used 
to make light of our complaints about the quality of the haircut, 
and would say, “The difference between my haircut and the 
barber is about one week.” And then he would add, “And you 
can’t beat the price.” 

One more hair story concerns how the five of us handled 
Pop’s theory about keeping one’s scalp clean, fresh and infection- 
free. He believed that once a year, he had to give each one of us 
“the cure” — more specifically, the “mange cure.” Pop had a 
bottle of an extremely strong-smelling, dark, thick liquid labeled 
“Mange Cure,” and he would rub that potion into each of our 
heads, and we weren’t allowed to rinse for several hours. It took 
about three to four days before that foul smell would subside. 
Needless to say, we negotiated with Pop if there was a social 
function of some sort, like going to school. He was reasonable, 
but adamant about the need for the cure. As a kid, I took Pop’s 
word for the need to undergo this extreme ritual to safeguard my 
once bushy head. A few minutes ago, I looked up mange in an 
old dictionary, and Webster said, “contagious skin diseases 
marked especially by eczematous inflammation and loss of hair 
that affect domestic animals or sometimes man.” From today’s 
point of view, I see a lot of love in what Pop did to us, but you 
couldn’t prove it by us 60 years ago. 

In the communication classes that I teach today, we focus 
attention on the use of nonverbal communication, or body 
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language. One aspect of nonverbals is called “substitution” -- 
that’s when the nonverbal replaces the verbal but conveys the 
same message. Another is when the nonverbal controls the ver- 
bal, like a choirmaster’s baton controlling the singers’ voices. 
That’s called “regulating.” The reason for this background is to 
better understand the following story. 

The custom in our home was, whenever guests visited, 
that a tray, or sayneeyee (pronounced sigh-nee-ee) would be pre- 
pared with nuts, dates, raisins, dried apricots and similar treats. 
Also there would be something to drink, like arak, an anise- 
flavored Arabic liqueur which had a powerful kick. All the 
guests would sit in a large circle and for hours talk about every- 
thing that was happening in their lives. To the brothers this 
would eventually become boring, but protocol dictated that 
certain guests received the full family presence. It probably was 
my father’s way of showing extra respect. 

Several times in my youth, while I was seated in the 
privileged circle, the sayneeyee would be passed around the 
room. My brothers and I could hardly wait for the tray to reach 
us. I would be eyeballing my favorite treat on the tray, and then 
when it was in front of me, I would open my hand to take a large 
helping. First, though, I would check across the way, where my 
father sat quietly. He would give me a small smile — the 
“regulating” signal that meant, “Slow down, sonny. We have 
guests here. Don’t get too greedy.” Once in a while, some well- 
meaning “uncle” or elder would see my dilemma and say, “Don’t 
worry about your father. You take all you want.” I’d again look 
at my father, who now had a much larger smile, which meant, 
“OK. Enough with this. Take one or two and let the tray keep 
moving.” If the smile got real, real big, it would mean, “We'll 
have to talk about this when the company leaves.” None of us 
ever wanted Pop to have to use his real big smiles. For the 
record, after that second smile, I usually quickly took one or two 
nuts, or even sometimes said, “I’m really not hungry,” and 
allowed the tray to pass. 

Pop was a fair man. But sometimes, if he was tired or 
irritated about something, he could lash out at the irritant. 
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Dinnertime was not a time for arguing, fighting or too much 
clowning around. He would tolerate just so much, give one 
warning, and then lash out once with a backhand or forehand slap 
at the perpetrator. Afterwards, the meal would continue on a 
more solemn note. JI had my share of conversation-ending 
smacks. Years later, we discussed those events, and my brothers 
and J agreed that had he directed his talents elsewhere, Pop would 
have been a world-class tennis player because he had strong 
forehand and backhand “strokes.” 

As you can appreciate, because of his many, many 
responsibilities, on occasion, Pop could draw the line, even with 
Sitto, which was very unusual. One day while we were having 
lunch during his break from The Route, Sitto began needling him 
about the success of a neighbor’s seedling as compared with one 
Pop was trying to grow. Pop pushed his chair back from the 
table, quickly went out the side door (we all ran to the kitchen 
windows to watch him). He walked out to the garden, reached 
down and pulled out the plant, threw it on the humus pile, and 
returned to his seat at the table. He wiped his hands together and 
said, “Now there’s no more problem.” Not a sound was heard at 
the table except Sitto who, very quietly, said “kersh” (perhaps 
“devil.”) But even she knew better than to pursue the issue. 

Pop loved the water, and was an excellent swimmer. He 
had an unusual style, which involved providing buoyancy by 
letting air in and out of his lungs. Unfortunately for me, I could 
not grasp his concept, and spent most of my time in the water 
desperately trying to imitate an eggbeater. During the hot 
summers, Pop would finish The Route early, load us boys with an 
occasional neighborhood kid into the Nash, and head off to 
Charlie’s Beach, also known as Morgan’s Beach. It wasn’t the 
cleanest or the prettiest, but it was the closest to Cranford. And 
there on those hot summer days, we splashed and laughed and 
cooled off in the water. My only uncomfortable time was once in 
a while looking way out at my father floating all alone on his 
back far from shore. I remember worrying, “What if he sinks?” 
In reality, Pop probably was ridding himself of the heat, the 
pressures of life, and his many responsibilities -- just relaxing and 
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enjoying the water. We all loved that tiny beach. Years later as 
adults, when any of us drove to Point Pleasant, Seaside Heights, 
Spring Lake, or Long Beach Island, we tried to figure out where 
Charlie’s Beach used to be. Frankly, I don’t think it’s there any 
more, and if it is, I’m positive people don’t swim there. 

During the war years, 1941-45, we didn’t have the luxury 
of Charlie’s Beach very often because gasoline was rationed. 
Each family, depending on its allotted stamps for the month, had 
to make many decisions on how it would use its share. Pop had 
more stamps than most because his business required him to 
drive his car. Since he had one of the few cars in the 
neighborhood at that time, he’d periodically ask the Lebanese 
families to list what they needed from the meatpacking house in 
Newark, and he’d go there and pick up everybody’s orders. 

Pop was deeply patriotic. He always stood rigidly at 
attention when the National Anthem was playing. When it came 
time to buy U.S. Savings Stamps and War Bonds at school, we 
bought much more than our classmates. Mike reminded me that 
one time Pop gave him a $2,000 check (this is the early 1940s 
and that was a great deal of money) and told him he wanted all 
three of us (Mike, Ernie and me) to get credit for the purchase in 
each of our grammar school classes. 

Pop also served as the Air Raid Warden for Winans 
Avenue during World War II. Among his duties were to ensure 
that all the houses were following the strict precautionary 
blackout rules (shades down, no lights showing during the night 
to make it harder for possible enemy planes to locate targets). 

I’ve mentioned our large garden, sprawled over several 
lots. Under Pop’s rules, with Giddo overseeing our efforts, the 
five boys had to put in equal amounts of time digging, hoeing, 
weeding, picking our produce. There will never be a better 
vegetable taste than a freshly picked tomato or cucumber. Pop 
placed a saltshaker on a garden-side windowsill so we could 
wash the desired vegetable at the side faucet, salt it from the 
handy shaker, and then enjoy that exquisite garden-fresh taste. 
We spoiled many a meal devouring delicious tomatoes and 
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cucumbers, and occasionally other vegetables or fruits from our 
garden and mini orchard. 

In an April 1955 letter to me in Japan, Pop revealed 
nature’s influence on him when he wrote, “The peach and plum 
trees are in full bloom, with the apple and pear buds ready to 
burst forth.” 

Sitto administered the selling of the surplus vegetables 
and fruit, which we five boys would peddle around town. Leave 
it to Sitto to be able to turn a dollar. She would bag the tomatoes 
or whatever the produce was, load our wagon, and off we’d go. 
They all got sold, and Sitto was our account manager and the 
banker. 

Pop initiated a reward system for our efforts in selling the 
surplus produce from our bountiful grounds. At the end of each 
summer, he took all the boys to see a New York Giants double- 
header at the Polo Grounds in New York City. It was quite an 
escapade, and we all looked forward to that day with great 
anticipation. In the city, Pop always stopped to buy us a bag of 
Nedick’s hot dogs and their famous “fresh fruit” orange drink. 
These were great outings, which would have been even better had 
the Giants done their part. They rarely won in those days. 

One day, when I was about 8, Pop saw me crying and 
asked what was wrong. As a rabid Giants fan, I told him that the 
Giants had lost again even after I had knelt down before the 
picture of Jesus in our bedroom and prayed for them to win. I 
asked, “How could God do that after I had prayed for them to 
win?” Pop said that maybe somebody who wanted the other 
team to win had prayed harder. I didn’t like his answer, but how 
could I argue with his logic? 

The Giants moved to San Francisco, and were later 
replaced by the Mets, who continued that losing tradition. Once 
in a while, one of the Mets teams provided us with a miracle 
finish, but they were very few and far between. 

What none of us knew about our selling the surplus 
vegetables each year was that Pop took all the monies we earned 
from those sales and started a bank account for each of the five 
boys. By the time each of us was old enough to have a part-time 
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job, Pop gave us our bankbook and encouraged us to save 
something from each paycheck. It was a great incentive, and 
when I got out of the Army in 1956, with the savings from all my 
part-time jobs, and the dollars from the garden-produce sales, I 
was able to purchase a brand new car for cash, and have some 
money left over. 

Sundays were truly Pop’s day to rest. In the morning he 
took his bath and shaved. That was the only time he 
monopolized the bathroom. Sometimes I’d watch him shave 
from the bathroom doorway. I loved the sound the straight razor 
made as he scraped away the suds and whiskers. During the past 
few years, sometimes when standing in front of that same mirror, 
I would see from the comer of my eye the hook that held his 
strop for sharpening the razor, and then I’d see him in the mirror 
shaving. It would all come back to me, and for a brief moment, it 
felt very good. 

Pop was the best letter-writer in the family. He started his 
letters at the very top of the page, and then wrote on the entire 
sheet side-to-side, front and back. There was very little white 
space on his completed letters. He told you everything that was 
happening at home in detail — about every facet of life concerning 
his loved ones. And he never hesitated to give his opinions on 
what we were doing with our lives. 

Pop was very aware of his reputation for writing all- 
inclusive letters. As he wrote to me in a March 1954 letter when 
I was in Japan, “I have decided to write you a letter myself, so get 
ready for the Hobbie Gazette.” He also had a dry sense of 
humor, as illustrated by an excerpt from a 1951 letter while I was 
away at college in West Virginia. I had a dog at home, and it was 
being cared for by Sitto and other members of the family. His 
name was “Isa,” and he was often referred to as “Isa dog.” Pop 
wrote, “Isa dog is engaged to be married. We are having a hard 
time keeping him on our end of the street. He takes off anytime 
we try to give him exercise.” 

Another time I was complaining to him about the change 
in taste of dried apricot strips (amardeen). I said, “When I was a 
kid and we ate those tough, leathery strips of apricot, they were 
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chewy, the taste was great and lasted in your mouth. Today’s 
apricot sheets seem artificial, pasty and tasteless. | What 
happened?” Pop began laughing and said, “Those old strips that 
were imported were made by the villagers stomping the apricots 
with their bare feet, which gave them that special taste you like.” 
When I said, “Yuk,” he broke out laughing, and I don’t know to 
this day whether he was serious or not. 

Throughout our youth, Pop had several expressions he 
would use with us. One was to “take holt,” which meant to hold 
on to something tightly. The other he used with my brothers and 
me when we didn’t agree with his reasoning about letting 
bygones be bygones. He would say, “You’re a hard man, 
McGee” — meaning we were being stubborn. We believe that was 
a reference to a popular radio show in his day, “Fibber McGee 
and Molly,” but we don’t know why Fibber was a hard man. 

In spite of his enormous daily workload and family 
responsibilities, Pop made sure he found time to follow his sports 
interests. He was a loyal New York Giants baseball fan and 
inculcated that allegiance to his five sons. He closely followed 
the sports activities of his sons and, later on, his grandsons. As 
he grew older and more family members became involved, he 
attended more and more athletic events, especially basketball and 
baseball games. Thanks to Pop’s letters during my college and 
military service years, I had monthly in-depth reviews of my 
brothers’ sports accomplishments. 

Pop was a great believer in humility. He didn’t abide by 
anyone bragging, be they his sons or his sports heroes. In the late 
1940s, one of our favorite pitchers for the Giants was ticketed for 
speeding by a New York City policeman. The newspaper 
account of the incident quoted the player as challenging the 
police officer with the question, “Don’t you know who I am?” I 
can vividly see my father’s angry look as he pointed to his chest 
and mimicked the player’s arrogant question. From that day on, 
as far as my father was concerned, that pitcher no longer existed 
as a member of the Giants. I guess being a “hard man, McGee” 
must have run in the family. 
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In keeping with his strong sense of humility, my father 
usually downplayed praise from others. After we had all grown 
up and were leading our own lives, one day we attended a wed- 
ding as a family. As his five sons, dressed appropriately for this 
festive occasion, were standing around Pop talking about the 
event, one of his acquaintances approached him, looked at the 
well-dressed young men and said, “Joe. Look at those fine young 
men. You must be very proud of them.” Pop managed a small 
smile, and nodding to the man, said, “Thank you. They’re good 
boys.” And then he changed the subject to a discussion of the 
wedding. 

I recall one time during my college days when I 
uncharacteristically scored a lot of points in a basketball game. 
There was a player from Seton Hall at that time, who had 
uncanny jumping ability, but was a poor shooter. I was still 
feeling my success that evening when Pop complimented me on 
my game. Still feeling quite elated, I said, “Pop, if I could jump 
like him, I bet I could be an All-American.” He didn’t hesitate a 
second, replying, “And if he could shoot like you, he’d probably 
be an All-American.” Then he added, “Son. Everyone has some- 
thing they can do well. Be appreciative for whatever abilities 
you’ve been given. You already are very fortunate.” Pop tried to 
make sure his sons kept their perspective in life. 

Pop was also a man of strong convictions. In the late 
1950s, I told him about my manager at Western Electric, who 
would invite me into his office and then put his feet on his desk 
so that I had to look past the soles of his shoes to hold a 
conversation with him. The usually mild-mannered Pop said, “In 
the old country, if a man sat with his shoe soles in your face, it 
was grounds to kill him.” I was somewhat startled by Pop’s 
strong words, and wondered from whom he had heard this as he 
was growing up in America. Very recently, during America’s 
war to unseat Saddam Hussein, this helped me to better under- 
stand the significance of Iraqi citizens striking a statue of their 
deposed leader with the soles of their shoes. 

In the late 1940s, the family on occasion would gather 
around the kitchen table in the early evening and discuss the 
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“situation.” This pertained to the property that Giddo and Uncle 
Bshara jointly owned in Lebanon. Apparently relatives were 
living in the house, and Giddo and Uncle Bshara were also 
sending them a check every month to help out. At one particular 
meeting, Uncle Bshara was translating the correspondence in 
which the relatives were asking for more money because they 
wrote that “times were bad.” Pop, Giddo and Uncle Bshara 
decided it was time for a fact-finding mission to investigate the 
situation. Uncle Bshara made the trip to Lebanon, stayed for a 
while, and returned with his analysis. It seemed that the people 
in the house were not working, but just waiting for the check 
each month from their wealthy (hard-working) American 
relatives. I specifically remember the tone, if not the words, of 
the conversation, which ended with, “Let’s sell the house.” The 
house was sold, and I have no idea what happened to our 
“relatives.” One thing I know for certain: There was never 
again a conversation at the kitchen table about that particular 
subject — at least none that I ever heard about. And I'll bet there 
were no more checks sent. 

Our family, which originally was Catholic, then changed 
to Greek Orthodox while in Lebanon because of a dispute with a 
local priest, became Episcopalian in Cranford in the 1930s 
because the Greek Orthodox Church was too far away. In 
addition to providing the church with many members of the 
Hobbie family as choir boys and altar boys, Pop was asked to 
serve, and did, as a vestryman for many years, using his wisdom 
to help administer the earthly concerns of the church. In fact, in 
1950, he was elected president of the Church Brotherhood. 

In regard to Giddo’s failing health beginning in the late 
1940s, Pop wrote to me in West Virginia in 1951, “In reference 
to your grandfather, he has been the greatest man in my life. So 
in coming to this critical period, I have reconciled myself to do 
all in my power for him and pray God for His help and decision. 
I realize it is a human trait that we haven’t learned to change to 
die eventually in this life.” 

Growing up, I think my brothers and I knew Pop would 
always be there when we needed him. In 1953, I was stationed at 
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Fort Dix for several months before going to the Army Counter 
Intelligence School at Fort Holabird. On several weekends, I 
hitchhiked home on Friday night, and Pop would drive me back 
in the late evening on Sunday. It was a long trip from Fort Dix to 
Cranford — about 65 miles — and it took over an hour to get there. 
Pop never complained, but I could tell he was tired when he’d 
drop me off and still had the long drive home. It was mandatory 
that each recruit have his footlocker key so he could be ready for 
inspection on Monday morning. One Sunday as we approached 
the base, I slipped my hand into my uniform pants pocket to 
extract my keys, and I felt nothing. I quickly searched my 
pockets as I panicked, telling Pop that I was in trouble. He said, 
“Look good, son.” And I said, “I know exactly where I left them 
on top of my dresser.” 

He said, “OK, let’s go get them.” I apologized profusely 
because that meant he would have to drive all the way back to 
Cranford, back to Fort Dix and then back home again. As he 
made a U-turn in the Cranford driveway, I raced into the 
bedroom and saw there were no keys on the dresser. Cursing 
while looking around the room, I put my hands in my pockets 
and -- way down in the very corner of my right pants pocket — I 
felt the keys. I raced out of the house into the car, and when Pop 
asked, “Where did you find them?” I replied, “Right where I 
thought.” The guilt I felt for Pop all the way back to Fort Dix 
can’t be measured. I never told him what had happened, and still 
wince when I recall that evening. When we got to Fort Dix, Pop 
got out of the car, patted me on the back, and told me to take care 
of myself. He smiled and said, “Forget the extra trip. It gave me 
more time to talk with my son.” 

Pop had one very special project that he devoted his time, 
energy and some money to. That was his home in the Poconos 
on Stillwater Lake. It was about two hours from Cranford, and 
he made that trip back and forth to negotiate with a builder so the 
house would meet his specifications. For example, he made sure 
that the cellar ceiling would be very high, so none of his children 
would ever hit their heads. In Cranford, that low-ceilinged cellar 
clobbered all of us now and then, with Ed at 6’4” getting most of 
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the blows. Pop would wince each time it happened. His new 
Pocono home also had a stone fireplace, baseboard electric heat, 
and upstairs lofts to sleep many guests. 

He made out a schedule enabling each of his sons to 
spend two weeks alone in the Poconos with his family. Because I 
preferred the wintertime, with its snow and less opportunity to 
catch poison ivy, we had several winter vacations pulling our 
children through the snow on sleds, gathering firewood, and 
huddling in front of the crackling fire. My children were about 4, 
7 and 10, and enjoyed their adventure away from home. 

In recent years, when returning from a visit to upstate 
New York, I’ve gotten off the highway and driven into the 
Stillwater Lake complex to check out “Pop’s house.” The new 
owners have added a garage on one side. But essentially, it’s the 
way I remember it — secluded among the tall trees, with all its 
warm memories. 

When Pop passed away on September 29, 1969, at the age 
of 70, we were shocked and deeply mourned our great loss. 
According to Eddie, who was with him, his last word was, 
“Mama.” One afternoon, while the brothers were standing in 
front of his casket, greeting viewers and thanking them for taking 
the time to show Pop their respect, an elderly gentleman 
approached us. He appeared to be a laborer dressed in his bib 
overalls, and he said that we should be very proud of our father, 
that, “He was a good man and he knew how to treat people.” He 
stayed for a few minutes, and left. We looked at one another, 
very touched by his comments. His words were few, but they 
said it all. 

Another story at Pop’s wake came from Charlie Kiamie. 
He told of the time he and Pop encountered an angry man, who 
wanted to pick a fight. He was loud, abusive and on the brink of 
physical violence. As Charlie related, “Your father talked calmly 
to the man, logically discussed why the man was so angry, and by 
the time Uncle Joe was finished, the man was ready to be our 
friend. Uncle Joe showed me by example that the power of 
words was much greater than physical force.” That probably was 
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a very good lesson to Charlie, who had the strength and physique 
to enforce just about anything he wanted to. 

Shortly after the funeral, we discussed with our mother 
how she intended to close out Pop’s remaining business. By 
1969, he had cut down The Route to fewer than 50 customers. 
Rather than write to each person and tell them that “the business 
is closed and this is how much you owe,” the brothers decided 
that we would each take a turn driving The Route on Saturdays to 
visit their homes and make a collection, so that the customers 
wouldn’t have to pay off their entire bill at once. It allowed them 
to continue to pay on time. Pop had never charged his customers 
interest. Remember that by 1969, we were all married and led 
very busy lives with our families. But we were all happy to 
donate one Saturday a month to close out the business on a warm 
note. It took us a number of months before we had completed the 
weekly collection visits. When we were done, we met and dis- 
cussed the experience. Each of us felt great happiness because, 
unexpectedly, almost every customer sat us down and told “your 
father” stories. We happily exchanged these stories with one 
another, and they helped us handle our great loss. 

Throughout most of his adult life, Pop was the patriarch 
of the extended Hobbie family. This included many of our 
neighbors and relatives, who often came to Pop for his words of 
wisdom and his sound logical thinking. His advice was very 
good and often quotable. My thoughts at the funeral were that 
Pop had been a man who gave and gave and gave to life. His 
comments often tell us a lot about his own value system. 

The following are some quotes from letters he wrote to 
me during the period 1951- 1956. Let Pop’s own words speak 
for him: 


About my advice to my sons. Every father deserves the right to 
advise, and the grown-up children can heed or consider. 


We must walk ahead each day of our life, and only regret the 
wrong steps we have taken. I am with you 100% whether you do 
it my way or not. Maybe your way is better. 
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Your success is measured by the foundation you are now 
constructing. See that it is solid and reliable. 


Be a gentleman, act fair and study hard. I will rejoice with you 
when you are happy and sympathize with you when you are sad. 


These days, realism and hard work must rule. We must aim at 
targets within the range of the artillery we are employing. So 
weigh your abilities, do not be pessimistic, and do your best for 
your success in college, for your future, health and happiness. 
Be sure to be fair and honest with everybody, including yourself. 


Nobody wishes you honest, stark success more than I do. 
Beware of smooth talkers. 


A stomach has to be treated according to its ability to take the 
abuse we all give it. It also must digest enough to give us 
strength (energy), to do all the tasks ahead. Now here’s what we 
have to do to help our digestive organs. Chew our food well and 
take lots of time mentally relaxed. Eat foods that have proven 
they agree with you. Normal amounts of food are better than 
excesses. You are your own best doctor. 


Do your best and let things take their course, and adjust yourself 
to each situation. 


Use good judgment, work hard and trust God for the rest. Many 
a man has been disappointed that a prayer was not answered, and 
a few years later thanked God for what he did for him. 


You take good care of yourself, Norman, and gain knowledge, 
experience and a good name by your stay in the service of our 
country...pick wise, clean-cut friends. 


The world situation is still up in the air. It seems that Uncle 
Sam’s friends are doing more harm than their enemies are. The 
President is making a sincere effort to correct world and home 
problems, but there are a lot of selfish people to please. 


We are happy that you are invited out so much and getting along 
so well with everybody. The grand art of pleasing people is as 
old as the world. 


We are glad you have so many nice friends there in Japan. We 
are proud and feel that you are a good friend to find good friends. 
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In life we cannot measure success in terms of money. Doing 
your work efficiently is much more important, and enjoying the 
work. 


I am sure that each day that passes unfolds new understanding of 
events and experience that educate us by experience in this 
college of life. Some days we feel down in the dumps. Other 
days we listen to sayings of the sages of old who tell us to count 
our blessings. 


You have learned a lot in your work, and you can size up your 
future and plans from where you now stand, and...again when 
you get home and look around, you will be surprised to find that 
you have a different view of the same thing. The old saying, 
“What seems easy is hard, and what seems hard is easy.’ 


Let me know all your successes and your headaches. You know 
you must have one to get the other. 


Make good sincere friends by being sincere yourself. 


Emest was asked by the Chief of Police to consider the FBI. 
Ralph Koury is going to Washington soon to take FBI 
examinations. With your experience, you should be a major 
general in the FBI (just joking). 


Time is passing fast and each year brings us nearer in work, play 
and experience — if only we don’t charge too much to experience. 


There is a mild flu epidemic here and last week there were 600 
high school students absent each day. (Of course, the ponds 
around here had a lot of ice skating, too.) 


Relatives by blood in foreign countries? You don’t need to go 
back that far. Everybody in the world is related if you go back to 
Adam. 


It was nice to know that your holidays were happy and eventful. 
In the years to come, you will narrate to your children your 
experiences today. 


Unquestionably, Pop left his mark on numerous people 
throughout his life. I tried to express my feelings in a poem I 
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wrote shortly after his passing. This excerpt about him sums it 
up for me: 


Countless lessons of life — especially humility — were taught 
through examples; helping his children try to understand 
others...and themselves. 


Essie 


As I begin this section, I am aware that Mom (Esther 
Marian Sopp Hobbie) has appeared in all the previous chapters, 
and you already know many things about her. I want to go back 
and look at her early life when she was born in August 1908 until 
she arrived in Cranford in 1926. 

I will be referring to my mother as Essie because when 
we were kids growing up, Pop referred to her as “Esther,” “Es,” 
“Fatima,” and eventually “Essie” around 1950. For the 
remainder of her life, she was Mom or Essie to her five sons, and 
always Grandma Essie to her many grandchildren. No matter 
who said it, it was always said in an affectionate, respectful way. 

In this chapter, I will try to capture the Essie known to my 
brothers and me. A wonderful lady, but one whose time and 
attention were largely taken up with running the household and 
the huge amount of work that entailed. In a later chapter, “The 
Next Generation,” you will hear memories from the grand- 
children, who saw her from a different vantage point, during a 
period when she had the time to show more completely her 
delightful personality — and many skills. 

Essie was born a few years after Sitto Tommy arrived 
from Lebanon, having lost her firstborn, a daughter, during the 
long, arduous voyage to America. When Essie was born, she 
became the oldest child from Giddo Tommy’s side of the family. 
Essie, like her sisters and brother, went to Homer Academy 
across the street from their apartment. Essie’s sister, Nettie, told 
me at this year’s mahrajan that Essie worked in the grocery store 
downstairs from their apartment and Margaret worked in a 
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Essie at age 36, 1944 
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bakery. She said, when they were younger, the kids all sat around 
the kitchen table and drew pictures after dinner. 

When Essie turned 17, Pop came to Homer with a few of 
the Lebanese elders from Cranford because he had heard that 
Philip Sopp had several very attractive daughters. However, after 
one visit, Pop knew that Essie was the one he wanted for his 
bride. Essie was a beautiful young woman. We see it in our 
memories and in the photos of her, especially in her youth. But it 
was also true in the eyes of others. 

Several years ago, I was sitting in the living room here at 
90 Winans Avenue, where I have lived since shortly after Essie’s 
death. The side doorbell rang, and I opened it to see two women 
with smiles on their faces. They said, “I'll bet you don’t know 
who we are.” I did recognize one as Mary Koury, a distant 
cousin from Oneonta, who had lived across the street from us in 
Cranford when we were growing up. The other was her older 
sister Ella Mae. I had not seen either of them for about 50 years. 
As we entered the kitchen, Ella Mae was telling me that when she 
was about 12, she used to come over every Saturday and do my 
mother’s hair. She said, “Your mother was one of the most 
beautiful women I’d ever seen.” A little bit later, she looked at 
Essie’s photograph, hanging over the kitchen stove. It had been 
taken a few months before her death in 1984. Ella Mae asked, 
“Who is that?” I said, “That’s my mother.” Ella Mae scowled at 
me disbelievingly. She said, “Don’t be ridiculous! That couldn’t 
be your mother.” She walked out of the kitchen into the living 
room, where the three of us chatted for a while longer. Later I 
walked them out to their car, and they left for their return trip to 
Oneonta. Apparently Ella Mae, who hadn’t seen my mother in 
50 years, had retained the early image in her mind, and just 
would not accept the fact that, like all of us, Essie, too, had 
grown older. 

Essie was also a “class act.” A few years ago, around the 
summer of 2000, I attended the mahrajan in Syracuse. Essie’s 
first cousin, Charlie Sopp (son of Giddo Tommy’s brother 
Shaheen), now in his 80s, told me that my mother was the eldest 
of all the Sopp, Abdallah and Calale children. He said, “Your 
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mother was very special. She had a certain demeanor about her. 
She didn’t say a lot, and kept to herself. But we all admired her.” 
As he was telling me about Essie, his eyes welled up, and he 
brushed away some tears. Those words were from one of her 
younger first cousins. She had many. Charlie’s sister Jenny, who 
was 15 when Essie got married at 18, was one of her closest 
friends. Remember she came down to Cranford after the 
wedding with Essie’s sister Margaret, 16, and they had their 
clothes stolen? 

Recently Anne Monser Gellert, a very good friend and 
distant cousin, echoed Charlie’s description. “Your mother 
always carried herself with such dignity,” she said. 

So Pop married the lovely, dignified Essie, and you’ve 
heard the details of their wedding. But what was the climate of 
the household she joined? Sitto ruled the roost, and Essie was to 
find out that she would never be the woman of the house until 
Pop died in 1969. From 1927 to early 1939, Essie gave birth to 
six sons. By early 1930, she moved into the Big House at 90 
Winans Avenue. By June 1931, Emie and I joined Mike and my 
first brother Eddie, meaning that eight of us were starting to be 
squeezed in that downstairs, three-small-bedroom apartment. 

The Big House had initially been built as a two-family 
house, but now as the family grew, my parents decided to add a 
small apartment over the back porch, which would enable Giddo 
and Sitto to have a few rooms upstairs, and also accommodate the 
growing family downstairs. Apparently, after it was built, Sitto 
“convinced” Pop to rent it out because the money would come in 
handy to meet the expenses of this family of eight. So in the 
mid-1930s, my mother realized that she was not going to have 
more space for her expanding family and that her in-laws would 
probably always live with them. Any hopes she had had of 
becoming the woman of her own house were dashed. My 
memory as a 6-year-old was that my mother cried a lot during 
that period. 

For us, the decision to rent the back apartment meant we 
would eventually have two boys to a bed, two beds to a room. 
There would be enough room for one five-drawer dresser and 
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eventually we each had our very own dresser drawer, where 
baseball cards and marbles were temporarily stashed away behind 
underwear, socks and handkerchiefs. 

It didn’t get better for Essie because the cruelest blow was 
dealt her in the spring of 1936, when her firstborn, Eddie, died of 
rheumatic fever. He had been ill for several years and she, Sitto 
and Giddo guarded him and tried to nurse him back to health. 
But these were the years before even penicillin, let alone the 
many other antibiotics that would become available a few 
decades later. Sulfa drugs, the strongest medicine available, were 
ineffective. 

In those days, the custom was to have births and deaths in 
the home. Even though I was not yet 5, I vividly remember that 
terrifying, unforgettable week in 1936. I recall with sadness — 
and fear — my mother’s reaction to the loss of her firstborn. She 
was inconsolable, and I definitely understood the pain she was 
experiencing as the Episcopalian minister, Father Sherlock, 
unsuccessfully attempted to calm her. From my vantage point on 
the top step leading to the cellar, I peered through a narrow 
opening of the door the adults thought was closed. Mom was 
seated at the kitchen table weeping. Father Sherlock was seated 
next to her, with his arm on her shoulder patting her back and 
telling her things like, “God works in mysterious ways,” and ““We 
don’t know the will of God.” Pop was standing behind the two of 
them, arms folded, looking up at the ceiling and trying not to cry. 
Essie wasn’t buying Father Sherlock’s words, and kept saying, 
“How could God do that? And let my little boy die?” I will 
never forget that scene and their words. 

Forty-six years later, | was having supper with Essie, and 
she mentioned Marhoom (the late) Eddie. I then described to her 
how I had witnessed the events of his death. I added that I 
remembered the chairs with Gray (Funeral Home) on them had 
been placed on the front porch. I said their name was written on 
the bottom of the seats, and they were folded and lined up in a 
corner of the porch. Later they were opened up and placed 
before the casket in the living room. She said, “No. You’re 
mistaken. We always used Dooley Funeral Home.” J insisted to 
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her that, even though I was only about 5 years old at that time, I 
remembered those chairs from Gray’s. Suddenly she stopped, 
put her hand in front of her mouth and said, “My gosh, you’re 
right. We did use Gray for Marhoom Eddie. We switched to 
Dooley’s after that.” 

Several years earlier, in discussing the story with a 
psychology major, she told me that I retroactively (I don’t recall 
her exact words) knew the word was “Gray” even though I 
couldn’t read them at the time. I recalled the letters and then 
when I got older and could read, I became aware of what the 
letters spelled. 

In April 1937, when Mom gave birth to the second Eddie, 
I can remember the guarded excitement that pervaded the house 
and the many well-wishers. It was a very happy period, which 
continued with the birth of Bobby in February 1939. She lit up 
whenever she held or wheeled either of my little brothers. 
Fortunately, both were very good babies and youngsters who 
returned her love and warmth. My memory is of a large, wicker- 
type baby carriage that Essie or Sitto was forever draping with a 
see-through mesh cover to prevent insects from getting in to 
munch on my little brothers. 

Those years were wonderful for the family of nine, and as 
an 8-year-old, I was very happy to be in this large family. My 
mother was smiling very much in those days because, as she told 
me 44 years later, she had gained the respect of her relatives and 
people on the block for having “all those nice boys.” In that era, 
large families with many sons were highly valued. 

Another reason my mother was smiling was that New 
York was host to the 1939 World’s Fair. Throughout the year, 
many of her relatives came down from upstate New York for that 
major event. Because Cranford was only about 25 miles away 
from the Fair, they used our house as home base while they took 
day trips to see the exciting displays and events at the Fair. That 
was a period when my brothers and I happily slept on the back 
porch a lot and/or on the parlor floor on quilts or cots. My 
brother Mike, who reminded me about the Fair, said that he was 
going on 11, and the relatives took him with them on one 
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occasion. He enjoyed the exhibits, displays, foods and various 
events. 

Think about it. There was Essie, going on 31, with five 
sons, a husband, and Giddo and Sitto all living in the large 
downstairs apartment. And for months, after giving birth to 
Bobby in February, she hosted all those many relatives. Just 
feeding them as they came and went must have been a job. And 
that was years before McDonald’s and pizzerias, etc. As people 
didn’t have money to go out to the few restaurants, guess where 
everyone ate and who did much of the cooking? But she smiled 
most of the time, and maybe it was because she was now able to 
show all those many relatives who had known her as a little girl 
that she was a responsible, grown woman who lived in a nice 
home with a family of five sons. 

As it was, Essie, like the other adults in our family, toiled 
long each day, taking care of her family’s needs. I often 
remember her standing over an ironing board in the kitchen, long 
after dinner, ironing away. It was the period before drip-dry 
clothes, so everything had to be ironed. Once in a while, I 
offered to help, but after a few handkerchiefs and pillowcases, I 
begged off because I didn’t have the patience to navigate that 
heavy iron around the buttons on shirts. 

Let me digress for a moment so you can picture the life of 
a mother of five boys in the 1930s through the mid-1940s. Add 
her in-laws and husband, which brings to a total of nine the 
number in our household at maximum strength. Think about just 
the basics of cooking, cleaning and washing in an era when the 
time- and work-saving appliances of post-World War II America 
had not yet materialized. Women usually bent over a washing 
board in a cellar tub to scrub their clothes, rinsed them and then 
hung them outside on clotheslines that were strung up in every 
backyard. If it began raining, they ran outside, gathered the 
clothes in baskets and then waited out the rain. Or, eventually, 
hung them in their cellars if they were fortunate to have a large 
cellar like ours. Cleaning was done with a broom and a dustpan, 
mops, sponges, cloths, cleaning solutions and powders and the 
like. Dishes and pots were scrubbed and scoured by hand. All of 
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these daily chores took time, and a lot of it. Notice I’ve not 
included any time for taking care of the many needs of growing 
children. It occurs to me that many of you, depending on which 
year and century you’re reading this, are laughing because you 
may be living at a time when the appliances are so sophisticated 
that you just press a button on a remote control and all of the 
chores are done with no further effort on your part. 

But cleaning — as time-consuming as that was — was only 
one part of running the Hobbie household. Every summer, there 
would be the enormous task of canning tomatoes for the 
subsequent winter. Several hundred jars would end up on the 
cold shelves of the front cellar. All it took were some big kettles, 
a lot of boiling water, peeling tomatoes, straining them, and 
loading them into mason jars. Giddo always gave it the final seal 
of approval because he had that extra strength required for a final 
turn of the jar cap to ensure that it was airtight. 

We also canned our favorites, which were peaches, pears 
(with those little pieces of lemon which all of us boys fought 
over, they were so delicious), plums, and the creme-de-créme — 
cherries from our trees, or those on the corner where Mrs. El 
Khouri lived. My father’s deal with her was that we got to keep 
one pail for every one we picked for her. Ed, Ernie, Bob and Pop 
were the climbers. Not being fond of heights, I lugged the pails 
back and forth to our house. Those were real fine cherries, and I 
wouldn’t be honest if I didn’t tell you that my brothers and I 
made sure that many of those firm, delicious, large red cherries 
weren’t around long enough to make it to the canning process. 

Essie’s kitchen was in a turmoil all during the canning 
season, and everyone pitched in. She hung in and maintained her 
cooking, cleaning and motherly duties in spite of the pressures on 
her. She was an excellent cook, especially when it came to 
Lebanese dishes. My favorites were her spinach pies and grape 
leaves (without meat) — both with a heavy hand of lemon. To this 
day, a few Lebanese bakeries come close, but nobody duplicates 
Essie’s magic with those dishes. 

Her corned beef and cabbage dinners were excellent, and 
chicken dinners with mashed potatoes and gravy were 
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memorable. However, spaghetti sauce and any kind of steak left 
a lot to be desired. Mom kept us all happy with her cakes and 
pies. As a little boy, I recall kneeling on a kitchen chair as she 
prepared batter for cakes and cupcakes and often frosting. I 
loved to lick the pots, spoons and bowls used in the preparation. 
Sometimes I complained that there wasn’t enough left for me, 
and she’d smile and dab a few spoonfuls back into the empty 
bowl. 

Essie was also a Mom to her children, and tried to treat us 
individually according to our needs. I know as a youngster, for 
example, I found living with a lot of people sometimes noisy and 
uncomfortable, and I was often a moody kid. My mother 
understood it, and allowed me quiet, private times in the off- 
limits parlor. 

And whenever we were away, she made sure to send us a 
bit of home. I remember an Essie letter in 1952 to me in college 
in West Virginia in which she said, “I sent you Jeban (yogurt), 
cheese, olives, bread and fried chicken. About the bread. Un- 
wrap it from the towel and place it in a box. Then if it becomes 
hard, dampen a cloth lightly over each one you want to use. 
Hope you’ll enjoy them.” I know she sent care packages back to 
college with Ed and Bob whenever they visited home, and I’m 
sure they savored the food as much I did. Essie continued that 
wonderful tradition with the next generation, sending care 
packages to all her grandchildren. My son Chris just told me 
about the packages she used to send when he was at Johns 
Hopkins. One time, he and a friend picked up a package from the 
mailroom, went to physics lab and sat in the back eating and 
enjoying cold spinach pies from Grandma Essie. 

Recently, my cousin Bobby Isaf and I were having lunch 
in Cortland, and he related the following. “When I was a little 
boy and your mother visited us, she would slip me a little 
spending money and say, ‘Don’t tell your parents.’ I never did!” 
He also told me that when he was in the Army stationed at Fort 
Dix, NJ, my mother and brothers Ed and Bob would visit him and 
bring him packages of goodies. Eddie probably drove because 
Essie didn’t get her driver’s license until very late in her life. 
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Fort Dix was the key Army installation in New Jersey for 
many years. It was named for Major General John Adams Dix. 
In most wars between 1917 to the present, it was used as a major 
training and staging area for troops being deployed overseas. 
Many of our New York State relatives who served in the Army 
were stationed there between the early 1940s and the late 1950s. 
Some of them came to Cranford on weekends because there 
wasn’t enough time to go upstate to Cortland, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter and other northern cities. Often Essie would take one or two 
of us with her and run down to Fort Dix with “goodies” for our 
relatives. Luckily for me, during the several months I was there 
in 1953, I was able to hitchhike home and enjoy Essie’s warm 
meals. 

Eddie recalls that during World War II, Essie provided 
valuable assistance to elderly Lebanese neighbors who could not 
read or write well. She transcribed many letters dictated by them 
to their sons and grandsons serving in the military, and read 
letters aloud from those same servicemen. 

I mentioned in the previous chapter that Pop wrote the 
best letters when we were away from home. He did, but Essie 
was the most prolific writer in the family. From 1952 through 
mid-1956, while I was away at college and later in Japan, I 
received over 125 letters from Essie. They usually didn’t contain 
a lot of information, but she let you know you were loved and 
missed. She often started her letters with, “Dear Number Three,” 
in that I was now her third son. Sometimes at home she referred 
to me in the same way. As she wrote at the end of one to me in 
West Virginia in the early ‘50s, “Mom is the good old faithful, 
even though my letters may not be what you want. But everyone 
is too busy to even write, and I don’t like to have you think that 
no one wants to write to you.” 

Essie used all her resources to protect her children. After 
Eddie began his freshman year at Dartmouth, he mentioned in a 
letter home that his classmates drank a lot, especially whiskey, 
gin and beer. The next letter from Essie to me, still in Japan, 
said, “Better clue him in that it’s OK to take a few beers, but one 
never knows how these fellows act and what they might do to 
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influence him or spike his drinks. It was tried once on Pop, and I 
saw these certain people try it, and I switched glasses. They 
thought to themselves it was funny that he didn’t get drunk. Til 
this day, no one knew that I switched the glasses.” 

After the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, all 
families were issued rationing stamps for foods and gas. Essie 
would make up her shopping list for Fisher’s butcher shop around 
the corner, and then tear out the appropriate number of stamps, 
which one of us took to the butcher’s to obtain Essie’s order for 
that day. Many years later, in her last few years, Essie would 
send her grandchildren to Joe the Butcher, the local deli on 
Centennial Avenue. She often sent the kids many times in one 
day for small orders. A few years ago, I was at the deli talking to 
Joe, and asked him if those numerous, small daily orders 
bothered him. He looked at me and said, “Naw. Your mother 
was one fine lady.” And the look on his face reinforced the 
sincerity of his words. 

Late in 2002, Joe became very ill and told me he was 
facing an uphill battle. A week later, there was a sign on the door 
at the Butcher Block that Joe had passed away. It was only when 
I went to the funeral home that I found out after all those years of 
buying food from Joe the Butcher that his name was Geslav 
Szcezygiel. There were many photographs on an easel at the 
funeral home showing the very handsome young paratrooper who 
had served in World War II. He is survived by his wife Dorothy 
and sons Mark and Bruce. Once in a while I see Mark in the 
store, but I believe that Bruce, who worked closely with his 
father for many years, manages the store. However, I still and 
always will refer to it as Joe the Butcher’s. 

Three of Essie’s expressions that I remember fondly are: 
“The wreck of the Hesperus,” used to describe when she or 
someone did not look very good. I believe the Hesperus was a 
Greek ship, whose sinking was highly publicized in Essie’s 
youth. The second was when she was in a hurry or wanted you to 
do something quickly. She’d say, “Just give it a lick and a 
promise.” I can hear her voice clearly saying those words. And 
the third was sometimes when she gave you the last of food she 
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had saved, she’d say, “Enjoy it because it’s the last of the 
Mohicans.” When I saw Aunt Nettie at the 2002 mahrajan, six 
months after her last sibling, my Aunt Margaret, had passed 
away, she turned to me and said, “J miss Margaret. Now I’m the 
last of the Mohicans.” So that may have been a Sopp family 
expression that my mother heard as a little girl. 

After Sitto’s death, Essie lived 14 more years, and played 
a very large role in the lives of her children and many 
grandchildren. Several took turns living with her when she was 
alone in her late years. All loved to visit her, and each was made 
to feel extra special. They often discussed their problems with 
her because she was understanding and gave them good advice. 
Most of all, they all knew she loved them unconditionally, and 
would be there for them. Their self-esteems always got a boost 
from a visit to their Grandma Essie. 

The widow Essie thoroughly enjoyed the role she played 
from 1970 through 1983 as a focal point for her children and 
grandchildren. She also enjoyed visiting each of us wherever we 
lived, and she especially loved being able to give us advice to 
solve a problem the way Pop used to do. Shortly after I moved 
back to New Jersey from North Carolina in late 1973, she visited 
my home in Scotch Plains. It was newly built, and I was con- 
cerned with the weeds that surrounded the front porch. She said, 
“Come over to Cranford and dig out some pachysandra from 
under the grapevines. They’ll kill all the weeds, and in no time 
it’ll look nice, too.” I accepted the suggestion, and some months 
later she looked at the green patch of pachysandra that had 
replaced the unsightly weeds and gave me a big smile of self- 
satisfaction. It was wonderful watching her confidence grow 
when she was forced to make decisions in her life. 

The year following Pop’s death in 1969, Essie asked 
Mike’s son Joey to tear down the extensive shelving in the cellar 
that had been used to store Pop’s merchandise. Now that the 
shelves were empty, they only occupied space that could be put 
to better use. As he was tearing down the shelves, Joey mirac- 
ulously “rescued” a bottle that had been placed in the far corner 
near the front storage cellar. Apparently, Pop or Giddo had made 
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his own arak, a Middle Eastern liqueur made from fermented 
raisins and often referred to as “white lightning.” It was a very, 
very strong drink. It usually was drunk from a small shot glass or 
sometimes mixed with a little water that, in addition to making it 
cloudy, also weakened its potency. My brothers and I were 
thrilled to have this memory, and after testing its especially 
smooth taste and toasting the arak-maker, the five of us vowed 
that we would only drink from it when we were all together at 
Essie’s on a major holiday. 

One day, about a year later, I stopped to visit Essie, and 
she was crying inconsolably. I was worried as to the cause of her 
anguish, and finally she calmed down enough to tell me. She had 
placed that valuable bottle of arak on a shelf in her bedroom 
closet, and while moving something near it, she had accidentally 
knocked it over, and it had shattered, spilling the contents on the 
closet floor. My brain said to me, “Oh no!” But then I rose 
above my loss and I said all the right words to Essie, and hugged 
her until she felt better. Was it really the best tasting arak we had 
ever drunk? Or was it one of our last connections to our late 
loved ones? 

One evening in the early 1980s, I was visiting Essie. As I 
entered the side door, she motioned me to be very quiet. She had 
on only one small light, and said that she didn’t want anyone to 
know she was home because she didn’t want any visitors. “Why 
not?” I asked. She said, “Fordham is playing Fairfield in 
basketball, and the game is on radio.” Her grandson Jerry, son of 
my brother Emie, was one of the outstanding players on 
Fordham’s team. So we sat for several hours in the semi- 
darkness of her kitchen, while we listened to Jerry make some 
clutch free throws to win the tightly contested game. Essie was 
excited throughout the entire game, and acted like a 16-year-old 
cheerleader every time Jerry had the ball. Twenty years later we 
are still rooting, and for the same reason. Only this time Jerry is 
an assistant coach for Fairfield, and the family is all converted 
Fairfield fans. 

While writing this chapter, I thought about Essie’s friend 
Jenny Iaione. After telephoning her, I drove over to her house 
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near Union County College, where I teach here in Cranford. We 
sat on her front porch, and we traded Essie stories. In their 
younger days, they both were busily working hard, raising their 
families. But Jenny, who had one son, Billy, also had a fulltime 
job at Western Electric, one of the largest employers in the area. 
In the mid-1930s, Pop often would drive Essie, Jenny and the 
kids to Echo Lake Park, on the outskirts of Westfield. Jenny’s 
parents, John and Frances Della Serra, lived at the park, across 
the street from a small brook. I remember watching the Italian 
men playing bocce at the side of their house. Bocce might be 
considered a form of outdoor bowling. We also used to cross the 
street to that little brook, and jumped from rock to rock to cross 
it. It was so exciting because I always feared that I would fall in 
and be swept away in that roaring current. Not too many years 
ago, I went with a friend to Echo Lake and visited that brook. It 
looked essentially the same, but the water was only four inches 
deep. The rocks were still there, but my perception of the brook 
had changed as I grew taller. Had the years quieted that torrential 
river into a shallow, babbling brook? Or had it just been the eye 
of the beholder? 

As we talked, Jenny told me how she would often help 
Essie with her hair. She confided that, ““Your mother liked me to 
put a little color into it once in a while.” In later years, after she 
moved off Winans Avenue, Jenny would drive back to visit 
Essie. After both were widowed, they would meet each month 
when their Social Security checks arrived, and celebrate at a local 
restaurant. They would get dressed up, pick a nice restaurant, 
sometimes a show, other times shopping for new clothes. A few 
times, they would have an entire day out, and do all of these 
things. Jenny concluded, “We were friends, and we were never 
jealous of one another.” 

Another one of Essie’s best friends on the block was 
Nebeehah Ganem, married to George, and mother of Nicholas, 
young George and Fouad (Fred). They lived in the house on the 
corner, which had those great cherry trees. Mr. Ganem worked in 
Scottsdale, AZ, during the war, and he periodically returned to 
Cranford to visit his family. Young George and Fouad were kids 
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whom Ernie and I had played with, but suddenly the family left 
Cranford and joined Mr. Ganem in Arizona. After she moved, 
nearly every year Mrs. Ganem would visit Cranford and spend a 
week or so with us while making day trips to her other friends 
and relatives. Essie and Nebeehah corresponded until the time of 
Essie’s death in 1984. Mrs. Ganem died some years later. 
During the years they wrote to one another, we would see many 
photographs of their life in Scottsdale, and Essie responded with 
photographs of her expanding family. 

When Essie suddenly passed away in 1984, we were all 
shocked and saddened by the death of our 75-year-old mother. I 
remember words a few months earlier, when I was having supper 
with her. She said, “You know, when your father died, I was still 
a young woman, and had a large family. But I was very lucky 
because the family got even larger, and I was blessed with all 
those lovely grandchildren.” 

A poignant moment at Essie’s 1984 funeral happened at 
graveside, as Essie was about to be interred. All of Essie’s 
grandchildren spontaneously gathered in a large circle, with their 
arms around the shoulders of the cousins next to them. Eddie ran 
over to join the huddle, and they all leaned forward, anguishing 
over the loss of their beloved, irreplaceable Essie, who had 
always been there for each of them. It’s a picture burned 
indelibly in my mind, and it told the story for all of us who were 
gathered there. 

My cousin George Hobbib gave the eulogy at Mom’s 
funeral service. He knew Essie well both as the wife of his first 
cousin, Pop, and also as the cousin of his own wife, Helen Isaf. 
He said: 


“Essie, as she was known to her closely bound loved ones, was a 
remarkable spirit. She lived a life of total sacrifice and 
dedication to her family. She was absolutely unselfish in her 
giving of herself. She observed her five boys grow into 
responsible, successful members of the community. She was 
even more filled with pride with the successes of her 
grandchildren — always praising their accomplishments and 
joyful with the recognition they received. In the later years of 
her life, Essie was full of joy with her own accomplishments. 


Her ability and independence in preparing the food and 
managing the revelry at her family gatherings were a particular 
source of pleasure for her.” 


And then he added: 


“But Essie was not only a mother to her family. She was a 
friend. A true friend in every sense of the word. A person you 
could confide in. A person who was constantly supportive and 
was always available for counsel and direction to her loved 
ones.” 


George’s words truly captured our Essie. 
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Chapter Three 
The Context 


Before we move to the next generation, that is, to my 
brothers and me, let’s take some time to understand the context in 
which the Hobbie story played out. This should be of special 
importance to those who read it from the vantage point of the late 
21‘ Century or the 22"? Century and perhaps even beyond. What 
was life like from the late 1800s to the early 1900s for Lebanese- 
Americans? Where did they come from? How did they end up 
in the United States? I’ve drawn heavily on Maureen Isaf’s 
(cousin Bobby’s wife) 1989 history seminar paper for much of 
this information, and also from Melissa Hobbie Hoy’s (brother 
Bobby’s daughter) comprehensive report, also of 1989. 

Lebanon has often been called “The Switzerland of the 
Middle East.” Its capital of Beirut also has sometimes been 
referred to as the “Riviera of the Middle East.” By the middle of 
the 20" Century, there were approximately 3 million people 
residing in Lebanon, and by the end of 2002, that number had 
grown to over 3-1/2 million. During the latter half of the 20" 
Century, Lebanon underwent major changes in its population and 
geographic configuration. Thousands of Syrian soldiers have 
occupied portions of Lebanon under the pretext of defending it 
from alleged Israeli aggression. 

Interestingly, in late 2002, while in New Brunswick, NJ, 
to attend a play at the George Street Playhouse, a friend and I 
went for the first time to “Evelyn’s,” a Lebanese restaurant on 
Easton Avenue. The young proprietors -- brother and sister 
Ghazi (Guss) and Zeina Abi Sleiman and their cousin Naji -- 
served an exceptionally delicious meal very similar to those 
prepared by Essie and Sitto. They all were very enthusiastic 
about talking with an older (71 years) Lebanese-American, who 
pronounced the names of the foods in a familiar way. 
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At the end of the meal, we sat and talked about our heritage, and I 
mentioned that I was working on this book that you are reading. 
I also told them I was upset about the continuing Syrian 
occupation of Lebanon. Ghazi jumped up, said, “I have some- 
thing for you,” and ran into a back room. Zeina smiled at us and 
added, “You’re going to like this.” Ghazi returned with a 
beautiful T-shirt with words and pictures, whose message was 
essentially an appeal to help deliver a free Lebanon by supporting 
two bills currently in Congress (HR 4483 and S 2215), designed 
to end the Syrian occupation. 

Now let’s turn to the late 1800s to better understand what 
may have caused the Hobbies and the Sopps to eventually find 
their way to America. We have to look at the economic 
conditions in the villages they came from, which were located in 
the mountainous region of Syria known as Mount Lebanon. 
Agriculture was the way of life. Most families raised sheep or 
owned small farms, growing olives or apricots for their 
livelihood. Unfortunately, even though all the fertile land was 
cultivated, it did not provide enough to feed the entire population. 
Also, the country’s push to plant mulberry trees for the 
cultivation of silk worms dramatically affected land ownership. 
Because France and Germany’s demands for silk were growing, 
mulberry trees were being planted on all available land. Large 
and small landowners were drawn into this until eventually 
mulberry trees became Lebanon’s largest crop, and the reeling of 
silk its primary industry. 

I’ve mentioned the making of silk several times, and it 
occurs to me that most of you don’t have a clue about it. Frankly, 
I didn’t know that much either until I read an article last week in 
a major New Jersey paper, the Star Ledger (I wonder as you read 
this if the Star Ledger is still in existence and, if so, in what 
format). Anyway, we have to go back to the mulberry trees 
because it’s their leaves that the small silkworms love to munch 
on. To get silk, you must have a white-fruited mulberry tree, not 
the dark-fruited one, which feeds birds and other creatures that 
carry the red berries and their staining juices everywhere. 
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The white mulberry is a native of eastern and central 
China, where the silk-making process was said to have been dis- 
covered and developed by the Empress Hsi-Ling Shih somewhere 
around 2650 BC. She accidentally discovered that hot water 
dissolved the glue (a sticky substance called sericin) that binds 
the silkworm’s cocoon and releases the long shiny threads of silk. 
She invented looms to weave the threads into the fine silks that 
enchanted people throughout the world. Because her discovery 
brought wealth and prestige to China, she was deified as Seine- 
Than, or The Goddess of Silkworms. 

Many, many years later, through industrial espionage and 
subterfuge by Chinese princesses marrying into other cultures, 
and by monks from Rome risking their lives to obtain cocoons 
and seeds, the Chinese silkworm secret was revealed to the 
world, breaking their monopoly and allowing production to begin 
in Spain and then Italy. Italy became the western silkworm 
center, and by the 17" Century, France became a key rival. 
England attempted to compete, but through a fatal mistake, dark 
mulberry trees were planted, and their quest failed. However, the 
English monarchy sent white mulberry tree seeds to the New 
World, and that’s how America entered the picture. An 
interesting note about silkworms: I’ve read that they can neither 
fly nor walk, and are unable to survive without human care. 

How ironic that years later the Hobbies settled in the 
United States and Pop grew up to work in the silk mill on Winans 
Avenue in the town he would make his permanent home. And 
his Uncle Bshara became a weaver in the same mill. Both of 
them earned their living in the same industry that many of their 
ancestors had in Lebanon. 

Prior to 1941, America got its silk from Japan, which for 
a brief period was first in world silk production. When World 
War II shut down these shipments, silkworm raising and 
mulberry tree planting were encouraged in America as a patriotic 
effort on our part. The motto was, “Plant mulberries and produce 
silk for our troops’ parachutes.” However, wartime industry 
invented and perfected the synthetic fiber nylon, and silk became 
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less critical, returning in the post-war economy to its place as a 
luxury fabric. 

Now back to Lebanon in the late 1800s and its economic 
situation. Its change to a cash-crop economy caused the demand 
for land to push land values to a temptation level that the poor 
small farmers could not resist. They eventually sold out, and 
their land became concentrated in the hands of the wealthy, large 
silk producers. This situation created a tremendous work ethic 
and sense of frugality among the poor, uneducated members of 
the lower classes. According to Melissa, the Lebanese developed 
“the drive, energy, activity and competitiveness which pushed 
them to improve their status in the community.” This reads like a 
description of Sitto. Realizing their community offered little 
opportunity, many Lebanese migrated to America to take their 
chances on the New World’s promise of wealth. Their goal 
usually was to return home to share their profits with their 
families. 

Moving ahead to the beginning of World War JI, the 
people of Mount Lebanon were caught between the blockade of 
the Allied fleet to the east and the Turkish armies to the west. 
Because virtually no food could be imported, it’s estimated that 
approximately 100,000 people starved to death, a quarter of 
Lebanon’s population at the time. Fortunately for our family, the 
Hobbies and the Sopps had already left Lebanon and were 
making their living in upper New York State. Their relatives in 
Lebanon did not fare as well. In addition to the lack of food, 
Lebanon was struck with locusts and epidemics. Consequently, 
when the war ended in 1919, many more immigrants fled to the 
United States and other countries. Between 1921 and 1939, 
about 80,000 left Lebanon. One of my favorite poets, Kahlil 
Gibran, whose book, The Prophet, is a classic, referred to the 
immigration of Lebanese to the United States, “They are those 
who left Lebanon penniless for another country with hearts fired 
with enthusiasm and resolution to return with plenty of the earth 
in their hands and the laurel wreath of achievement adorning their 
brows. They adapt to their new environment, and are esteemed 
wherever they go. These are the sons of my Lebanon.” 
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One of the first groups of Mid-Easterners to immigrate to 
America were the Christians of Mount Lebanon, and the primary 
reason was economic, caused, according to a source quoted in 
Melissa’s report, by “pressure from increased population in a 
mountainous land, whose soil was less fertile than its women.” 
Apparently it wasn’t just the silkworm rush. Returning emigrants 
with their success stories and flushed with money stimulated 
increased migration by 1910. 

Lizzie Hobbie was one of the earliest immigrants from 
Mount Lebanon, arriving in 1901, followed by Norman and son 
Joseph in 1902. They went through what Alan Kraut describes in 
The Huddled Masses. Imagine what it must have been like for 
Sitto, then later Giddo and 26-month-old Joseph, going through 
the intensive examinations at Ellis Island to see if they would be 
permitted to enter the United States or be quarantined and put on 
a ship bound back for Lebanon. 

They were labeled with ID numbers, made to carry all 
their luggage (their worldly possessions) upstairs to the main hall, 
where they were inspected by physicians. Here they were 
probed, carefully examined for lice or signs of any type of 
disease or disorder. 

When they all passed their physicals, their inspectors 
recorded their names as they heard them. This explains how 
certain relatives had their names changed or, in some cases, just 
Americanized. One of our close relatives has a different family 
name because when his father passed through Ellis Island, his 
first name became his last name. And so it has continued through 
several generations of his lineage. 

It’s important to remind you that during the writing of this 
book, I had access to many documents, including birth 
certificates, death certificates, report cards, naturalization papers, 
deeds, testimonials, the Census, and various court papers. 

The spelling of the Hobbie name and their ages vary so 
much that I had to disregard some of the documents. For 
example, in one official document dated June 1, 1905, Sitto, 
Giddo and Pop are referred to as follows: 
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“Lizzie Hopap,” Age22 3yearsinU.S. Alien 
“Nania Hopap,” Age26 4yearsinU.S. Alien 
“Joseph Hopap,” Age 5 3 yearsinU.S. Alien 


We know there are problems here because, among other 
inaccuracies, it brings Giddo to America one year before Sitto. 
Was this just another case of gender stereotyping that, regardless 
of what was said, the bureaucrat couldn’t believe the mother 
came alone first, and the father followed with the child? 

As difficult as the process was of entering the United 
States, immigrants fondly referred to Ellis Island as “The House 
of Freedom.” 

Most Lebanese immigrants were easily and quickly 
assimilated into the communities they moved to because they 
went into some type of self-employment, primarily selling house 
wares and goods to the local populace. They also fit well into the 
religious patterns of America because practically all of the 
Lebanese immigrants were Christians of one type or another. 
Another factor was that the majority of the Lebanese immigrants 
married Lebanese. So the Lebanese didn’t take jobs away from 
Americans, and didn’t bring different religions to a community, 
and didn’t threaten people with intermarriage. 

Many of these immigrants worked long, hard hours to 
ensure that their own children received good educations. They 
knew it was critical for their descendants to be well educated in 
their new country. In fact, in certain communities, many of the 
second- and third-generation Lebanese chose education as their 
field of work. And to ensure that they were good citizens and/or 
residents of their new country, many became active politically in 
their communities. Essie’s first cousin, Harry Calale, served as 
mayor of Homer for 20 years, and Sam Nader, one of Pop’s close 
friends in Oneonta, served as mayor of that community for six 
years. Others served in various capacities, and even donated 
property to help local school-building programs. The Lebanese 
immigrants, like most, wanted to belong, to be accepted as good 
Americans. 

I chose to put this chapter on the Lebanese context for 
our family after that on “The Forebears” because I wanted you to 
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meet and get to know them better before I put too much general 
history into this tale. I chose to write this story for many reasons. 
My primary goal was to reach those of you who didn’t know 
them, including those of you yet to be born, with the hope that 
some of you might be curious enough to find out where your 
lifeline began. Simply put, if it weren’t for the people I’m 
writing about, many of you wouldn’t be reading this story. If 
you’re one of the interested readers, take the ferryboat (or by now 
perhaps it’s accessed differently) to Ellis Island. It will be worth 
your time. It will enable you to better understand the challenges 
facing your ancestors, and the strength and fortitude it took to 
meet them. 

I’ve read many 50-year-old letters from my family over 
and over again to find information I could include for future 
generations to read. One day, as I was about one-half completed 
with writing this true labor of love, I suddenly saw our small 
Lebanese community in a very different light. These immigrants, 
who were making a place in the New World and trying to 
assimilate their families into a very different culture, were also 
hanging on tightly to the values and beliefs they brought with 
them. Time and time again, these letters would include small 
details about all of our local relatives. There was a continuing, 
almost relentless request to write to this cousin or that “aunt” or 
“uncle.” Rarely a letter went by without a constant reminder of 
that request in some form. They wanted the extended family to 
remain close. 

From today’s vantage point, I believe their efforts 
essentially failed. They were doomed to fail because of techno- 
logy, the quest to seek new horizons, and the need for each 
generation of parents to launch their offspring without any strings 
attached. Read my favorite poet, Khalil Gibran, coincidentally a 
Lebanese, and he’ll explain it more clearly. I never thought of 
the effect on my parents and grandparents of each of the brothers 
leaving to start a family until I reread their hundreds of letters, 
which helped me write this story. They were feeling lonelier as 
each person left. They were used to a busy house, and eventually 
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the silence was deafening. I guess one can’t see the picture when 
they are one of the ones being photographed. 

But let’s remember, they, too, in their youth left their 
parents and grandparents to come to the New World to seek their 
fortune. And even though their intent in the beginning was to 
return, rarely did any of them even return for a visit. 
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The brothers. 


(Above, left to 
right) Marhoom 
Eddie, Mike, 
Ernie and Norm. 


(Right) Essie 
with Bobby (left) 
and Eddie. 
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Chapter Four 
The Brothers 


Let’s resume our travel through the Hobbie family’s 
journey. We’ve looked at the beginning in the late 1800s, and 
then we got a closer look at the key players who began this saga. 
Next we looked at the second generations, Mom and Pop, and 
their highs and lows as they created the next generation. Then 
we took a step backward to show you the Middle Eastern 
environment in which this story had its beginning. Now we pick 
up the story just as the world was being plunged into a financial 
crisis, later referred to as the Great Depression. 

Before writing this section of the family story, I again 
played the beginning of the videotape taken at our 100" 
Anniversary in America. At the beginning of the tape, the 
photographer we hired to chronicle the event asked the five 
brothers to sit next to one another in chairs she had set up. Later, 
she captured various set ups to include different combinations of 
family members. It was at the beginning, though, as I watched 
the five of us arrange ourselves in some kind of order, that it 
dawned on me we were now all in our 60s and 70s, the ages we 
remember our parents and grandparents eventually becoming. 
We were all becoming gray-haired, and several of us were not 
only white-haired, but losing the few strands we still had. 

In sharp contrast, pinned on huge bulletin boards on one 
side of the room, were photographic montages of each of us with 
our young children at various times of their lives. Those pictures 
of different stages of our lives showed dark and plentiful heads of 
hair. Looking at the videotape footage that my nephew Jimmy 
and my son Gregg took that day, I saw time telescoped, with the 
dreams of my youth reflected in the happiness that was shown on 
the faces of my children and grandchildren; and I wondered if my 
brothers felt the same. The old, still photographs on the bulletin 
boards reminded me of the many members of the family who 
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were no longer with us. And I’m sure that my brothers, like me, 
were reminded of times and places and people, and the impact 
they had on our lives. 


Marfoom (the late) Eddie 


Although very little is known about my late oldest brother 
Edward, I will include all that I know and have heard. In fact, I 
am including information that may appear trivial to the reader, 
and that’s because so little information is available, and every 
scrap is precious. 

Edward was born at 77 Winans Avenue, in the second 
family residence in Cranford, in May 1927. Dr. Frank Foster 
delivered Edward at home, as was the custom at that time. The 
nurse was Anna Sopp, Essie’s mother, known to us as Sitto 
Tommy. That means she came down from Homer, and probably 
spent a few days with my parents and grandparents in their very 
small apartment. The baby had an immediate bank account of 
$40 -- $20 from Giddo Tommy, and $20 from Pop. The few 
surviving people who knew Eddie have characterized him as, “a 
nice-looking boy,” and “he stayed in the house a lot.” 

In September 1934, his second grade teacher wrote, “He’s 
a very neat worker but likes to talk.” In early 1935 she wrote, 
“Edward is doing excellent work in all subjects.” By June of that 
year, she said, “Edward is an excellent student, good worker, 
neat, excellent reader, and quiet.” He was awarded a reading 
certificate even though he had been absent for more than 25 days. 
I think the fact that he initially liked to talk, but eight months 
later he was portrayed as quiet, reflected his diminishing state of 
health. He attended school in the fall of 1935 and, on January 6, 
1936, wrote his last school paper. 

Essie kept several albums of his schoolwork. Poignantly, 
his are the only school records she kept of us boys — it was, after 
all, all she had left. His schoolwork shows that his handwriting 
was beautiful, and he received very good grades. However, 
toward the end of 1935, his handwriting had begun to change 
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considerably. On the last line of the last page of his poetry book, 
he copied from an Amy Lowell poem, “They’d die of 
homesickness that day.” 

Sitto was his primary caretaker and guarded him 
tenaciously. She didn’t allow us near him in the house, and tried 
to keep us quiet when he was sleeping. As I vaguely recall, she 
did that without yelling at us. At times I felt that I was in a 
sacred area, like church, because the adults whispered often. 

Jenny Iaione, 85 years old, Essie’s former neighbor and 
best friend in Cranford, recently said to me, “Sitto and Giddo 
would take him wearing that little red checkered bathrobe to the 
front porch for fresh air and sun. If it was a little chilly, Sitto put 
a winter hat on his head.” That was the hat he always seemed to 
be wearing in our old photographs. Jenny would come from next 
door to that little porch on which he had been isolated from the 
other children, and ask him how he was feeling. “I’m feeling 
good today,” said pale Eddie, as he managed a weak smile. 
Sometimes his friends would visit him there and talk to him 
through the screens that surrounded the porch. “He was a good 
boy, and very good-looking,” added Jenny. 

When he finally died of rheumatic fever in the spring of 
1936, he was laid out in our home in the large living room. The 
Gray Funeral Home brought many folding chairs that were set up 
row on row for visitors to view the casket. Again, I vaguely 
recall that a very large number of people came to our house to 
pay their respects. I don’t recall if, as I went to sleep those few 
nights, I thought about my deceased brother lying in an open 
casket several rooms away. I can only imagine now the unbear- 
able grief my parents and grandparents suffered as they tried to 
console one another in their two bedrooms, knowing Marhoom 
Eddie was just a few rooms away from them, and that in a few 
days they would never see him again. 

An adult, I believe it was Sitto, stayed with us at home 
during the church service and internment at Rosehill Cemetery in 
Linden. I recall the funeral procession passing the house as we 
watched from our front porch. The strongest memory I had of 
that sad event was the smell of certain flowers that filled our 
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living room. To this day, over 66 years later, whenever I smell 
those flowers I become nauseous and want to leave the vicinity. I 
must subconsciously associate that smell with the unfortunate 
passing of my brother. 
Our family grieved deeply, but 
Marhoom Eddie had brought love 
~ 7 and happiness into this family for 
_ the short time we knew him and 
aj had him with us. For my part, 
; while the memories are vague and 
fleeting, they are always warm. 
And in talking with people about 
him for this book, I’ve learned how 
sensitive and grown up he was for 
his brief years. 


P 


Be. 





Marhoom Eddie, 1934/5 


Mike 


Let’s move on with the story and the birth of the next 
oldest brother in September 1928: Michael Norman Hobbie. 

The family was still living at 77 Winans Avenue, but had 
just begun construction of the Big House across the street. The 
family’s energies were to make a living on The Route and at the 
corner Shaheen silk mill; work on the framework of the house 
they were building across the street; hire and supervise the 
masons, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, and other tradesmen 
required to construct the Big House; cook, feed, clean, wash and 
mend clothes; cultivate and raise a garden; can tomatoes and 
fruits for the coming winter; and in their spare time, nurture and 
raise two little boys, Eddie and Mike. That was part of what the 
world looked like to infant Mike. Only he knows what images he 
has of those first few years, as the family made the transition 
from a small crowded apartment to a larger, spacious two-family 
home. 
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By the time Mike was only about 2-1/2 years old, he had 
one older brother and two kid brothers: Ernie and me. By the 
time he was 11, he had four kid brothers and he had become the 
oldest. And that large spacious home must have seemed a lot 
smaller because Mike had to share a small bedroom, containing 
two beds, with three of his four brothers. 

What about Mike’s toddler and young-boy periods? He 
lived on Winans Avenue in the 1930s, where he, like his younger 
brothers, was taught to respect his elders. Therefore, all the 
Lebanese parents on the block, the Koury, Naiomi, Kiamie, Azar, 
El Khouri, and Cutar families were always called Ummu (Uncle) 
and “Auntie.” (Incidentally, there were two Koury and two Kia- 
mie families on our block.) 

When he was 5, Mike attended kindergarten at Lincoln 
Grammar School, just two blocks away. At first he played with 
our older brother Eddie, who was restricted to the back yard. 
Sitto supervised their quiet playtime. Later he played with the 
Koury, Naiomi and Kiamie children and the Nordengrens, who 
had moved in upstairs. Sonny Nordengren, Teddy Naiomi, and 
Arnold Hanley across the street soon became Mike’s close 
playmates. Another playmate was Johnny Vassallo, who lived 
near the corner of Winans Avenue. One of Johnny’s brothers 
was killed during World War II. On occasion when I’m 
shopping, I still run into Johnny. 

When Mike was about 7, our brother Eddie died. How 
did Mike react to this terrible blow? Like Emie and me, he 
doesn’t remember much about our older brother. He, too, 
probably, was traumatized by this devastating loss, and forgot 
most of the events surrounding Eddie’s death. His recollections 
of this painful period remain appropriately in the privacy of his 
memories. He did recall viewing the funeral procession from 
across the street, where a relative gave him a chocolate bar as he 
watched. 

Mike was the first of the Hobbie children to sing in the 
church choir. During the late 1930s and early 1940s, Father 
Sherlock was the minister at Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Cranford. Mike started the long line of brothers, and then 
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nephews and a niece, who dutifully attended the many rehearsals 
and services at that church. Each of us attended for a number of 
years, until the complexities of being a teenager competed for the 
little free time we had. 

To my knowledge, Mike was the only one of the Hobbie 
brothers to undertake playing a musical instrument. By choice or 
direction, he began taking violin lessons from a music teacher 
who visited our home weekly. Like all musical instruments, this 
required a great deal of practice and patience. The patience was 
more on our family’s side, and unfortunately for Mike, no one 
had very much. I recall the squeaky, irritating noise of violin 
strings being violated by this very young boy, who was trying to 
master a most difficult task. To preserve the family sanity, Mike 
was sent to the small front closet hallway to practice to minimize 
the ear-piercing screeches emanating from the violin. Although it 
was somewhat of a relief to our ears, my brothers and I felt sorry 
for Mike, who had to be isolated like that. As any of us would 
have done under the same circumstances, Mike gave up the 
violin. 

Most of Mike’s summer trips were to Oneonta, where he 
stayed with various friends and relatives, including the Monsers 
and the Thompsons (Essie’s sister our Aunt Margaret and her 
family). On occasion, he went to Cortland, where he remembers 
enjoying Sitto Tommy’s cooking at Fred Isaf’s tavern. He recalls 
playing with their son Asad while the latter’s older sister Helen 
watched them in the room above the bar. 

As he grew older, Mike turned his attention to sports, 
primarily basketball and track. Our family proved the old adage 
that practice makes perfect. All of us honed our shooting skills 
through hours of practice on our makeshift backyard basketball 
court. All five brothers played basketball and were exceptionally 
good shooters. In the cases of several of us, other aspects of the 
game were not as developed. Mike was a very good shooter, and 
played basketball on the high school varsity. He happened to be 
playing at the same time as several outstanding players, who 
went on to excel at the college level. Therefore he didn’t get to 
play as much as we felt he should. 
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However, when it came to track, Mike competed at the 
varsity level, and was on the Cranford track team that set many 
records, including winning the Penn Relays, the premier event for 
high schoolers throughout the United States. Mike ran several 
distance events, and did very well. 

World War II ended in August 1945. The next year, Mike 
graduated from high school and enlisted in the Army. He spent 
some time at Fort Dix, NJ, and Fort McClellan in Alabama, 
where he also ran on the Army track team in competition from 
that post. Later, he was sent overseas, and served the remainder 
of his tour in Japan, where coincidentally I would serve eight 
years later. I recall my father’s reaction when he heard that Mike 
was attending paratrooper training in Japan. He said, “I can’t 
believe he’s going to jump from a plane when he wouldn’t paint 
higher than the first floor of the house.” (I was the only other of 
my brothers who “restricted” himself to painting on the first 
floor.) Years later, I viewed Pop’s words in a different light. I 
tend to think he was voicing his concern about his eldest son 
risking his life jumping from an airplane. Mike later transferred 
to General Headquarters, GHQ, and enjoyed that assignment for 
the remainder of his tour. 

He returned home in November 1947, and attended 
Springfield College in Massachusetts in 1948. However, he was 
also interested in settling down to raise a family, so he returned 
home after a year. He obtained college credits through account- 
ing correspondence courses. For a number of years, he worked 
with Pop on The Route with the thought of one day turning The 
Route into a clothing store. By the end of the 1940s, Mike was 
working at various jobs, playing on a Cranford Recreation 
League basketball team with Ernie, myself and several of our 
close friends. This was the first team to win that league for three 
consecutive years, and so we were given the trophy on a 
permanent basis. The players felt that the trophy belonged in the 
Hobbie home because three of the players were from our family. 
As I learned only in reading letters while doing research for this 
book, even Eddie played a few games when he was home from 
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college. The trophy still sits atop Essie’s breakfront in the dining 
room where I’m writing this page. 

In the early 1950s, our family went to Syracuse to a huge 
mahrajan, a large Lebanese picnic gathering. As we knew at the 
time, there was a hidden agenda. I had heard the adults in the 
family talk about the Ferris family of Rochester, NY. It was a 
large Lebanese family of very fine people and, best of all for 
Mike, they had several single daughters. I will write more about 
the Ferris family, in the chapter called “The Extended Family.” 
But for now the important thing is that Mike met Catrine (Kay) 
Ferris, and he began a courtship that culminated in their 
Rochester wedding in December 1952. 

I was at Davis and Elkins College in West Virginia at that 
time on a basketball scholarship. Therefore, I turned down 
Mike’s request to be an usher in the wedding because we were 
playing games during the Christmas break. However, a few days 
before the wedding, I realized that I had not made a wise 
decision. Elkins was snowed-in that December, but a friend, 
Cecil Bassett, was driving home to Syracuse. It was my one and 
only chance. He agreed to allow me to ride in his already- 
crowded car as long as I was willing to sit with my legs on top of 
my luggage. I agreed, called Rochester to say I was coming, and 
the six of us, driving through a snowstorm, slid up and down the 
hills of West Virginia before getting onto better roads that led to 
Syracuse. We got in late that evening, and I met my cousin, Aunt 
Nettie’s son Phil, who had remained home in Syracuse to wait for 
me. We took an early morning train to Rochester, and I arrived 
tired and disheveled, but I was at my brother’s wedding. 

It was a beautiful wedding and reception. The Ferris’s 
made all of us feel at home and comfortable. I especially recall 
young George Ferris helping to bartend, with a huge smile on his 
face the entire day. When they returned home from their 
honeymoon, Mike and his bride moved into the upstairs 
apartment at 90 Winans Avenue, where they were living when 
four of their five children were born. I was away in the Service 
when Joey (1953) and Norman (1955) were born, but I was home 
for Jimmy (1957) and Wendy (1959). 
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Mike began working at General Motors in Linden in 
1953, at its vast automobile plant, where thousands of New 
Jerseyans worked. Exhibiting the strong work ethic we had all 
inherited and observed from our parents and grandparents, Mike 
received several promotions, and became vital to GM’s payroll 
operations at the Linden plant. On numerous occasions, he was 
awakened in the middle of the night to drive to Linden and sort 
out a problem. 

Giddo was still alive in the mid-50s, but he was failing. 
My sister-in-law, Kay, would bring infants Joey and Norman 
downstairs each day. Giddo would perk up and it would sustain 
him for hours. My hope is that seeing his great-grandchildren 
reminded him that when he passed on, he would be leaving his 
legacy through these little boys and other children yet to come. 
Perhaps I think this way because that’s how I feel when I look at 
my grandchildren. 

During the years while I was away at college or in Japan 
in the Army, Mike and Kay wrote often, helping me to stay 
abreast of activities within the expanding Hobbie households. 
“Erie is excited about his new car, Joey got vaccinated, Eddie 
ran in a track meet and made out good. How about the Dodger 
pitcher they bought for $600 who struck out 15 Giant batters?” 
(We’re talking about 1954, and it was the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
the New York Giants.) And Mike especially did an outstanding 
job providing play-by-play details and analyses of Eddie and 
Bobby’s games in high school. 

Sitto’s motto, which she in one way or another pounded 
into us was, “the family comes first, the family, the family.” 
That’s why in one of Kay’s letters to me in Japan she wrote, 
“Sitto wants to know if it is possible to write home once a day.” 
There’s no doubt I laughed out loud when I read that letter 48 
years ago. In an August 1955 letter to me in Japan, Mike wrote, 
“Kay is doing very well. I was very fortunate when we were 
brought together with the help of God. She’s perfect around the 
home.” 

Sometime after Giddo passed away in 1959, Mike 
obtained one of the two lots next to the Big House, which Sitto 
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had purchased in 1928. In 1962, he had a beautiful home built by 
subcontracting out the work to various craftsmen, who each 
contributed his own specialty. We laughed about it because 
several of the people Mike dealt with complained to him that Pop 
was “hanging around” and questioning them. Mike worked long 
hours at General Motors, so Pop looked over the shoulders of 
some of the subcontractors. He made sure they didn’t cut 
comers, so it meant they had to do a good job. A few of them 
tried to convince Mike to keep Pop away, but Mike was no fool. 
He ended up having a well-constructed house. I recall the one 
day I gave a few hours to the cause. The foundation was being 
put in, and we had to push wheelbarrows of concrete from the 
cement truck to the building site, back and forth many times. My 
memory was of two blistered hands and the conviction that my 
body was not intended for heavy manual labor. 

Michael was born in 1965, and we more and more 
referred to Mike as “Deke” — maybe to avoid confusion between 
the two Michaels. Their family was to remain on Winans Ave- 
nue through the deaths of Pop in 1969, Sitto in 1971, and finally 
Essie in January 1984. Having children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, helped to make Pop, Essie and Sitto comfortable 
and happy in their later years. At various times, Joey and his 
wife Diane lived upstairs in the back apartment, and Norman, 
then Jimmy, lived with Essie, so that she would not be alone. 
Later young Michael peeked in on Essie daily on his way to 
school during her last few years. 

Pop followed the sports events that his grandchildren 
were involved in, especially Norman and Jimmy’s basketball 
games. He had much earlier derived great pleasure primarily 
watching Eddie, Bobby and Erie in basketball, baseball or track. 
He had become quite a sports fan over the years. 

In 1985, Mike retired from GM as a senior supervisor of 
data processing, after a long and successful career. In 1987, he 
and Kay moved to Middletown, NJ, and six years later, they 
moved to Spring Lake, in a beautiful home not far from the 
ocean. He and Kay have kept fit by walking on the scenic Spring 
Lake boardwalk. 
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Mike has always had a rich imagination — starting with 
those exciting stories that entertained us as little boys. He has a 
highly developed work ethic, is focused and precise — well suited 
for the difficult task he had at GM dealing with all-important 
numbers. As he approaches his mid-70s, I believe that being a 
grandfather is one of the greatest pleasures in his life. 


E-mie 


Emest Philip Hobbie was born in April 1930, the first 
member of the Hobbie family to be born in the Big House. He 
was delivered by Dr. Roland Blyth, a local doctor. He had two 
older brothers, Marhoom Eddie and Mike, who were about 4 and 
2, respectively. 

Like all the Hobbie sons, Ernie spent kindergarten 
through sixth grade at Lincoln Grammar School. He also sang in 
the Trinity Church choir, which consumed two nights practicing 
and Sunday services. It was at the end of sixth grade that Emie 
began to caddy at Echo Lake Country Club. Even though Mike 
and I also caddied for several years, Ernie took advantage of the 
free golf on caddie’s day to learn the basics of the game. He 
perfected his game to the extent that he often shot in the 70s and, 
at the age of 73, still shoots in the low to mid 80s. My memories 
of caddying at Echo Lake with Erie had high and low points. 
Emie and I were skinny, and we used to put folded hand- 
kerchiefs under the straps on our shoulders to prevent blistering. 
On some days we were lucky to obtain a ride from friends out to 
Echo Lake, but most times we hitchhiked both ways. And I can 
still taste that ice-cold orange soda pop right from the iced chest 
in the tiny roadside stand that I believe eventually grew to 
become Geigers, a restaurant. In later years, it expanded by 
adding a bakery with a pretty decent lemon meringue pie 
(nothing like Sitto Tommy’s, though), but suddenly a few years 
ago, it ceased operations. So you could say we saw it almost from 
the beginning to the end. 
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During these years, Winans Avenue was a dirt road, and 
very few cars used it. On both sides of the street, there were high 
fields of grass, bushes, trees and, of course, poison ivy. Emie 
used to organize softball games almost every evening, but it was 
difficult to get four players. Ernie, Nemo (Norm Koury) and I 
were always available, and sometimes it was Richie Kiamie, 
Guido Coladonato, or Billy Koury as the fourth player. We 
would play two players to a team. One person would pitch and 
cover the bases; the other would play the outfield. If you hit the 
ball fair, and it landed in the fields on either side of the road, you 
were automatically out. Years later, when Ernie and I played on 
the same softball team, both of us had a knack for hitting the ball 
up the middle, especially Emie. Obviously, we learned to do that 
because of the constricted playing field and limited number of 
players available on Winans Avenue. 

Emie started school at age 4, which was a disadvantage 
because most of his peers were older. Therefore, he did not fully 
mature physically until college, and that’s where he excelled in 
basketball and baseball as a pitcher. During his high school and 
college years, he played on every conceivable basketball team. 
Besides high school, he played on the Trinity Church team, in the 
Cranford Gold Ball League, and on the Cranford Clippers, a 
semi-pro team which he also helped coach. He played in many 
tournaments in the Ironbound League in Newark, benefit games 
against Fort Dix, and others that I’ve forgotten about. 

Although he was only 6 ft 2, Ernie was often forced to 
play center against much taller players. He learned to use his 
body to block out taller players, and his clever moves with either 
hand gave him the advantage over physically superior players. 
Equally important, he could shoot with great accuracy from 
beyond the circle, as well as making hook and bank shots in 
close. Because of these assets, he was extremely difficult to 
guard. 

Emie attended Newark State Teachers College, which 
later became Kean University. He played basketball and baseball 
during his four years at Newark, and contributed heavily to both 
programs. He earned his Masters Degree in Education by 1952, 
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when he was only 22. Although he had been at a disadvantage in 
competing in sports with older boys in high school, his early start 
enabled him to join the workforce while his peers were still 
obtaining their degrees. His first fulltime job was in Winfield 
Park, where he soon became superintendent of schools. In the 
summer of 1953, Erie became playground director of the Scotch 
Plains/Fanwood playground. He stayed in that job for a number 
of summers while he was teaching in Winfield Park. 

In reading the various letters from home in the early ‘50s, 
I noted that Ernie had substitute-taught Bobby’s class, and wrote, 
“What a nice kid brother we have.” He also taught Ed’s class, 
and Essie wrote that, “The girls swoon (ha ha) over him (Ernie).” 
Recently a senior in one of my classes at Kean University was 
telling the students that he practice-taught in his hometown. And 
“to go back to high school and teach your younger brother is 
really cool. You can’t imagine how I felt.” It made me appreciate 
more how Ernie felt teaching Bobby and Eddie’s classes. 

For a number of years in our late teens, Ernie and I played 
on the Trinity Episcopal Church softball and basketball teams. It 
was at Pop’s insistence because we really didn’t have time for it 
given our busy schedules. Charlie Roberts, now my accountant, 
was one of the other softball players, and he could really hit the 
ball. Today, Charlie’s in his 80s, and he has been doing my 
income tax for many years. I follow the ritual that Essie had 
when Charlie did her taxes (Mike clued me in on the routine). 
First I set the date with Charlie, then on the prescribed evening, I 
pick up an angel food cake, make Sanka, and we review my taxes 
with a little sipping and nibbling on the side. Those February or 
March evenings are always enjoyable for me. We chat about the 
status of our respective families, especially to bring Charlie up to 
date on my brothers. Charlie is an admirable human being who 
stands very tall — with a big heart. 

While Ernie enjoyed many sports, basketball was his 
greatest love. He played for many years in his youth, and as he 
got older, he officiated games and also coached several teams, 
primarily in Cranford. Officially he coached freshman basket- 
ball. Unofficially, he assisted Bill Martin, Cranford High 
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School’s athletic director and varsity basketball coach and 
Emie’s long-time friend. Bill won state and county 
championships during his illustrious 20-year career as Cranford’s 
basketball coach. 

In his later years, Ernie has turned his talents to teaching 
foul shooting. While he was in college, there was a period of 
time when Emie could make 99 out of 100 foul shots. And once 
he made an amazing 599 consecutive free throws. He was one of 
the first players in our area to perfect the style of one-hand 
shooting both from the field and the foul line. He learned the 
basics of the game extremely well, and even at the age of 73, he 
travels throughout the country teaching shooting at the high 
school, collegiate and professional level. He has patented his 
title, “The Shot Doctor,” and in addition to holding basketball 
camps, he has produced several videotapes in which he 
demonstrates his philosophy of shooting. On occasion, TV sports 
commentators have referred to Emie as the Shot Doctor. He also 
has been written about in Sports Illustrated and other sporting 
magazines. 

Without a doubt, Emie had a strong influence on the 
basketball careers of his younger brothers, his sons and several of 
his nephews. Because of his intense passion for basketball and 
teaching, he was a tough taskmaster, but he got excellent results 
with all of his students. 

Ernie was 6 ft 2 inches, and I, a year younger, was 5 ft 11, 
but along with Mike, the three of us had a strong family 
resemblance. One evening in 1949 or 50, Erie and I were on a 
double date, and we were both wearing identical red shirts. We 
stopped at the popular Howard Johnson’s for dinner. It was 
famous for its many (57) flavors of ice cream. After dinner, we 
were walking through the crowd of people still waiting to be 
seated, and you could hear some of them say, “Hey, they’re 
twins. No they’re not. Yes they are.” As we passed through the 
crowd, I said to no one in particular, “No we aren’t. He’s older.” 
As we got outside, our two dates chastised me for speaking out. 
Perhaps they liked the attention or the uniqueness of it, I don’t 
know. 
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Something similar happened in 1951, when Union Junior 
College, now Union County College, played Newark State 
Teachers College, now Kean University. It was the only time in 
our lives when we played against each other in an official game. 
As we were each team captains, we were escorted by the officials 
to mid-court before the game to greet the opponent’s captain and 
review any ground rules. I wish I had a videotape of the scene 
because the referees’ changing facial expressions were hilarious. 
As each official approached the other with a Hobbie boy in tow, 
they began trying to introduce us, and their alternating comments 
went something like this: “I’d like you to meet, er, uh. Hey! Are 
you two brothers?” “No, I think they’re twins. [ll be damned! I 
guess you already know each other.” For those of you interested 
in details, Ernie’s team beat mine; Emie played well. I didn’t. 

To the good fortune of his brothers, Ernie was and still is 
an excellent dresser. From the time he was a teenager, Emie 
managed to save his money to purchase expensive clothes. I 
think each of us had our share of wearing some of Emie’s new 
clothes and also his hand-me-downs. As an example of how 
much each of us enjoyed wearing his nice threads, Essie wrote 
the following to me in Japan in August 1955, when the newly 
married Erie moved out of the house: “Emie has some ward- 
robe! We took it all to his place. It’s empty here now. Guess Ed 
will go bare — ha ha. No. Pop expects to take him to New York 
and buy what he needs for college.” Ed left for Dartmouth 
shortly after Emie married and set up his new apartment. 

Probably the most persuasive story of how Enmie’s 
wardrobe really affected the rest of us is illustrated in one of 
Essie’s letters to me when I was away at college in West 
Virginia. Ernie had just turned 22 and I would soon become 21. 
Part way into her letter, Essie wrote, “My dear offspring. The 
black dress shoes you borrowed from Emest are the one and only, 
and he will need them before you get here. Also we promised 
Albert [cousin] for his prom.” As you just read, Emnie’s clothes 
were highly valued, and not just inside the immediate family. 

A closing note on Ernie’s reputation as the best dresser in 
the family. Many years later, Emie often mails me boxes of 
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sweat suits, socks, sneakers, and such, which he uses in his 
capacity as the much-traveled Shot Doctor. I continue to wear 
them while gardening or relaxing around the house. 

After graduating and obtaining his Master’s Degree, Ernie 
taught at Rahway, Winfield, New Providence and, for a long 
time, in Plainfield, NJ. In the mid-1950s, the Cranford Chief of 
Police approached Ernie to apply to the FBI. After carefully 
weighing his options, Ernie elected to remain in the field of 
education. During his teaching career, his positions ranged from 
teacher, principal and superintendent. After 39 years as an 
educator, he retired from the Plainfield school system in 1990. 

In 1955, Ernie met Joanne (Jan) Sawdy. She was from 
Bowling Green, OH. They fell in love, and later that year they 
were married in the chapel at Bowling Green University. Some 
of the family traveled to the wedding, and after their honeymoon, 
Ernie and Jan returned to New Jersey to set up their apartment in 
Linden. My parents held a buffet party at the Big House so that 
relatives, immediate family and friends could congratulate the 
newlyweds. Here’s how the family characterized the event in 
letters that arrived in Japan. 


Pop: “Our buffet dinner was a big success last Saturday night, 
September 10. We had about 60 people, and it gave our friends 
and relatives from the neighborhood a chance to congratulate the 
bride and groom.” 


Essie: “Last night we had a big party for Jan and Emie. All that 
came here to visit us are still talking about the occasion. All 
were surprised how nice I had everything. Deke and Bob 
controlled the little bar. They fixed up beer, whiskey, wine, soda 
and sloe gin. Eddie took over the passing around of the usual 
treats of candy, nuts, all kinds of sweets, etc.” 


Mike: “The party went very well for Emie and Jan. I was the 
headwaiter, and Eddie and Bobby, my able servants. We had 50 
people here.” 


Obviously, the family was very proud of the party they 
held in Ernie and Jan’s honor. I’m sorry that I missed it. 
Commenting on the happy event, Pop wrote to me in Japan, “T 
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hope you will find a nice girl when you come home, and we will 
be happy to celebrate your wedding. Try and not go out to 
Oklahoma or California, if you can help it. Haha!” 

After she and Ernie married, Jan worked for a while at a 
local bank. She also was way ahead of her time when it came to 
nutrition. She used to tell us about herbs and how certain foods 
were good but others were dangerous to your health. Years later, 
the “experts” began telling us about the very things that Jan had 
been advocating back in the 1950s. She completed her degree at 
Kean University in 1972, and taught special education in 
Summit, NJ, for 20 years, retiring in 1998. Their oldest son Jeff 
was born in 1956, Jon in 1959, and Jerry in 1961. 

After their first apartment in 1955 in Linden, Emie and 
Jan lived in Rahway and Cranford before buying a home in Clark 
in 1960. They lived there until 1979. They next lived in condos 
in Iselin and Bridgewater, NJ. After he retired in 1990, Ernie and 
Jan built a lovely home on a golf course in Wilmington, NC. 
They are only a few miles from a picturesque beach that beckons 
you. Even though they occasionally find themselves in the path 
of one of our yearly hurricanes, I can personally attest to the fact 
that visitors thoroughly enjoy the ocean at Wilmington. Jan must 
love her home’s location near the beach because even as a 
youngster, she was an outstanding swimmer. 

Among the many visitors to their home are former 
Cranford Basketball Coach Bill Martin and his wife Jane, retired 
and now living in Florida. Over the years their friendship 
continues with visits to each other’s homes and a lot of golf 
outings. Other friends and colleagues that span Ernie’s basket- 
ball career included Hubie Brown, from Elizabeth, NJ, a former 
player and very successful NBA announcer and, more recently, 
NBA coach; and Rollie Massimino, a former college player and 
also a successful coach at Villanova, who led his team to the 
NCAA championship in 1985. 

Just recently, Erie and I sat in front of my fireplace and 
talked late into the night. At one point, I showed him a videotape 
I had made from our local cable access channel showing the two 
of us and Nemo in our choir gowns marching into Trinity Church 
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60 years earlier. We also enjoyed watching Sitto walk down the 
church steps carrying herself with her usual proper demeanor. 
Emnie’s note of the next week said, “It was great to relive the fond 
memories we had growing up ‘in the house,’ just sitting and 
talking about our family experiences.” 

Throughout his life, Ernie has been driven by his love and 
skill for sports and for teaching young people. His lifetime 
commitment to combining the two has given him immeasurable 
joy, and has contributed to the athletic skills and development of 
thousands of middle school, high school and college youngsters — 
and a number of pros, too. 


E-ddie 


Without question, the death of our oldest brother Eddie in 
1936 devastated the Hobbie family, and particularly bewildered 
and saddened Mike, Ernie and me. The birth of the new baby in 
April 1937 literally brought life back into our bereft family. And 
in an unusual gesture designed possibly to honor the child lost to 
the family, the new birth brought back the name of Edward 
Joseph Hobbie. But from the very beginning, this Eddie was very 
much his own person. There was much joy in the family and on 
the block. He was the first Hobbie to be born in a hospital, 
which, at the time, was called Elizabeth General, now changed to 
Trinitas Hospital. 

Elsewhere in this book I wrote about the special attention 
Essie and Sitto took in guarding our infant brother. Eddie was a 
big boy at birth, and later on usually was among the tallest in his 
classes. However, he was also very easy-going and didn’t take 
advantage of his size to bully other kids. Like his older brothers, 
he attended Lincoln School prior to attending the junior/senior 
high school across town. Unlike his older brothers, and later on 
younger brother Bobby, Eddie resembled Giddo Tommy’s side of 
the family, being fair-skinned and possessing different facial 
characteristics. The older three of us often were told when 
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meeting someone new, “Oh, you’ve got to be a Hobbie.” Eddie 
was rarely greeted with that phrase. 

His boyhood friends were Arthur Kiamie and Carmen 
Coladonato, across the street, and Artie Sawyer and Carmen 
Buontempo, around the corner. Winans Avenue served as his 
playground, which is why he caught poison ivy so often. 

Eddie also spent many summer days of his early youth in 
Homer and Cortland with Essie and sometimes me. Recently 
Eddie told me a story about going to Homer with Essie by train 
and bus. He said he and Essie got off the bus with their luggage, 
went to Sitto Tommy’s front door and rang the bell. No one 
answered. It was hot. They were tired and wanted to refresh 
themselves. Eddie said, “Mom, didn’t you let them know we 
were coming?” From the look on her face, he realized she hadn’t 
and just expected them to be home. I don’t recall how that 
episode ended. I just know Ed was flabbergasted that Essie had 
traveled over 200 miles on the assumption that someone would 
be there. 

Our cousin Bobby Isaf (Aunt Rose’s son), a few years 
older than Ed, was his usual buddy while he was in Cortland. 
Over lunch recently, Bobby told me that he and Ed often tried to 
follow me, and that I was always trying to lose them. I don’t 
recall, but it’s probably true because I’m six years older than Ed, 
and at those ages we were worlds apart in interests. 

As things turned out, Eddie has made the family very 
proud of him from the time he was a youngster right to the 
present. Pop appropriately summed it up about the 18-year-old 
Eddie in a June 1955 letter to me in Japan. He wrote, “Edward 
was elected the King of the Prom. So he has been King, Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Mayor, Captain and Representative to Boys 
State. Also voted best all around, second best looking, second 
best smile. He has had a lot of honors, and it has not gone to his 
head one bit. No false front at all. He has been on the honor roll 
all year also, and extra good achievement in basketball and good 
work in his first year of track. He received an $810 scholarship 
to Dartmouth.” Sounds like one proud father, wouldn’t you say? 
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Ed served as an acolyte, the first of the Hobbies to move 
up from the choir ranks to now carrying the cross. I can still see 
that tall youngster in his cassock and gown leading the procession 
down the main aisle at Trinity Church. He and younger brother 
Bob served in that capacity for a number of years in their early 
teens. 

An early, but somewhat dubious, distinction that Eddie 
earned was the title of “best egg candler” in the family. In the 
1930s and 40s, small light boxes were used to “candle” or 
examine eggs for blood spots. Because Pop sold thousands of 
eggs on The Route and in New York City, we had to set up 
apparatus in our front cellar to support this endeavor. One 
contraption was used to make the egg cartons; the other was the 
light box to candle the eggs. Here’s how we made our own light 
box: We hung a light bulb inside a cardboard shoebox nailed to a 
thin slat of wood that rested on a bench. We cut a hole in the 
cardboard box, placed an egg against it so the light in the box 
would illuminate the entire egg, revealing any blood spots inside 
the egg. It was a laborious, not-fun task. 

Ed had such large hands that he could hold several eggs in 
each hand and, therefore, candle much faster than the rest of us. 
But that also meant that he had more red stains from the eggs to 
scrub off than we had. The things we did in our youth! You 
should know what we did with the eggs containing the blood 
spots. Sitto meticulously removed them from the eggs, and that’s 
what the family ate. By the way, the blood meant the egg had 
been fertilized and, for the record, they tasted the same as other 
eggs... after the blood spot had been removed. 

Ed didn’t become interested in athletics until about 7" 
grade, but in the next five years he excelled in basketball, 
baseball and track. In high school, he was second team all- 
county basketball, and was a very good all-around player: shoot- 
ing, rebounding and passing. He finished with nearly 500 points 
in high school. He pitched on the baseball team and ran track. 
Ed and Bob used to attend Emie’s playground to play on his 
baseball teams when he was playground director at Scotch Plains 
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in 1953 and ‘54. A few years later, while in college, Ed and Bob 
had their own playgrounds in Cranford during several summers. 

Of all the brothers, Ed did best in basketball in high 
school, with Bob right behind him. Erie achieved the most in 
basketball in college. And Bobby was the best in baseball in high 
school and college. Mike and Ed excelled the most in track in 
high school. My best production in basketball and baseball were 
in the Army in Fort Holabird, Baltimore, and in Japan. As you 
can see, playing sports was a big part of each of our lives from 
about the ages of 13 through 25. But as Pop would constantly 
remind us, “You’re in school to learn and get good grades. 
Sports are a luxury — as long it doesn’t affect your grades.” 

During the August 2001 100" Anniversary celebration, 
Ed humorously told the gathering about a not-so-humorous event 
that occurred his first few weeks at Dartmouth. Prior to leaving 
for college, Pop had taken Eddie to New York City to the 
Garment District, where he was outfitted with clothes for college. 
B. Gordon & Sons told Ed not to worry; they’d fix him up. Not 
knowing the dress code at an Ivy League school, Ed was assured 
that the sports jacket with the shiny stripes would fit right in. 
This was Ed’s first new jacket. His previous ones had been hand- 
me-downs or borrowed jackets from Ernie. 

When attending his first social function at Dartmouth, he 
looked around and immediately realized that these former New 
England prep school lads were dressed in handsome herringbones 
or tweeds. Ed remarked, “I stood out like a Christmas tree in a 
snowstorm. As I looked at my classmates and then at myself, I 
said, ‘B. Gordon, you did me in.’” He continued, “TI didn’t have 
much money to spend, but the first thing I did was to take one 
quarter of my food money for the semester to buy a decent 
jacket.” 

Sometimes the family’s great concern about life at college 
caused us to monitor what we said in letters home. For example, 
in a September 1957 note to me, Eddie wrote, “Any other sort of 
thing which I send (say) is either so alarming to them (because I 
said I coughed today) that all who hear it become worried sick 
that an offspring may be ill and general panic sets in, or else I 
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mention a social venture which I may have experienced, which in 
turn brings comments concerning my apathy to learning and my 
purpose for being in college.” 

Speaking of letters, Ed had and has a wonderful sense of 
humor, as does brother Bob, and both displayed those traits in 
their letters to me. Ed was the master of the spoof and subtle 
humor, Bob the master of the play on words. Both styles were 
very effective. Bob’s letters were more like Pop’s because they 
were well organized and detailed. From our childhood on, Eddie 
and I exchanged letters in which we seemed to share a similar 
funny bone, especially in humor with a British accent. Ed and I 
continue to regularly exchange cartoons and articles we clip from 
magazines and papers. 

During his first three years at Dartmouth, Ed played for 
the renowned “Doggie” Julian on the varsity basketball team, and 
one of his teammates and close friends was Rudy LaRusso, who 
later played professional basketball with the Los Angeles Lakers. 
Ed and Rudy remained friends after their graduation. Ed decided 
to give up basketball his last year, and concentrate on his studies. 
He was able to obtain additional non-athletic scholarships to help 
pay for his last year. 

One of Ed’s special moments must have been in his senior 
year at Dartmouth. As president of the senior class, Ed had the 
honor of speaking at graduation. Ironically, the commencement 
speaker in 1959 was J. Malik, the Lebanese ambassador to the 
U.N. I can’t help but feel the intense emotion that our Lebanese 
immigrant father felt seeing his son, the president of the senior 
class, on the same platform as a high-ranking Lebanese govern- 
ment official. 

After graduating from Dartmouth, Ed immediately started 
working for Scott Paper Co. While at Scott Paper, he left for six 
months’ duty in the Army, starting at Fort Dix and then complet- 
ing his tour in Fort Gordon, GA. He returned home, continued 
working for Scott Paper for another year, and then decided to 
change direction and embark on a career in law. Pop hired a 
local carpenter who, with some help from Ed, rebuilt the back 
porch, making it into another room of the house. For the next 
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three years, Ed attended Rutgers Law School and hibernated, 
“hitting the books” in the privacy and quiet of that newly built 
room. 

Ed graduated law school in 1964, passed the bar exam, 
and in 1965 joined the Hillside firm of Gilbert Chamberlin, 
whom he had clerked for in 1963 and ‘64. Ed eventually 
convinced Mr. Chamberlin to move their office to Cranford, and 
they did, becoming the firm of Chamberlin and Hobbie. After 
Mr. Chamberlin retired to Florida in the mid-1980s, Ed ran a 
private practice, adding part-time lawyers as necessary. 

Shortly after graduating from college, Ed resumed a 
relationship with his high school girlfriend, Patty Castaldo, who 
had been captain of the cheerleaders and had gone on to graduate 
from Cornell. She later taught at Hillside Avenue Junior High 
School. In October 1964, they were married in a civil ceremony 
before a superior court judge, and later had a religious ceremony. 
Their first home was on Westfield Avenue in Westfield. I always 
remember that house fondly. They had a large dog, and on 
Christmas there was a unique view from their front window. 
Across the street, a neighbor had a stuffed, realistic-looking 
dummy of Santa Claus stuck halfway into a second floor window 
with his posterior showing. A spotlight accentuated that humor- 
ous scene. 

A daughter, Laura, was born in 1966 and Ted was born in 
1970. In 1972, they moved into their current spacious home in 
Stoneleigh Park, Westfield. Mark was born in 1975. 

While raising their family in Westfield, Ed, Pat and their 
children often traveled to New England with Bob and Joyce and 
their twin daughters, Melissa and Karen, where they enjoyed 
winter sports, especially cross-country skiing. It was a tradition 
that lasted for many years and gave both families much 
enjoyment. The tradition now has been carried into the summer 
to Long Beach Island, where in 1990 Ed and Pat purchased a 
home near the beach in Harvey Cedars. They often entertained 
family and friends there until 1999, when they upgraded their 
shore investment, moving to the bay side of Harvey Cedars. 
There they are enjoying a much larger home, which gives them 
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water, privacy, a fireplace, expanded space, a beautiful view and 
even a garden, where this past summer Ed successfully grew a 
variety of vegetables including Lebanese squash. 

Earlier, when all of us were raising our children, Ed and 
Pat hosted an unforgettable clambake in their spacious back yard 
in Westfield. It was the first clambake for most of us, and the 
steamed lobsters and other seafood, fresh corn, Jersey tomatoes 
and other delicious foods were devoured eagerly by the attendees. 
That particular event stands out as an occasion where the 
brothers, cousins, and Patty’s sisters and their families blended 
together for a very happy time. There were other events Ed and 
Pat hosted, but in my mind, that one reigns among the best. 

Incidentally, in looking through various Trinity Church 
bulletins, in addition to the yearly contributions the Hobbie 
brothers have established to provide altar flowers in memory of 
“Joseph and Esther and all loved ones,” recently I noted that 
separately Ed and Pat gave Christmas flowers “in loving memory 
of all the deceased members of the Hobbie family.” I include this 
here to show how deeply devoted both are to the family. 

Before leaving Ed’s story, I want to make some follow-up 
comments to the ones that Pop wrote about Ed in June 1955 
concerning his many achievements. That part of the story has 
continued throughout his life. I think one of the best commen- 
taries I heard about Ed’s career as a lawyer came several years 
ago, when I was shopping in the Pathmark in Garwood. At that 
point in my life, I had been teaching at two colleges, five or six 
classes each semester. You might appreciate how many names 
and faces came and went during this period. 

As I was walking up a food aisle, a young lady smiled at 
me and said hello. As she appeared familiar, I said apologe- 
tically, “I’m awfully sorry. Were you at Union County or at 
Kean?” She shook her head and said, “No, Mr. Hobbie. I used to 
work for your brother Ed for a number of years, and I’m home 
raising my family now.” And then, unsolicited, she went on to 
say, “Your brother is one of the finest human beings I’ve ever 
known. He is a fair, honest and ethical man, and I’ve worked for 
people who are not.” She actually got choked up as she related 
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her thoughts about the kind of person Eddie is. I thanked her and 
added, “For your information, he has always been like that, even 
as a kid.” 

That’s probably why people have selected Ed to serve 
society as he has. In 1985, Ed was appointed Municipal Court 
Judge for Westfield, where he served for the next 12 years. It 
was during his tenure that the Public Defender’s Program was 
introduced, where the town pays the public defender to represent 
indigents in serious cases. 

When he retired from the bench, he was interviewed by 
The Westfield Leader. He told many stories during the inter- 
view, but I’ve excerpted just two. 


“One of the most unusual cases dealt with a 9-year-old boy who 
appeared in court with his siblings responding to a traffic 
citation. The youth was given a ticket for not wearing a bicycle 
helmet. Mr. Hobbie said he was surprised to see this child 
appear before him in court. He gave him a lecture on 
understanding that society was run by rules. Through the years, 
he became close to the young boy and his siblings. Today Mr. 
Hobbie sees them in town and enjoys hearing about the progress 
in their lives.” 


“One specific duty the former Judge said he thoroughly enjoyed 
was marrying couples. He said it was very interesting to see how 
committed some couples were, and how others would cancel the 
ceremony for menial reasons. On one particular occasion, Mr. 
Hobbie was asked to come to the home of a dying man who 
wanted to marry his long-time friend. ‘That was a special 
experience,’ he recalled.” 


And to show you the respect Ed’s peers had for him 
during his time as a municipal judge, he was elected to serve as 
president of the Union County Judges Association. Ed also was 
elected secretary of the Westfield Foundation, a charitable 
organization, which receives donated funds from individuals, 
estates and organizations, and then awards student scholarships 
and grants to local and countywide charitable nonprofit 
organizations. 
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In addition, Eddie served for a number of years on the 
board of directors of a major local bank. He has served, and 
continues to serve, as a member of the Board of Governors of 
Union County College. When I occasionally am at the Elizabeth 
Campus of the college, I look with immense pride at the name, 
Edward J. Hobbie, chiseled with the other members’ names on 
the plaque mounted between the elevators in the main lobby. 
Sometimes I imagine Pop, Essie, Giddo and Sitto looking at the 
plaque and feel their reactions. 

Over the past 15 years, I’ve been able to follow the 
progress of Ed and Pat’s son, Mark, as he went from junior high 
school through college to his exciting current job in state politics. 
Mark has been a gymnast, played the viola in various orchestras, 
played on basketball teams, was a championship golfer, a good 
student, lifeguard at the shore, and other diverse activities. A few 
years ago, a friend referred to Mark as “the renaissance man of 
the Hobbie family.” I went along with that, and even told Ed and 
Pat about it. However, after completing this section on Ed, and 
thoroughly reviewing my notes on Bobby’s section, I’m forced to 
revise my thinking. Undoubtedly, Ed and Bob are virtually tied 
as the Hobbie family’s renaissance men. I now believe that Mark 
is next, just ahead of a few of his cousins, who also have 
displayed multifaceted talents across a broad range of subjects. 


Bobby 


In February 1939, Robert Joseph Hobbie, the last of the 
Hobbie brothers, was born in Elizabeth General Hospital. He 
was also the first southpaw in the family, and in later years he put 
that left arm to good use in shooting baskets, pitching baseballs 
and carving turkeys and hams. There I go again, getting ahead of 
the story. 

As the fifth child in an overcrowded house, Bobby spent 
his first few years on a small bed in Sitto and Giddo’s room, not 
joining the other boys in their room until Mike left to join the 
Service in 1946, when Bobby was 7. 
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In his early years, Bob played with Bobby Kiamie, Philip 
Sperber and some of the other kids on the block. He worked hard 
around the house, and had the reputation at an early age of doing 
precision work. When asked about his sons’ work in the garden, 
Pop offered, “If I want a fast job, P'd pick Eddie. If it required 
weeding carefully in and around plants, I’d have Bobby do it.” 
Unlike his brothers, Bobby knew what he wanted to do at a very 
young age. When asked he would reply, “a doctor.” Even in his 
early teens, he would clean, dress and bandage family members’ 
minor cuts. He was painstaking in doing this — you felt you were 
getting professional care. 

Bobby set the record for the highest single-day sales from 
the “sundries” basket that accompanied whichever brother went 
on The Route on Saturday. That was the busiest day of the week 
for my father. I’m not certain whether Pop was trying to teach us 
the business or just wanted some family company on that long, 
long day. 

As Bobby progressed through Lincoln School and then 
over to the junior/senior high school, he had two close friends: 
Steve Zulick and Karl Kaimer. They were also his sports bud- 
dies, as Bobby’s interests and talents in baseball and basketball 
grew. 

In between practices and games, Bob gave time to the 
school and church choirs and, like his brother Eddie, became an 
acolyte. In the fall of 1952, Essie wrote to me at college, “Bobby 
is going to be in a concert at the high school. Last night he sang 
a solo at the high school in some affair.” In another letter to me 
in West Virginia she wrote, “I must tell you about Bobby the nite 
of the play. They had a big crowd in the new building at the 
church. He had to sing, and his partner was Billie Olds. What a 
lovely voice he (Bob) has. Alone and not one bit shy, he looked 
adorable on the stage. They were the ones to get an encore to do 
it over. What applauding and compliments we heard about him. 
I wish he would go to study music. Ed and Bob are really 
something.” 

Bob was just 13 at the time, but teamed with Eddie to 
handle much of the work around the house. Over the years, the 
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five boys were the manpower for any work required on our 
properties. Painting and repairing the several houses Pop owned 
as well as our own was among the ongoing chores. We all had 
our comfort levels on a ladder. Mike and I could paint up a storm 
as long as the ladder wasn’t extended too much farther than the 
first floor windows. Emie and Ed were OK at the higher heights, 
but Bobby was the fearless one who would tackle the “peak” of 
the roof. I admired and respected him way up there, but I didn’t 
want to be with him... or even near him. As I got older and had 
my own property responsibilities and family, I overcame much of 
that phobia. 

In April 1954, Essie’s motherly pride stood out when she 
wrote, “Ed won the Jersey Boys State. He goes for a week at 
Rutgers. Bobby’s on the nominating committee for the Student 
Council. Quite a gang, eh!” A few years later, Bobby was 
chosen as the Jersey Boys State representative, just like his older 
brother. Later in the spring of 1954, when I was struggling with 
my exams, Bobby wrote to me at the Counter Intelligence School 
at Fort Holabird, MD, and said, “Good luck on your exams. 
Practice what you preach. Hit the books!” Obviously I had sung 
that song to him often. Both Eddie and Bobby were usually on 
the honor roll throughout their high school careers. 

In June 1954, Pop wrote that, “Robert lost out in a close 
vote for the presidency of the sophomore class. He is singing at 
graduation.” The summer of that year brought this news in a 
letter from Essie to me in Tokyo, "Bob and Ed are painting the 
screens this week [our large house had about 40 screens]. There 
are a lot of odd jobs around this place to do. It’s nice they can do 
them for Pop.” 

Rereading these letters from home made me aware that as 
each of the older Hobbie brothers left home, and Giddo got sicker 
and sicker, Ed and Bob were left to carry the increasingly heavy 
workload around the house. I’m not sure how they felt about the 
heavy demands put on them, but to their credit, they shouldered 
the load, made some adjustments and continued to grow and 
excel in athletic competition and academic and cultural 
achievements. In April 1955, Pop wrote to me in Japan, “I am 
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trying to lay out my work according to my ability. Giddo getting 
old certainly left a vacancy, and between me and my children, we 
are finding it hard to take up the slack — due, of course, to 
different aims, ambitions and outlook.” Back then, I didn’t com- 
pletely understand Pop’s comments because of my aims, ambi- 
tions and outlook! Today I understand him. 

In November 1954, the 15-year-old Bobby had one of his 
first exposures to human mortality. He wrote, “The very 
unhappy news that Illius Monser died in Oneonta was a great 
shock to the family. Just last Sunday, Mike, Joey (Mike’s son), 
Emie and I drove him from Rochester to Binghampton so he 
could get his bus to Oneonta. He was a good man. Mom and 
Pop, Habeeb Michael and Uncle Bshara left yesterday for the 
funeral.” 

A few days later, he wrote, “I don’t know what people are 
going to say when the funeral is Friday and cousin Laura’s 
wedding is the next day. It wouldn’t be too bad if the wedding 
was down the street and the funeral down the other end, but it’s 
right across the street. To top if off, Emie, Ed and Mom are 
going to the wedding. I wish it was under different circum- 
stances. That is really fate. How does this sound? Josephine’s 
(Kay’s sister) wedding, Uncle IIlius’s death and Laura’s wedding 
all in one week? That is enough for that subject. It makes me 
feel sick inside.” 

That had to be very difficult for Bobby, who was getting 
an early exposure to losing someone you loved, someone you had 
talked to and spent time with just a few days earlier. Uncle Illius 
Monser was an exceptional man who was respected by all of us. 
I will write more about him and his extraordinary family in the 
“Extended Family” chapter. 

Rereading another of Bob’s letters, one of March 1955, 
brought a grin and some memories to me. He wrote about his 
pre-season training for baseball. Bob was an exceptional left- 
hander who pitched in high school and college. He was doing 
exercises to increase the speed of his fastball when he was 
approached by Paul Buonagura, who coached baseball for many 
years at CHS. Bob wrote, “Coach B. was talking to me the other 
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day. ‘Kid. You can bend (curve) one over alright, but if you can 
develop speed, you will be the only different Hobbie I ever 
coached.’” Bobby thought he was referring to the fact that, as a 
pitcher in my senior year in high school, I had no fastball, only a 
curve. Coach B. probably also was referring to Ed, who pitched 
on the baseball team and also was not known to throw “smoke.” 
In fact, that same baseball coach often chided me that my fastball 
couldn’t break a pane of glass. Now that was slow. 

Although Bob was very involved pitching for several 
teams or playing the outfield because he was a good hitter, he 
continued meeting his family obligations. In April 1955, Essie 
wrote, “Bob put up all the screens and cut all the lawns. Ernie 
dug some for Dad. It rained for three days though. We got 
cheated out of more work. Haha!” 

In June 1955, Pop wrote, “Robert has been high up on the 
honor roll and his pitching held the team up in the early part of 
the year and got us winning, as he pitched the first two victories. 
Robert is an even 6 ft tall with his shoes on and has been 16 since 
February. We are very hopeful for him in baseball as well as 
basketball. He was the highest scorer on the JV basketball team. 
I bought a power lawnmower and Bobby used it to cut two 
different lawns today for $4 and $2. Now that sports are finished 
in school, he will be able to help me more.” 

How did the world look to Bob as, one by one, his older 
brothers left the house? In early September 1955, Bob wrote, 
“Well, number two son is gone (Emie married Jan in August) and 
Ed soon will be in college. With you also away, there will be just 
one left. Boy! Is that going to be an empty house.” 

Some 16 year olds might complain about how much work 
they were going to have to do, but Bobby talked about missing 
his brothers. In late September, Bob tells us more about who he 
was and also how the extended family viewed Giddo, who was in 
poor health and failing. He wrote, “Joey (who would be 2 in 
November) tries to talk like a man to Giddo. When Giddo is 
walking, Joey takes his hand to help him. Kay also talks with 
him during the day about the old country. When I come home 
from school, I talk to him about the day he had. Whenever I do 
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something and he tells me how to do it, even if it is slower doing 
it his way, I’ll do it that way to please him.” 

In December 1955, Essie wrote, “Bob was on the honor 
roll for the first marking period. Quite a boy, eh!” And in 
January of the next year, she said, “Bobby is going out with the 
boys tonight. He'll soon be 17. Time sure flies, eh! He can 
handle all the cars in the driveway now.” Essie was definitely 
beaming when in April of 1956 she wrote, “Bob is quite the 
young man. After Friday’s game, remarks were made, ‘If only 
we had more Hobbies like him.’ I have a nice bunch, I must say. 
Each in their own way.” 

I returned home from Japan in July 1956, and by 
September, Bobby was dating Joyce Anne Weissmuller, a 
classmate a year behind him at CHS. Bobby and I went to one of 
the high school’s first football games of the season. The primary 
reason, I believe, was so I could meet this very special friend. 
Joyce was seated in a section of the bleachers with five or six of 
her friends. Bob was trying to discreetly point her out from a 
short distance away. We were unaware of it, but Joyce and her 
friends had lit a big cigar and were passing it around. As Bobby 
was trying to describe which person was Joyce, she was handed 
the cigar and went through the motions of smoking it. I 
whispered to Bobby, “You mean the one smoking the cigar?” 
The three of us laughed about that incident for years until 
eventually I wore out the joke and stopped offering Joyce a cigar 
at dinners when my brothers and I would go for after-dinner 
walks to enjoy a good cigar and brotherly conversation. 

In the fall of 1957, Bob entered the University of 
Vermont in Burlington for his pre-med studies. Until he went 
away to college, Bob also wore hand-me-downs and occasionally 
borrowed one of Ernie’s top-notch threads. Like Eddie, he, too, 
got stuck with a shiny sports jacket from B. Gordon & Sons in 
New York. During his undergraduate years, Bob successfully 
pitched for the University of Vermont baseball team. Scouts 
from the Reds, Braves and Tigers showed interest in Bob, but 
according to Ernie, Bob was committed to becoming a doctor, 
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and that was why his baseball career ended. He graduated in 
1961, and then continued in medical school at the university. 

Bob and Jan Mashman became close friends during their 
undergraduate years. The friendship grew in medical school, and 
Bob and Joyce, and Jan, a neurologist, and his wife Susan have 
remained close friends ever since those Vermont days. The 
Mashman’s children, Walter and Pam, also have remained close 
to Bob’s family. Walter is now a cardiologist in Atlanta, married 
with three children. Pam, a consultant for Pepperidge Farms, is 
married, has an infant daughter and lives in Stamford, CT. 

Bob and Joyce were married in August 1962 at Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Cranford, and had a beautiful reception at 
The Manor in West Orange. After their wedding, they lived in an 
apartment on the outskirts of the University of Vermont campus. 
Joyce, who had graduated from Skidmore College, taught English 
at Burlington High School until Bob graduated in 1965. 

Mom and Pop, Bill and Olga Weissmuller, Eddie and 
Patty, and my wife Josephine and I traveled up to Burlington to 
share in the graduation festivities. Even though Pop took us all 
out to a nice restaurant to celebrate the event, what I remember 
most about the food we had during the visit was the supper at 
Bobby and Joyce’s apartment, where Joyce served a huge shrimp 
Creole dish that was thoroughly enjoyed by her guests. I’m sure 
if you took a survey of the Hobbie brothers, you would find that 
shrimp was the number one non-Lebanese dish. I’ve never been 
able to duplicate that delicious New Orleans dish that Joyce 
served. 

Bob served his pediatric residency at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in New York City, finishing up in 1969. Their twin daughters, 
Melissa and Karen, were born in 1967, while Bob and Joyce were 
living in a high-rise apartment in New York City. I recall them 
saying that Wilt Chamberlain, the retired NBA star and one of the 
first truly big men in professional basketball, lived in one of the 
adjoining apartments. Bob was commissioned as a captain in the 
Air Force, and was assigned to Shaw Air Force Base in South 
Carolina from 1968 through ‘70. Bob received a fellowship in 
the emerging field of adolescent medicine, and the family spent 
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1970 and 1971 in Washington, D.C. During their stay in 
Washington, Bob, Joyce and the girls visited us in Greensboro, 
NC, where Western Electric Co. had transferred me. I recall all 
five children being fascinated as the electric ice cream maker 
they brought us had its first use, churning out huge scoopfuls of 
delicious vanilla ice cream. 

It was also during those three years that my family lived 
in Greensboro that I accidentally stumbled onto one of Bobby’s 
early achievements. I had taken my son, Chris, to receive his 
weekly allergy shot and was reading some magazines in the 
waiting room. As I was thumbing the pages of a medical 
publication, I stopped at an article about adolescent medicine. 
Reading along, I came across the name Dr. Robert J. Hobbie. 
Needless to say, I read on to learn that he had been mentioned as 
one of the first pediatricians to be involved in adolescent 
medicine. In other words, the pediatrician would continue to 
keep his patients instead of releasing them as they reached their 
teens. This ensured a smoother transition for children as they 
reached puberty. 

Bob and Joyce’s first home was in Fairfield, CT, off 
Black Rock Turnpike near the Merritt Parkway. It was a 
picturesque home they stayed in for several years until they 
purchased a large, 100-year-old Victorian farmhouse with a 
wrap-around porch. 

This beautiful home on several acres in a beautifully 
flowered setting is also in Fairfield. This was idyllic for their 
growing family because it included a large barn for the horses 
they would add. Their acreage enabled the horses to obtain their 
exercise, left enough room for spacious gardening areas, 
numerous trees and a lawn big enough to require cutting on a sit- 
down mower. 

Bob held several large family parties, picnics and dinners 
at his home. One very enjoyable one was in July 1979. I believe 
it was at that occasion that they hired a_ professional 
photographer, who took a group photograph of those members of 
the clan who attended. Most of us have a copy displayed some 
place in our homes. 
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It also showed that we all had learned to laugh about one 
of our nemeses: On the calligraphed invitation was written: 


“Pony rides 

Nana picking 

Manure maneuvers 
Hayloft hanky panky 
*Poison ivy excursions 


* Due to the limited number of guides, 
spaces will be filled on a first-come basis” 


Let the record show that neither Ed, Bob nor myself 
signed up for an “excursion.” While this was indeed a fun event, 
the most memorable one at Bob and Joyce’s home was Melissa’s 
catered wedding in 1997 under an enormous tent. 

Bob started his pediatric practice in Fairfield in 1971. He 
and Dr. Charles Woods have continued their practice for over 31 
years. Also beginning in 1971, Bob began teaching adolescent 
medicine at Bridgeport Hospital. When asked why he continues 
teaching there 31 years later, he remarked, “It keeps my brain 
active, and I enjoy it.” A very happy and proud time for Bob had 
to be in 1996, when Karen, in medical school at the time, selected 
Bob’s office to work in for one month for her elective time prior 
to becoming a pediatrician like her father. 

Meanwhile, Joyce and Susan Mashman teamed up to start 
their own business, where Joyce was able to put her considerable 
artistic and calligraphic talents to good use. Their business 
thrived, and they provided engraving services for small and large 
firms as well as individuals. At one point, the business did so 
well that they purchased a building and hired people to handle the 
overflow. In later years, they cut down their efforts, but I believe 
Joyce still does some work from a studio in their home. 

Many years ago, Joyce parlayed her prowess as a 
calligrapher by interviewing Essie to provide the family with a 
lasting memory and valuable document. Through her discussions 
with Essie, Joyce compiled and edited a Lebanese cookbook, 
which still provides us with Family Favorites From The Kitchen 
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Of Esther Hobbie. The detailed recipes of appetizers, main 
courses and desserts have been used by many of us. Over the 
years, I have made copies not only for my children’s families, but 
also for American friends who enjoy the taste of Lebanese food. 
Joyce said it perfectly when she wrote on the title page of the 
book, “This cookbook is an expression of love, the unwritten 
ingredient that flavors all of Essie’s cooking.” 

Bob did the meat and poultry carving at many family 
functions over the years. With Bob handling the carving tools, 
we were always assured that the turkey, roast, ham, etc., would 
not only be perfectly carved with a minimum of waste but that 
the presentation of the platters would be mouth-watering. He 
also did a lot of baking, with pies his specialty. You were in luck 
when Bob favored you with one of his delicious pies. 

Interestingly, as youngsters, all of us were forced 
laborers, especially in the garden. Yet when we later had our 
own homes and families, at some time in our lives, each of us 
devoted considerable effort and land to gardening. Bob would 
have to be considered the greenest thumb among his brothers. He 
not only would annually cultivate and harvest the largest 
vegetable gardens; he always made sure that there was no dead 
time or dead space in his garden. He planted spring, summer and 
fall crops, always getting the full measure from his plantings. 
And as expected, his garden was not only the largest, but also the 
neatest, most prolific, and best cared for. Like everything in his 
life, Bob also took a lot of pride in his gardening. 

Bob and I both thoroughly enjoy our long-time poker 
clubs. He recently sent me a New York Times article, which 
depicts poker as, “The opportunity for players to hone skills of 
their trade, like assessing risk, reading the faces of business 
rivals, leveraging their strengths, masking their weaknesses and 
coping with stress.... It’s great to be able to sit around and talk 
about life.” In addition to the enjoyment of playing cards, Bob 
wrote, “is the food and camaraderie.” 

When I look at Bobby’s 63 years of achievement so far in 
so many diversified fields — athletics, academics, music, a 
pioneering doctor in adolescent medicine, gardener par 
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excellence, baker — I have to repeat my previous assertion that 
Bob and Ed top the list of the Hobbie family renaissance men. 


Norm 


Now we’ve come to me — and I have to tell you right off 
that this section is going to be significantly longer than the rest. 
That’s because I chose to write this book for several reasons. 
Most important, it was to chronicle the story of the Hobbie family 
for future generations. But I also wanted to tell my story to my 
family and descendants, and to acknowledge the people, both 
past and present, who are important to me. Finally, I am the topic 
I know best — and I have a lot of material that I would like to 
share. 

In June 1931, I entered the world as the fourth son of Pop 
and Essie. Years later, I was pleased to learn that I had been 
named after Giddo, who of all my elders had the most lasting 
effect on my life. This is not to diminish Pop, Essie and Sitto 
because I still carry many of their values and beliefs with me. 
But there was only one Giddo. So I carry the name Norman 
Joseph Hobbie very proudly. 

I was born at 90 Winans Avenue in the Big House. 
That’s especially significant to me because I live in that house 
today, and actually sleep in the room I was born in nearly 72 
years ago. I know Thomas Wolfe wrote a wonderful novel 
entitled, You Can’t Go Home Again, but I completely disagree 
with him. 

In 1931, our country was in the midst of the Great 
Depression, Thomas Edison died at the age of 84, and Knute 
Rockne, the legendary Notre Dame football coach, was killed in a 
plane crash. On a brighter note, the Empire State Building was 
formally opened, and I’ve been lucky enough to pass the then-life 
expectancy of 59.7 years. 

I grew up with my three older brothers until I was almost 
5, when we lost 9-year-old Marhoom Eddie. With the births of 
Eddie and then Bobby over the next three years, there were now 
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five sons, and I went from being the baby to becoming the middle 
child. 

What did the world look like to me? People were always 
coming and going. Visitors streamed in and out of our house. 
Relatives from far away — Cortland, and other upper New York 
State places — visited and we boys slept on the back porch sofa, 
cots, the parlor floor on quilts, just about anywhere because 
guests always got a real bed. 

I remember the summers as being very hot and itchy, and 
the winters very cold, bringing runny noses. I spent a lot of time 
at the High Street playground trying to earn a medal and get my 
name in the Cranford Chronicle as my older brothers had done. 
But most of all, our cellar fascinated me! It was very large, very 
dark, and there were always noises. They came from the coal- 
burning furnace, from the hot-water heater, and from the cricket 
that was always in that warm place behind the furnace near the 
chimney. (Try as I might, I could never find that cricket, but I 
narrowed it down to within a foot before I ran out of reaching 
room.) We played hide and seek in that cellar, and it was 
excitingly frightening. My older brothers, or kids on the other 
team, would try to make me laugh to give away my hiding places. 
I tried hard never to laugh, but I rarely succeeded. 

Another memory from the cellar. In the back cellar, there 
was a sectioned-off portion, which served as the coal bin. Each 
year, late in the summer, a big coal truck would drive into our 
back yard. The delivery men would set up their long, metal chute 
so that the coal would pour from the truck, down the chute, into 
one of the open windows and into the coal bin. Sometimes the 
coal would pile too high in one spot, and someone small had to 
take a shovel and flatten out the pile so that more coal could be 
distributed into the bin. The first time my father lifted me and 
placed me on top of the coal and told me what to do with the 
shovel, I was terrified. I don’t remember how old I was, but I 
was young enough to think that I was going to sink through the 
coal. After that first time, it was OK. 

Another place where I wasn’t comfortable was the garden 
tunnel. At the end of the growing season, Giddo would create a 
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“cold cellar” in the middle of the garden. It looked like a raised 
tunnel of wooden slats protecting vegetables like celery clumps, 
carrot bunches, and a few other vegetables from the cold winter. 
One part of this hideaway had an entrance under a flap. When it 
snowed, you had to brush away the snow to find the entrance 
flap. Being small, I often drew the assignment to crawl in the 
opening, get the vegetables and crawl out. No one ever told me 
to crawl out because I couldn’t get out of that enclosed space fast 
enough. Interestingly, it wasn’t until over 50 years later that I 
accidentally found out that I was claustrophobic, thanks to a 
preoccupied dentist. 

In addition to the cellar, I spent a great deal of time on the 
back porch. Mike often told us very exciting, terrifying stories 
on that back porch. One night, Jerry Nordengren, one of my 
playmates who also lived upstairs, and I decided to camp out in a 
small tent near the garages. We were about 8 years old, and it 
took some effort to convince our mothers that we would be OK. 
We took some cookies for a snack, and moved out back at around 
10:00 at night. My memory is that we lasted about two hours 
before we shook all those ugly bugs from our blanket and clothes, 
and tiptoed onto the back porch, where we finished the night. 

That same back porch was used by my mother to store the 
turkey carcass after Thanksgiving. Essie would allow her sons to 
go to the back porch, slice off some tender turkey breast, and then 
come into the kitchen to make a sandwich of turkey, mustard, 
lettuce and any kind of bread. I can still taste them. 

During our youth, there was a character that we all talked 
about. His name was Jackeen. He was a little old white-haired 
Italian man who spoke very little English. He was somewhat of a 
poor soul. What I didn’t recognize or understand at the time was 
that he enjoyed his wine. I mean, really enjoyed his wine. He 
lived in the cellar of the house next door, and slept on a small cot 
at one end of the cellar. Whenever we saw him in public on the 
street, he was usually weaving as he walked, and often singing. 
If he’d look at you, he’d say, “Gooda boy. Gooda boy.” There 
were times we wouldn’t see Jackeen for days, and when he 
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appeared again, he had cuts and bruises on his face, probably 
from falling down. 

Often, after evening meals, Essie would prepare a dish or 
pot of warmed-over food and ask one of us to take it next door to 
Jackeen in the dark of night. When it was my turn, I’d appre- 
hensively go to his cellar entrance and tap on the door. 
Invariably, there would be no sound. I’d open the door, step onto 
the landing leading to the cellar, and call his name several times. 
One time, I roused him with my voice, and he sat up in a stupor 
on his cot and began yelling in Italian. I said, “This is for you,” 
put the pot down, and beat a hasty retreat. After that evening, I 
would always open the door, step inside, say loudly, “Here’s 
some dinner, Jackeen; have a nice night,” put the pot down and 
quickly leave, walking in the darkness toward my house, 
humming very loudly to keep myself company. 

One day, we saw Jackeen weave down the street and 
disappear into the evening. We never saw him again, and there 
was conjecture among the kids on the street that he had met with 
foul play. Almost 60 years later, the mystery was solved. I 
haven’t told anyone, so my brothers may possibly be reading for 
the first time what happened to our beloved but scary Jackeen. I 
recently was visiting the former neighbor whose cellar Jackeen 
lived in, and related the story to her. She said, “Oh. We couldn’t 
take care of him anymore, so we called the Salvation Army, and 
they took him to one of their homes, where he lived his 
remaining years.” I was happy that at least Jackeen lived a 
number of years longer than we thought, and received good care 
(but not as good food as Essie’s). We had thought he either had 
been murdered or run over by a car. 

Yes, I even have a fish story to relate. It was the early 
1940s and I was 11 or 12. Billy Koury and Jerry Nordengren 
were two neighborhood kids I used to play with. One Saturday 
morning, the three of us took bamboo fishing poles and a big can 
of worms down to Droescher’s Falls, a few blocks from Winans 
Avenue. Years earlier the water mill at Droescher’s had 
harnessed the power to provide energy for the business there. A 
plaque at this historic landmark says the dam was built in 1737, 
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and a sawmill soon followed. Benjamin Williams used the flow 
of the Rahway River to turn an undershot waterwheel to power 
his saw. In 1902, Severin Droescher bought the mill (I wonder if 
that’s how Severin Court, next to Winans Avenue, got its name). 
Droescher completely renovated the operation, and used the 
power of the river to run his assorted machinery. In 1935, he 
converted to electricity. The site has since been very popular 
with canoers, ice skaters and fishermen. 

Back to that day in the 1940s. The three of us fished all 
day, and were happy because by the end of the day we had caught 
64 sunfish and shiners (small but edible fish). We had them 
strung up on two lines, roughly 32 each. For whatever reason, 
we got into an argument (maybe we were just hungry), and began 
yelling at each other. Billy and Jerry teamed up against me, and 
the argument continued as they made their way to the other side 
of the dam. They took one line of fish with them; I had the other. 
Whatever we were angry about escalated, and apparently in a 
gesture of one-upmanship, they threw their entire line of 32 fish 
into the river, yelling, “So there!” Not to be outdone, I threw my 
line into the river, yelling, “Ha! Ha!” Our fishing efforts for the 
day had long sunk out of sight when we walked back to Winans 
Avenue on opposite sides of the street, angry at each other. The 
next day, the three friends were all buddies again. So who won 
the argument? The fish. 

On December 7, 1941, Billy, Jerry and I were playing in 
our cellar. Upstairs the adults were talking and listening to a 
football game on radio (many years before TV). Suddenly we 
heard a lot of excitement, loud voices. I ran upstairs and heard 
the news: The Japanese had just attacked Pearl Harbor. I re- 
mained long enough to hear some details about the enemy. I 
quickly ran downstairs and filled in Billy and Jerry. You may be 
pleased to know that during the next two hours, using the turned- 
over large wooden box Sitto used for sorting her onions, we 
sailed to Hawaii, encountered the entire Japanese fleet and, with 
much bravado, proceeded to sink every ship. I don’t think that 
even today’s super heroes on TV are quite that good. 
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In the early to mid-1940s, life on Winans Avenue con- 
sisted of school, the garden, poison ivy, marbles, baseball, 
basketball, baseball cards and war cards, the High Street 
playground, The Route, and the relatives. The street was noisy 
but comfortable. We felt that everyone was related to us, even 
the Italian families. You were always welcomed and fussed over. 
It wasn’t until I was 10 that I found out from my mother that all 
those “uncles” and “aunts” were not. No one had much money 
during those years, but a gallon of gas was 10 cents, a loaf of 
bread was 8 cents, and a gallon of milk was 50 cents. A new car 
cost only $640. But the average income was three times that 
amount at $1858 per year. 

In grammar school, most of my spending money came 
from selling marbles and baseball cards to my classmates. 
Through good fortune and some dexterity, I won most of the 
times I played marbles and flipped baseball cards with my peers. 
Although I charged my classmates half the amount they would 
have had to pay in a store, I had a credo I followed religiously. I 
would never play with someone I had just sold cards or marbles 
to on the same day of the transaction. Somehow it seemed 
unethical to me to win, sell them back, and then win again on the 
same day. 

Those were the same years when the Allied forces began 
turning the tide of the war. Thousands of German and Italian 
prisoners were taken by railway to internment camps in New 
Jersey. The Lehigh Valley Railroad across the street from our 
home served as major transportation for the prisoners. Often the 
prisoner-laden trains would sit at the siding for hours before the 
track south was cleared for them. That gave us the opportunity to 
scramble up the embankment, down the other side, and barter 
with the prisoners for their sharp-shooter medals, foreign 
currency and other coveted items. We, in turn, would get them 
cigarettes or candy bars from Redfields, the local candy store. 
We spent hours climbing up and down the embankment, 
obtaining souvenirs. When I got home, I was so covered with 
soot from the embankment that my mother put me in the bathtub 
and scrubbed for a very long time to get that grime off. It wasn’t 
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until the next day that I found out that those weeds on the 
embankment were my dreaded nemesis, poison ivy. I believe it 
was the worst case I’d ever had because all that irritating 
scrubbing ensured that I literally had poison ivy from head to toe. 

From the ages of about 11 to 18, I worked many jobs to 
earn spending money. In addition to caddying, I worked as a 
busboy and kitchen helper in a restaurant called The Chimney 
Corner. I was a soda jerk (making ice cream sodas and other 
treats behind the counter), and sold other items, doubling as 
delivery boy in Seagar’s Drug Store. My first day on the job at 
Seagar’s, Albert, the veteran manager, sent me to the hardware 
store to get a “skyhook.” The hardware store sent me to Wool- 
worth’s, who sent me to the shoe store, and so on. Eventually, 
one of the kind, local merchants clued me in: There was no such 
thing; this was just my initiation. When I returned to Seagar’s, 
everybody’s broad grin made it worse, until Albert smacked me 
on the back and said, ““Welcome to Seagar’s.” 

I recall that in 1947 we had a huge blizzard. The storm 
piled the snow up to our waists. I was 16, and I remember going 
street-to-street shoveling sidewalks for older people who didn’t 
have children. We didn’t get home until after dark. The later it 
got, the heavier the shovel and the snow got. We were tired, had 
blisters on our hands and sore backs. But we were thrilled with 
our pockets full of dollar bills we had earned shoveling the snow. 
In fact, it carried over for several days because the schools were 
closed. It was a wonderful feeling to get paid for our efforts. 

Mike Buontempo was a friend who lived around the 
corner. He was an exceptional person, short, squat and very 
strong. He loved sports, and knew every statistic about players in 
other high schools throughout the state. Mike and I used to walk 
to Lincoln School together. He would amaze me with all the 
statistics he knew about all sports players and teams. He was like 
a computer. I recall one time in high school he put his hobby to 
good use. The history teacher remarked to the class that Mike 
had given her a report on the Civil War, where he likened the 
troop movements to various football plays. She said it was one 
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of the most interesting and outstanding papers she had ever 
received — and the class applauded. 

Years later, one Friday in the 1990s, I met Mike in the 
Pathmark supermarket, where we were shopping. I hadn’t seen 
him for several years. We talked and brought each other up to 
date on our lives. The following Monday, while in the teachers’ 
lounge at Union County College, I was browsing through the Star 
Ledger and there was Mike’s obituary! I was stunned...we had 
just talked. Mike marched to his own drummer. In the 60 years 
that I knew him, I never heard him make a disparaging remark 
about anyone. I will always remember his quick, big, wide smile 
and twinkle in his eye as he spoke enthusiastically about his 
favorite topics, ranging from sports to world affairs. Mike 
Buontempo was a special friend whom I miss. 

I loved the Jersey Shore, and as I reached my late teens, I 
did everything I could to get to the beach. I was a poor swimmer, 
but I loved the ocean and had many wonderful times riding the 
waves. During the summers of my first two years in college, I 
worked in Asbury Park as a night clerk in a hotel, and at Seaside 
Heights as a busboy and dishwasher. Back in Cranford, and later 
on in nearby Scotch Plains, I was a playground director during 
the summers of my last two years in college. 

In high school, I played some basketball and baseball. 
My enthusiasm was far greater than my talents. I belonged to a 
few clubs, and was the sports editor of the school paper. After 
high school, John Bilney, my best friend, convinced me to go to 
Union Junior College (UJC) with him to play basketball. I 
wanted to join the Navy after high school and see the world. 
Years later, when J found out that my stomach had an aversion to 
being at sea, I was even more grateful for John’s urging that I 
attend college. John stayed at UJC for only one year because he 
got a basketball scholarship to Davis and Elkins (D&E) College 
in West Virginia to play for the yet-to-become-a-legend Press 
Maravich. After a year at D&E, John returned home to get 
married, went into the Service, and later played basketball at 
Newark Rutgers, where he developed into an outstanding player. 
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Later, John had a long career with IBM and then retired in the 
Atlanta area. 

It was at UJC that I crossed paths with Doug Staples, 
several years my senior and a friend of my older brothers. Doug 
had been an outstanding athlete at Cranford High School in the 
mid-40s, and then entered the Service for a number of years. In 
addition to playing together on UJC’s basketball team, Doug and 
I enjoyed playing table tennis. In fact, in 1951 we upset the 
college’s best two players to win UJC’s doubles championship. 

That same year we were co-captains of the basketball 
team that annually traveled to West Point to play the West Point 
Plebes. The towels we were given to use after the game were 
thick, attractive ones with an orange stripe down the middle. 
Several of us made sure we brought them home as souvenirs. 
Nearly two weeks after this game, the late Dr. Kenneth Iverson, 
dean of men and later president of UJC, called Doug and me into 
his office. He showed us a letter from the director of athletics at 
West Point, which mentioned that six towels were missing, and if 
they were not returned immediately, relations between our 
institutions would be severed. Dr. Iverson added his own 
pressure by stating that if we did not have the six towels in his 
office by noon of the following day, he would cancel the 
remainder of our basketball schedule. 

We quickly convened a meeting of the team, explained 
the situation, and I went home to get my beautiful souvenir towel. 
The towels were returned one by one to the Dean’s Office. To be 
sure we met Dr. Iverson’s demands, Doug and I went to his office 
at 11:00 a.m. the next morning to check with his secretary on the 
towel count. Eleven towels had been turned in as of that time. 
Doug and I looked at each other and broke out laughing, sorry 
that we had already turned in our towels. 

A month later, after one of our basketball games 
officiated by Cranford’s Township Clerk, J. Walter Coffee, I 
noticed he was using one of those beautiful West Point towels. I 
told him the story of the towels. He laughed, reached into his 
large gym bag, pulled out a clean one and tossed it to me. When 
I gently began to protest, he said, “Don’t worry about it. I have 
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plenty of them.” As a major official of college football and 
basketball games, he was given towels whenever he officiated. 
Suffice it to say, he made my day. 

Living at home and going to college was an interesting 
but difficult proposition. Everyone wanted a piece of my time — 
the college, my friends and my family. Also I served as sports 
editor of the UJC school paper and, although I obtained good 
writing experience, it also demanded some of my “free time.” 
The two years at UJC were busy, fun, interesting and memorable. 
One incident I'll never forget was one of those fraternity drinking 
parties. I had not yet learned what my alcohol limit was, and my 
stomach was not happy with excessive drinking. One night I got 
home very late. Everyone was asleep, and I was groggy from too 
much alcohol. I went into the bathroom, stood in front of the 
toilet bowl, and suddenly disappeared into the bathtub behind me. 
I looked up between my legs hanging over the edge of the tub, 
rubbed my aching head, and saw my father, mother, grandmother 
and couple of brothers, all of whom were trying to peek into the 
doorway of our small bathroom. The males were laughing 
heartily, Essie seemed embarrassed and was covering her mouth, 
and Sitto was yelling at the males to go help me out of the tub. I 
was lucky that I only hurt my head a little and my dignity a lot 
more; it could have been much worse. 

While I was at Union Junior College, I met Al “Red” 
Lehrhoff, who was from “out of town.” We played together on 
the basketball team, had fun at the ping-pong table, and became 
good friends. Red was the dynamo on the basketball team. He 
was energetic, competitive and very talented. Red had tightly 
curled red hair, nearly always had an impish smile on his face 
and had a great sense of humor. If you didn’t know him, he 
appeared very cocky because he was extremely competitive. He 
also was very creative in giving nicknames to the various players 
on the team, and they usually stuck. He began to stop at the 
Hobbie house and got to know the other members of the family. 
After I left Cranford for Davis & Elkins College (D&E) and then 
the Service and Japan, Red and Ernie became good friends. 
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After completing UJC, I went to D&E on a basketball 
scholarship, thanks to Joe Duff, a Cranfordite who made Little 
All American (players under 6 ft.) at West Virginia University. 
Joe later was an assistant basketball and baseball coach at the 
Naval Academy (Annapolis), and then became head baseball 
coach there for many years. He retired in the 1990s, and passed 
away in 2001. 

During my first semester at D&E in the fall of 1951, I 
received a letter that devastated me. It concerned an exchange 
student from one of the Scandinavian countries, Mary I believe 
her name was. It’s one of those events in my life that really 
shook me. In the fall of 1949, I had been at UJC, and had gone 
on a geology class field trip to the Watchung Mountain range. 
Mary had been in my class and was close friends with another 
classmate I was dating. At one point, the three of us were 
standing on the top of a mountain looking over the edge. Asa 
very stupid prank, I came up behind Mary, put my arms around 
her very tightly, and said, “Look out, Mary. You’re going to 
fall.” She turned around, extremely frightened, and said, “Norm, 
don’t ever do that again. That would be the worst way to die.” I 
apologized profusely. Our trip continued, and I learned never, 
ever to do anything that thoughtless again. 

The devastating letter I referred to was from the girl I had 
dated. She enclosed an article about Mary. The last I knew she 
had dropped out of college and returned home. From the article I 
learned that she had been visiting the United States again, and 
accompanied the geology class on one of its field trips — I believe 
to the same Watchung Mountain range. The article further 
explained that, while climbing the mountain, she had become 
dizzy and fallen to her death. I stood in shock as J read that 
article. In my mind, I could hear Mary’s voice saying that to fall 
from a mountain would be the “worst way to die.” J took the 
article and went off to a quiet corner, and just sat. In an epilogue, 
I received a letter from Essie, who wrote, “About that girl, I was 
told the teacher felt so bad and responsible for her death that he 
was sick. No more trips either like that, I heard, too.” 
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One semester while in college, I was called upon to 
overcome my personal views about death for the sake of my 
family. My brothers and I had been taught a strong sense of duty 
to others. Any time a relative passed away, wherever it was on 
the East Coast, someone from the family had to “show the flag,” 
to represent the family by paying our respects. In so many letters 
from home, I was told that a distant or not-so-distant relative had 
passed on, and asked to send a card or write a note expressing my 
sympathies. In one letter from Essie, she said, “Your father has a 
bad cold, and Ed is sick, too, so I will have to represent the 
family.” This usually meant dropping everything and taking a 
200-mile trip to attend a funeral. During my teens and early 
twenties, I had an overwhelming aversion to funerals. I trace it 
back to 1936 when my 9-year-old brother died. 

So during this summer in the early 1950s, my father was 
incapacitated after a hernia operation, and everyone else was 
heavily obligated in their lives, which left me as the only possible 
family representative to an upstate New York funeral. I still 
vividly remember those few days in Oneonta when I served as a 
pallbearer at a funeral. I had only been attending because of 
family duty. What were my Aunt Margaret’s words that 
persuaded me that I couldn’t refuse that last-minute request to 
serve as a pallbearer? “Remember, Norm. You’re representing 
your father.” 

In addition to traveling a lot, receiving an education and 
playing a little on the basketball team, another value I received at 
D&E was learning to live on my own and make daily decisions; 
working on the Elkins Intermountain, the town newspaper, where 
I received 10 cents an inch for writing about high school sports, 
and a term as sports editor of the college newspaper. 

It was my good fortune to be at school with Joe Lanza, 
our family friend, who had his own car and came home to 
Cranford often. Joe has my eternal gratitude because he would 
stop at the Hobbie homestead, pick up great packages for me, and 
keep my Lebanese taste buds satisfied with bread, olives, cheese, 
etc. My refrigerator was an open window next to my cot, which 
kept the food fresh for at least a week. To this day, pita bread 
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with olives or cheese is still my favorite snack any hour of the 
day or night. 

In a May 1952 letter, Essie sent me $20 from Pop, saying, 
“To travel home from Elkins by whatever means is convenient 
but no hitchhiking.” In the 1940s and early 1950s, hitchhiking 
was what many kids did to get from one place to another. 
Teenagers didn’t have cars like they do today. I spent the $20 
(which was a lot of money in 1952) enjoying myself, and then 
hitchhiked home. When I was still in the very dark mountains of 
West Virginia at 11:00 p.m., I reflected on my father’s wisdom, 
realizing I had made a very big mistake. I had accepted a ride 
from someone who tried to take advantage of me. I arrived home 
around noon the next day, none the worse for wear but very 
fortunate to have escaped what could have been a bad situation. 

It wasn’t too many years later that hitchhiking ceased to 
be a fun, free way to travel. Rarely a month went by without a 
newspaper or TV item highlighting another horror story that 
hitchhikers perpetrated on unsuspecting motorists or vice versa. I 
was angry with both sides for having forever ruined what had 
been such an important and fun way to travel in my youth. While 
I was raising my family, I would only stop for hitchhikers if I 
were alone. I didn’t dare expose my family to possible danger 
that I invited into my car. But I always felt guilty bypassing most 
hitchhikers. 

While at D&E in the spring of 1953, I along with a 
number of my friends took exams for the Army Counter 
Intelligence Corps (CIC). After my friends pleaded with me to 
sign up for an interview with the CIC representative so that “we 
can all be together and have a great time,” I ended up being the 
only one of the group to be accepted, and all of a sudden felt very 
alone, thinking “What have I done?” As required at that time, I 
enlisted for 3 years, and after training at the Army Intelligence 
School at Fort Holabird, I graduated and was sent to Japan. 

After some indoctrination courses in Tokyo, I was 
assigned to the field office in Yamaguchi-ken in the 
southernmost prefecture (state) on Honshu, the main Japanese 
island. Those two and a half years in Japan did much to shape 
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the person I am. Because the officers who had been in charge 
were transferred out over a period of six months, I suddenly at 
the age of 23 found myself as the agent in charge of a resident 
agency for the entire prefecture. My one assistant also had just 
gotten out of college, and he and I were responsible for liaison 
with the Japanese governmental police and other investigative 
agencies, and for reporting on the activities of potentially 
subversive organizations. Dealing with high-level officials — 
both Japanese and U.S. Army — enabled me to learn how people 
use power and clout to achieve their goals. I learned how to 
make decisions, take risks, and communicate confidence and 
authority. Many of these lessons have helped me throughout my 
life. And one thing I’ve become absolutely sure of: As long as 
you’re willing to take in information, you’ll never stop growing. 

The experience in Japan also broadened my cultural and 
social skills and worldview. The president of Ube Kosan, a large 
corporation, made available to me a seat at every performance at 
the Ube Symphony Hall. I attended concerts and operas there, 
including a memorable performance of Japan’s first original 
opera, Tsuru. This was a beautiful and touching story of an 
evening crane who became human until, wounded by human 
greed, she became a crane again and flew away. I still see the 
last scene, when she is flying off-stage, and her heartbroken lover 
is weeping, calling after her, “Tsuru, Tsuru.” I also became 
fluent in speaking Japanese, though most of that has since been 
forgotten. However, I still enjoy watching an occasional 
Japanese movie and try to ignore the subtitles, but I found as the 
years went by they spoke faster and faster. 

The CIC position put me in touch with state leaders, and I 
attended many formal and informal functions, getting to know 
them both officially and also personally. Probably the greatest 
impact on my time in Japan was being befriended by the family 
of Governor Taro Ozawa, whose wife was the daughter of a 
famous Japanese general and former prime minister. In addition 
to visiting the governor’s office for business, I was invited to his 
home, and became close friends with his children, several of 
whom were my age. We had some very intense and adversarial 
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discussions about the policies and practices of our respective 
countries. 

While in Japan, I learned a great deal about Japanese 
customs and ways. Here’s one illustration. One evening I was at 
a dinner party in a hotel with a local chief of police and some of 
his staff. From my seat next to the chief, I pointed over my 
shoulder to the kKakemono, a hanging scroll depicting a powerful 
tiger standing with one paw resting on a tree trunk with the moon 
shining behind it. I was very impressed, and said in a hushed 
voice, “It’s so realistic. That tiger looks like it’s about to step 
over the log and into this room.” The next morning, a package 
was delivered to my hotel room from the police chief. When I 
opened it, there was the kakemono that I had admired, and it still 
hangs in my bedroom to this day. That was just one of many 
examples of Japanese generosity. 

But that’s not the end of the story. About two weeks 
later, my interpreter and friend Morichi (Matt) Matsubayshi came 
into my office and said that this same chief of police, who was 
leaving his position to work for the mayor, wanted me to contact 
the mayor and let him know how happy I was to have my friend 
the former police chief working for him. When I said I was 
uncomfortable because I didn’t know the mayor, Matt reminded 
me, “But Hobbie-san, he gave you that beautiful kakemono which 
you admired so much.” I got the message, called upon the 
mayor, and said all the right words. So this story is also just one 
of many examples of how the Japanese are also part of the 
universal quid pro quo. 

In 1955, the New York Yankees baseball team visited 
Japan and played several exhibition games. Through a friend, I 
was invited to a reception for the team at the Suisan Kaikan 
(hotel) in Shimonseki, the city that connects Honshu with the 
southernmost island of Kyushu. Casey Stengel was the legendary 
manager of the Yankees, and I met Yogi Berra, Bill Dickey and 
other Yankees, who autographed a baseball for me. 

While I was in Japan, the Yamaguchi Rotary Club asked 
me to be an emissary to arrange an exchange of banners with the 
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Cranford Rotary Club. Later, when I returned home, the Rotary 
Club invited me to lunch to speak about Japan and its culture. 

In late 1955, I wrote Pop and told him that I was 
contemplating spending a year in Lebanon, where I would try to 
attend graduate school in Beirut. In early 1956, Pop wrote, 
“Giddo’s sister Rafka lives in Nebeh, county of El Meten about 5 
miles from Beirut. There’s a large American University there. It 
would be nice if you could visit there on your way home. About 
attending school there, you have time to think it over.” I wrote to 
the school, exploring the possibility of attending. I told them 
about the beautiful stories of Lebanon that had been told me in 
my youth, and that I wanted very much to go to Lebanon and 
attend American University. I received a form letter months 
later, which made it clear they weren’t interested. That was the 
closest I would come to realizing a lifelong dream of visiting 
Lebanon. 

Today I’m not sure about Lebanon. Is that heavily 
bombed, devastated country still in one piece? Does the large 
occupying Syrian Army ever intend to leave? What is Lebanon’s 
future? Probably some of you reading these words have already 
found out. I hope the news is good. 

When I left Japan in July 1956, I knew I was leaving an 
exciting, wonderful, educational experience that I would forever 
remember. It probably can be summed up in the last conver- 
sation I had with Matt, my interpreter friend, as we shook hands 
goodbye. He said, “Hobbie-san. When you first came here, you 
seemed very young and looked like a foreigner, an American. As 
you leave today, I only see a young man, not a foreigner. You 
look just like anyone else now. You came here as a boy. You 
leave now as aman.” I smiled at Matt and said, honestly, “Thank 
you. I understand because when I came to Japan, all Japanese 
looked alike. Now I see each person as an individual.” 

In fact, shortly before leaving Japan on a visit to Ube-shi 
(city), as I sipped tea with the police chief, I thought to myself 
how much he reminded me of Uncle Holley Calale in Homer. I 
was amazed that these two men of different races could look so 
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much alike. That’s a thought I never would have had when I first 
came to Japan. 

Homecoming in July 1956 was such a high. I was able to 
see all those loved ones that I had thought about so often. Giddo 
was still alive, and his first smile and tears will forever be etched 
in my heart. To add to the festivities, Jeffrey, Erie and Jan’s 
first child, had just been born, and so the celebrations continued. 
Now I had three nephews: Joey, Norman and Jeffrey. Many 
more people would be added to the family over the next 20 years, 
but we also lost too many too soon. 

In late 1956, through assistance from our dear family 
friend, Charlie Kiamie, I began work at Western Electric Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Bell System and AT&T. I worked as a 
writer in the publications department at the Kearny Works, a 
manufacturing plant of over 24,000 employees. When Charlie 
got me that interview at Western Electric in September 1956, I 
had no idea I would spend a 33-year career working for the 
manufacturing unit of the then-Bell System. After I got the job, 
Charlie strongly encouraged me to take advantage of the 
generous AT&T stock plan available to employees. At his 
insistence, I stretched by buying a little more than I could afford. 
A few years later, the stock split three for one, and that gave me 
enough money for a down payment on my first house. Thank 
you, Charlie Kiamie! 

The following year I married Josephine Gallo, who 
worked as a secretary in the public relations department at the 
plant. Jo’s parents, Mike and Frances Gallo, lived in Lyndhurst, 
NJ. She had an older sister, Angie, and a younger sister, Rose- 
mary. Our first son, Gregg, was born in December 1958. 
Christopher was born in November 1961. Sadly we lost a little 
girl, Elizabeth, only 17 days old, in 1963. She had a tumor in her 
heart, and it wasn’t until 10 years later that technology would 
enable surgeons to utilize micro miniaturization techniques to 
perform the needed operations of that type. Happily, in July 
1964, Margaret Anne, forever after called Meg or Megan, joined 
the family as our final child. 
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My Western Electric career was a good one, encom- 
passing a variety of positions, including public relations manager 
on the Safeguard antiballistic missile project; supervisor of 
Western Electric’s speakers bureau, where I first learned how to 
instruct people in giving effective talks; assistant manager of 
industrial relations, which included public relations, community 
relations, personnel and equal opportunity. 

During my early years at Western Electric in its defense 
projects division in New York City, I worked with Dick Barry, 
from nearby Roselle Park, NJ. Dick’s son Rick was nearing the 
end of his high school basketball career and, knowing my interest 
in the game, Dick asked if I would attend the upcoming game 
between Roselle Park and Cranford, and give him my opinion of 
Rick’s college prospects. I attended the game and was impressed 
with this gangly young player. I gave Dick my honest advice 
about the college scholarships Rick was being offered, saying 
essentially he should go to a school where he would get a top- 
notch education, not one noted for its basketball teams, saying, 
“Let’s face it. How many players end up in the NBA? He needs 
to find a profession that will take care of his financial needs in 
the future.” 

Well, to shorten the lengthy account, let me cut to the 
chase. Rick went to a basketball school, broke numerous scoring 
records, went to the NBA, where he was one of the greatest 
players of all time, and eventually became an NBA TV 
announcer. It’s possible he may even have coached in the NBA. 
So much for my judgment of basketball talent! At the height of 
Rick’s professional career, his Dad called to wish me a Merry 
Christmas and tell me of the fond laugh they had just been having 
at my expense reminiscing about my “good advice.” Oh yes, as a 
further postscript to this story, as of early 2003 Rick has had four 
sons who have played in the NBA. Some genes, huh? 

One of my positions at Western took the family to 
Greensboro, NC, for three years. It was our good fortune to 
rekindle an old Army CIC friendship with Bob Scott who, 
unbeknownst to us, had become the governor of North Carolina. 
Many years earlier, Bob’s father had been both a governor and a 
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U.S. senator from North Carolina. Bob and his wife Jessie Rae 
were a warm friendly couple. Thanks to their generosity and 
friendship, our family attended athletic events at North Carolina 
State, and social events at the Governor’s Mansion in Raleigh. 
That relationship helped to make those three years in North 
Carolina very happy and enjoyable. 

In the summer of 1974, the year after I returned from 
North Carolina, Kearny Works experienced a month-long strike. 
A small cadre of key management people was asked to live in 
during that period to maintain key functions. As the manager of 
personnel and public relations, I was one of the managers 
required to stay. Because of his responsibility for the physical 
plant, Charlie Kiamie and most of his supervisors also slept in the 
plant. The entire factory was surrounded by over 10,000 
represented workers, whose goal was to keep the plant shut down 
and prevent anyone from entering or leaving. On the first day of 
the strike, Charlie called me at home and said to be sure to be at 
the plant no later than the union’s 2:00 p.m. deadline, and to enter 
at the main gate. Unfortunately, knowing I would not be coming 
home very soon, it took me longer to pack and get to the plant 
about one hour from my house. When I got to the plant at 2:30 
p.m., the strikers were pumped up with emotion, and were 
looking to test their strength. I drove carefully to the designated 
gate, but the entrance was blocked by hordes of shouting strikers, 
who began to rock my car, to the point where I started getting 
dizzy. 

Suddenly there was a change in the noise, as they started 
talking rapidly to one another about something they were seeing 
on the other side of the barrier. When some of the workers in 
front of the car dispersed, I could see Charlie, dressed in bib 
overalls instead of his usual suit and tie, carrying a heavy stick in 
his right hand, walking toward my car at the main gate. On either 
side and behind him were several of his supervisors, also in work 
clothes, also carrying sticks. Watching Charlie walking his 
powerful, methodical stride reminded me of the way Giddo had 
looked and walked years earlier, moving purposefully from the 
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garage to the street, in bib overalls with a pitchfork in hand, to 
intercede in a brewing fight between Pop and a surly neighbor. 

The reaction of the strikers, who knew Charlie well and 
respected him, was astonishing. It was as though the seas parted, 
leaving a wide path to my no-longer surrounded automobile. 
Charlie stopped, pointed to my car, and indicated for me to drive 
onto the company grounds. Not a word was said by the strikers, 
but after I was inside the perimeter, they again blocked the 
entranceway. I was grateful to Charlie for rescuing me and my 
car from a potentially serious predicament. Charlie stood next to 
my now rolled-down window and exasperatedly said, “Norman. 
I told you no later than 2:00!” I said nothing because I was 
wrong and I knew there was no excuse. From Charlie’s point of 
view, the matter was closed. He never mentioned it again. 

While we lived in the plant during the month-long strike, 
we saw each other every day and had meals together. On the 
second day, I badly wrenched my back losing my balance while 
trying to step into my trousers in the morning. I was in a great 
deal of pain for the remainder of the month. Charlie, seeing my 
discomfort, arranged for me to sleep on one of the examining 
tables in the infirmary. He had obtained one for himself and, 
because the nursing supervisor was a close friend, he was able to 
secure another one. It was good for my back. But even better 
was the fact that Charlie and I ended each of those long, difficult 
days next to each other chatting about our families, past and 
present, before we nodded off to sleep. 

I ended my career as the personal public relations 
assistant to the president of one of AT&T’s lines of business, 
Tom Thomsen, an executive I admired and who became a 
personal friend. Several months after I retired at the end of 1989, 
I had a real growth experience, thanks to Charlie Kiamie’s son 
Charlie. As a teacher of special education, Charlie and his 
colleague Carolyn LaCorte would take students on educational 
trips each year. They needed a chaperone on a Williamsburg, 
VA, trip, and asked me to fill that role. I begged off because I 
wasn’t comfortable with the idea of having responsibility for five 
youngsters with Down’s syndrome. Thankfully, Charlie gently 
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kept after me until I agreed. I grew to love my charges during 
that week in Williamsburg, and ended the trip defending one of 
them, who had been falsely accused of breaking the school’s 
dress code rules. That week in May was wonderful, and it broke 
the artificial barrier I had erected between myself and 
handicapped people. 

The trip proved valuable because, not only did it end my 
fear of being able to deal with these wonderful youngsters, but it 
also began a relationship with Charlie and his friend Carolyn, 
which has continued to this day. During our enjoyable get- 
togethers, we talk about yesterday, today and tomorrow. He has 
been very enthusiastic recently about his purchase of a lakeside 
home in Pennsylvania. 

Several months ago, his mother Helene excitedly told me 
that on her first visit to this Pennsylvania home she noticed the 
signpost that designated the street name. It said, “Hobbie Road.” 
She couldn’t get over the coincidence of the name. I told her 
there were many people named Hobbie who were not related to 
us. For example, I said, “There was a baseball pitcher for the 
Chicago Cubs many years ago, whose name was Glenn Hobbie. 
When people asked if he was related to me, I replied, ‘Only when 
he wins.’” Helene chuckled, but from the look in her eyes, I 
think she still felt it was more than a coincidence. 

About nine months after I retired, I fulfilled a dream to 
teach at the college level. Without a Master’s Degree, but with 
good friends and some luck, I was hired to teach one course at 
Union County College (UCC) in 1990. Again, with the help of a 
friend, Dr. Frank Mertz, who served as president of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University for 10 years, I was hired to teach two 
communication courses at Kean University in 1992. As we begin 
2003, I have been teaching five or six courses each semester, and 
a few more over the summers between the two institutions. 

I have found teaching to be most rewarding, especially 
those classes that I have taught in seven of the prisons and jails in 
New Jersey as part of UCC’s participation in Project Inside, a 
federally funded program to provide college credits for prison 
inmates as part of their rehabilitation. There are so many stories I 
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would like to tell on just my prison teaching experience. Some 
are uplifting and filled with hope. Others are sad and sometimes 
border on the tragic. A common thread which I found in both the 
men’s and women’s prisons was, in spite of a lot of cynicism and 
bitterness, how they spoke about their children. You could get 
these prisoners to care about their own futures if you could relate 
it to how their children would react or view them because they 
really cared about what was going to happen to those kids. 

For the past 12 years or so, in addition to enjoying my 
second career, I have spent much of my time gardening, attending 
theater and opera in New York City and New Jersey, visiting 
museums, day trips and occasional vacations at the Jersey Shore, 
playing monthly poker with six friends from our Bell System 
days, and frequent lunches with friends. The monthly poker 
games, which have been going on for about 17 years, have 
included over that span the following regular players: Dave 
Shaver, Ray O’Connell, Dick Gray, Mike Cocca, Dave Boyce, 
Bob Musgrave, Tom Kolibab and John Skalko. When one of the 
players moved to Annapolis, we made sure the game followed 
him there at least once a year during the summer. As I look over 
at several photographs of our group, posing on a dock in 
Annapolis, I can see the camaraderie reflected in our faces. 
Below that photograph is a framed natural spade royal flush, 
which was presented to me the month (June 1989) following the 
game where I drew that once-in-a-lifetime hand. 

In addition to those friends, three other friends and I have 
met every two months for lunch since I retired at the end of 1989. 
Frank Mertz, my highly respected friend, who helped turn around 
Fairleigh Dickinson University’s program; Bill Donohue, who 
retired as a director from AT&T when I did, and Bob Bozzomo, 
who retired as a manager from AT&T several years later. 

Another close long-time friend, Dr. Calvin Tribiano, 
former medical director in the Bell System, has also met me for 
lunch every two months for the past 12 years. We always eat at 
my favorite restaurant, Ferraro’s in Westfield, and always order 
the same dishes — in my case the linguine with seafood. My 
mouth waters just writing about this delicious food. Cal is in his 
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early 80s, still jogs, and he and his wife Mabel often travel to 
medical conferences, so that Cal can stay abreast of the latest 
medical findings. I think that tells you a lot about this “young 
man” and his wife. 

Bill Zervoulis, the photographic genius I worked with at 
Western Electric, also met with Cal and me at Ferraro’s for a 
number of years until he remarried. He and his talented wife 
Antoinette have moved to Hilton Head, SC, where they play a lot 
of tennis. We stay in touch with occasional phone calls. Bill 
also has been one of my closest friends. 

Since I’ve mentioned Ferraro’s, let me tell you a little 
more about this wonderful restaurant. It’s run by Anna and Paul 
Ferraro and their daughter Lina. Their son Vinnie manages their 
other restaurant, Primavera in Stirling, NJ. As I mentioned, my 
favorite dish is mala femmina, and | discovered it over 15 years 
ago. I went there for dinner with several of my brothers and their 
wives at Ed’s suggestion. I was poring over the menu and liked 
the description of that dish. It consisted of linguine with white 
clam sauce and contained lobster, shrimp, clams, mussels, black 
olives, garlic and a few other spices. My sister-in-law Patty was 
sitting next to me, and she laughingly warned me that the name 
of the dish might be translated as “the bad woman.” When I 
asked the Italian waiter, he said, “No, no. Not a bad woman. It’s 
a mischievous woman,” and we all laughed. Each year since, I 
probably have eaten at Ferraro’s a dozen times a year, and almost 
always have that incredibly tasty dish. 

Another Westfield eatery Eddie recommended is Vicki’s, 
where I have enjoyed many brunches for the past 7 years. In 
addition to the outstanding food, I enjoy my talks with Dot, the 
effervescent and efficient hostess. 

One of my close friends in my later years harkens back to 
an acquaintanceship from my youth — Willie Cymbaluk. When I 
look back to the mid- to late-1930s, I remember the large 
Cymbaluk family, who lived just over the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
tracks in a not-so-populated area. 

The many Cymbaluk brothers, older than most of the 
Hobbies, progressed through the Cranford public schools, and 
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went into various fields, including the fire department and police 
department. Steve opened a gas station at the intersection of 
Winans and Centennial. The Esso station changed its name to 
Exxon, and then eventually to Lehigh Service Station. The 
youngest Cymbaluk was Willie, who was in my brother Emie’s 
class. When he got out of the Navy, he went to work for Steve, 
and took over the operation of the station when Steve retired. 
Willie and his late wife Edwina had three sons: Bill, Jeff and 
Donald. 

From 1984 when I moved back to the Big House until 
today, Willie has been a close friend and an innovative car 
mechanic, who miraculously has accepted it as a personal and 
professional challenge to keep my jalopies running safely and 
reasonably smoothly. At times, I would be ready to give up on 
one of them, and he would say, “Leave it with me for a couple of 
days.” Sure enough, he would find a way. Probably one of his 
best innovations was welding a new floor in my Citation so that 
my feet would not hit the pavement as I was driving. 

When my son Gregg and Brigid’s oldest child, my 
grandson Drew, was 3 and 4, he would sometimes visit me and 
we would go for walks, each of us aided by walking sticks I had 
carved out from small tree limbs. The first stop was always at 
Willie’s Lehigh Station, where Drew would talk to Sam, the cat, 
and then ask Willie questions about the many different machines 
in the service station. Drew and I would continue our walk to the 
local waterfalls, and then return to the service station, so that 
Drew could tell Willie about the wondrous sights he had seen. 

Some years ago, Willie and three or four of his close 
friends, including his now-retired policeman brother Myron, 
began a ritual of having coffee and doughnuts at the station from 
about 8:00 — 10:00 each morning. Occasionally, Willie and I 
enjoy a dinner out. Sometimes it also includes his widowed 
fiancée, Carol Murphy, who is the mother of Willie’s daughter- 
in-law Patty. 

My friend Willie has added a lot to my life: I think about 
the times he has rescued me and my cars from being stranded on 
distant highways, the times he would dump a load of firewood at 
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my side door, and the many conversations we have had -- over 
lunch or dinner or a broken exhaust pipe — about our families, our 
sports teams, the political scene or the state of the world. Willie 
Cymbaluk has been and is a very special friend. 

It’s also been my very good fortune that 50 years after 
being friends in college, Al “Red” Lehrhoff has become a very 
close friend again, and I’ve had a chance to catch up on his life. 
After UJC, he attended Rutgers Pharmacy, and had a very 
successful basketball career there. After a long career as a 
pharmacist, he now heads up a successful pharmaceutical supply 
business with his wife Cecilia. Cecilia is a beautiful, vivacious, 
smart and warm person who has added a new dimension to our 
friendship. 

We’ve socialized for the past few years, and he and 
Cecilia have a son, Kyle, who plays ice hockey with the same 
fervor with which his Dad played basketball years earlier. I had 
the pleasure of attending the public school state championship ice 
hockey match at Continental Arena in early 2003, where Kyle’s 
team Randolph High School emerged victorious. Red also has 
two daughters and a son from a previous marriage: Debbie, 
Doreen and Stephen. Red and I enjoy talking about the places and 
friends of 1949-1951 with the benefit of over 50 years of 
hindsight. It’s a dear friendship that, though rooted in the past, is 
very much in the here and now. Our conversations range from 
fond memories to today’s events, opinions, feelings and an 
abundance of humor. Though the hair — still ample — is no 
longer red, he’s the same “Red.” 

Like my brothers, my greatest joys are my children and 
grandchildren. I am very proud of each of them and, in spite of 
the geography and all our demanding schedules, enjoy spending 
whatever time I can with them. There are many, many stories 
about all of them, but I choose to end my section with a “Drew 
story” because I often use it in my teaching to illustrate that 
youngsters form their own opinions about right and wrong at a 
very young age. Drew was a little over 3 years old when he and I 
took a walk to the end of Winans Avenue on a cold winter day. 
As we reached the end of the block, I saw a tree where a hunter 
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had hung three deer that he had shot to store them before cutting 
them up for venison. I tried to walk on the other side of Drew so 
that he would not see them. However, he kept looking in front 
and behind me because he had already caught sight of them. I 
tried to explain that the hunter was a good person, and had hunted 
the deer for a good purpose. But Drew looked at me with a 
serious expression and said, “Grandpa. We have to do something 
about that man.” How do you explain to a 3-year-old that Santa’s 
reindeer are also venison? 
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The brothers in the year 2000. (Top, left to right) 
Norm, Eddie, Ernie, Bobby. (Seated) Mike. 
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Chapter Five 
The Extended Family: The In-Laws 


Now that you’ve met the original Hobbie family in some 
depth, let’s talk about the relatives, friends and others who had an 
impact on the evolution of the family, remembering that these 
stories are told primarily from my perception, with an occasional 
assist from others. This section should appropriately start with 
those families who made possible the continuation of the 
Hobbie/Sopp clan by marrying the five Hobbie brothers. 


,» 
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The brothers and their wives. (The couples, left to right) Kay and 
Mike, Joyce and Bob, Pat and Eddie, Jan and Ernie, Jo and Norm 
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The Ferris’s 


The Ferris family of Rochester, NY, were not only Mike’s 
in-laws, but they also were close friends of my parents and 
grandparents. I first became aware of the family in the early 
1950s, when Mike began to court Kay. Comprising Kay’s family 
were her parents, Elias and Mary Ferris, brothers James, John, 
Charles, Raymond, Ferris and George; and her sisters Josephine, 
Esther and Mae. 

Mr. Ferris was a very charismatic person. He had an aura 
of power about him both in speech and demeanor. In late 2002, 
Anne Monser Gellert told me, “I remember talking with him 
when I was 6 or 7. He was terrific with children, and charming. 
He greeted us as though we were jewels.” 

The story I recall best about Uncle Elias took place about 
50 years ago. He was telling a group of people about his trip 
from Rochester to probably Cranford. He was animated, and 
those of us listening were mesmerized by his presentation. He 
explained how two cars or trucks ahead of him on the highway 
had only allowed him a small amount of space to drive between 
them. In his very powerful style, he gestured with his hands, and 
explained that he just pushed the gas pedal to the floor and 
barreled right between the two vehicles, saying to us, he couldn’t 
believe he was able to get between them. I recall we all stood 
breathless, waiting to see if his car emerged safely. His 
charismatic style always captured our attention. He wasn’t tall, 
but he truly was a giant. 

Both Uncle Elias and Aunt Mary Ferris were very 
hospitable, and whenever we visited Rochester, we were made to 
feel at home. Aunt Mary was an exceptional cook, and I still 
remember how good her meals were. Ferris and George were the 
two brothers I knew best. Ferris was older, George was younger 
than I, and the latter was one of the happiest kids I knew — he 
always had a smile on his handsome face. Ferris was cool, very 
confident about himself, and I looked up to him. 
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Many years later, James’s daughter, Diane, was married 
and lived in Westfield, NJ. She babysat for our children for a 
brief time, and then I believe she moved out of state when her 
husband was transferred. 

Now in 2003, Mr. and Mrs. Ferris have passed on, and so 
have their children Raymond, Chuck, Josephine, and most 
recently George. Some still live in the Rochester area, but others 
have moved to various states and have raised their families. The 
Ferris family was, and still is, an important part of the Hobbie 
story. 


The Sawdys 


In 1955, Erie married Joanne (Jan) Sawdy, daughter of 
Al and Gertude Sawdy, of Bowling Green, OH. Gertrude taught 
kindergarten in Bowling Green. Al was the trainer for major 
sports teams at Bowling Green University, and was highly 
respected by his peers. In fact, in 1956 he was selected to be one 
of the trainers for the U.S.A. Olympic Team, and he went to the 
Olympics held in Melbourne, Australia. I remember Emie 
wearing a beautiful Olympic jacket that his father-in-law had 
brought back from his visit. 

Prior to his time at Bowling Green, Al was the trainer for 
the Detroit Lions professional football team. He was there at the 
same time that All-American Byron “Whizzer” White, the late 
Supreme Court Justice, was playing for the Lions. In 1959 Al 
was a trainer for the U.S.A. Pan-American basketball team, 
which featured players including Oscar Robertson, Jerry West 
and Jerry Lucas. Al was elected to the Helm’s Hall of Fame for 
trainers and also to the state of Ohio sports Hall of Fame. 

Al reminded me of Giddo — a physically strong man with 
a very warm, compassionate personality. 

The Sawdys had two other daughters, Judy and Janet. 
Jan’s sister Janet lives in Bowling Green, and her sister Judy lives 
in San Diego, CA, with her family. Judy married, a Lebanese- 
American, Tom Baz, from Toledo, OH, who grew up in the same 
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neighborhood as famous Lebanese actors Danny Thomas and 
Jamie Farr. 

Erie and Jan and their children often visited Bowling 
Green. Jeff attended Bowling Green University, and liked the 
area so much, he purchased a nightclub, and has successfully 
managed it for over 20 years. His younger brother Jon moved to 
Bowling Green in the early 1980s, and has assisted Jeff in 
running the “Uptown/Downtown Club.” 

I recall the elder Sawdys visiting New Jersey on a number 
of occasions, and sometimes having dinner at the Hobbie house. 
Al passed away in 1966, and Gertrude in 1978. 


The Gallos 


My wife Josephine’s parents, Mike and Frances Gallo, 
lived in Lyndhurst, NJ, where they raised three daughters. Angie, 
the oldest, married Vic Manisera, and they also had three 
daughters: Roseanne, Christine, and Michelle. Rosemarie, Jo’s 
younger sister, married Justin DiPisa, a pharmacist, and their 
children are Michael, Robert, Mark and Justin. 


Jo’s great-grandfather, Anthony Frangipane, was born in 
Sicily in 1843, came to the United States in 1905, married Vitina, 
and they had five sons and four daughters. Jo’s grandfather, 
Joseph Frangipane, married Josephine Bonana, and they raised 
four sons and seven daughters. Interestingly, looking at a chart 
of the family tree, I noticed eight Anthonys and six Vitinas 
descended from Anthony and Vitina Frangipane. I was always 
very impressed with how close my mother-in-law’s family was 
despite its large size. When Jo’s grandmother was in her last 
days in bed at home, each day her many daughters would crowd 
around the sickbed and tell her stories, comb her hair, and laugh 
with her. It was a model my wife Jo and her sisters were to 
follow, taking care of Francie throughout her very long life. 

I met Jo in 1956, when we both worked at the Western 
Electric plant in Kearny, NJ. She had graduated from Lyndhurst 
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High School, where she had captained the cheerleading squad. 
Her cousin Christine’s husband, Malcolm Macdonald, helped her 
to get a job in the public relations department at Western. 
Coincidentally, in the early 1970s, I worked for “Mac” in 
Greensboro, NC. We socialized with Mac and Chris, and he and 
I occasionally played tennis. Their lovely children, John, Keith, 
Glenn, Scott, Patty and Elizabeth, are successful and most live in 
the South. Mac retired from AT&T, and sadly passed away 
several years ago. He was an extremely intelligent and caring 
person, who helped me to grow in the business world. His warm, 
kind manner will never be forgotten. 

Jo’s father, Mike, had spent a number of years with his 
older brother Jimmy in an orphanage after their mother died. 
When his father remarried, he removed them from the orphanage 
and raised them in New York. Mike worked for Walter Kidde, a 
large manufacturing company in Belleville, and also worked part 
time as a barber in Lyndhurst. His older brother Jimmy worked 
for the City of New York. Uncle Jimmy was very benevolent to 
all of our children and us. He was one hearty soul, and lived 
almost to 100. 

Jo’s mother, Frances, held part-time jobs and happened to 
be a superb cook of Italian food. Her meatballs and spaghetti 
sauce (they called it “gravy’”) were the best I’ve ever eaten. She 
shared her secret of tenderizing veal Parmesan by showing me a 
wooden mallet she used to pound the veal before cooking it. 
Hers was the only veal I would eat because no one else’s was 
ever that tender. 

When we lived in North Carolina, Jo’s parents were 
among our periodic visitors. They always came by car or bus 
because Mike, like many of us, didn’t like flying. One of their 
visits was in 1971, and sadly Sitto died shortly after they arrived. 
It meant we all needed to get to New Jersey as soon as possible. I 
talked at length with my father-in-law, convincing him to fly, 
explaining that it would be OK and not to worry. As luck had it, 
we hit an enormous amount of turbulence, and many passengers 
became ill. Even though the look on his face showed his anxiety 
and discomfort, he hung in like a trooper, and never said a word. 
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Mike Gallo lived into his 80s, and Frances made it into 
her 90s. 

Like Jo, Angie and Ro are grandmothers, enjoying their 
lives, and busily nurturing their expanding families. To this day, 
my children and grandchildren enjoy occasional visits to Ro and 
Justin’s shore home in Lavallette, NJ, 


The Castaldos 


Dr. Neil and Loretta Castaldo lived in Cranford, where 
they raised their daughters Patty, Carla and Cookie and their son 
Neil (Doc). Patty married my brother Eddie, Carla married 
George Strom, and Cookie married Artie Williams. Neil is 
married and lives in New England, where he raised his family 
and currently practices law. I knew George well because we 
played together with Emie and Joe Lanza in basketball and 
softball leagues. George is tall and rangy, and played center 
field. He was an exceptional fielder. As the pitcher, I knew no 
matter how far a ball was hit, if it went toward center field, I 
relaxed because I knew George was going to catch up with 
it...and he always did. Artie is a financial wizard. Several times 
while at parties at Ed and Pat’s, I listened while Artie took the 
time to explain financial issues, an area in which he was 
obviously a subject matter expert. 

Dr. Castaldo was a private physician, but also worked as 
the school doctor at Cranford High School. I first saw Patty 
when she and her younger sisters Carla and Cookie attended a 
playground where I worked. I recall being very impressed with 
how fresh and well groomed the neatly dressed Castaldo girls 
were. Years later, Patty confided that her mother always made 
sure they looked that way before leaving the house. Patty’s 
brother Doc was taught in fifth grade by Emie, and later coached 
by him in freshman basketball. 

Patty attended Cornell University in Ithaca, NY, and she 
and Ed were able to meet occasionally at Dartmouth or Cornell. 
In December 1955, Bobby wrote to me in Japan, “Everyone is 
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happy to see Ed home. He has been taking Patty out, and last 
night went to Radio City with her and another couple to see the 
Christmas show.” A few months later, in February 1956, Pop 
wrote, “Edward is doing OK so far in college. The first semester 
is the hardest. The Winter Carnival is in full swing at Dartmouth. 
Patty Castaldo went up there to see it with Edward while home 
from Cornell University.” 

After graduating from Cornell, Patty taught at Sherman 
School, at the time one of Cranford’s middle schools. It has since 
been razed and turned into a popular soccer field. While she was 
teaching there, she would tell us about John Labbate, the Hobbie 
family’s elderly next-door neighbor on Winans Avenue, who had 
emigrated from Italy and was then a custodian at Sherman 
School. One day we were enjoying a family gathering at the 
Winans Avenue back yard, and Mr. Labbate saw Patty. He broke 
out into a big smile, and said, “Hello, Miss Patty.” She said later 
that was how he always referred to her at school. She was very 
fond of this very gentle man, who was a gentleman. 

Patty’s uncle, Patrick Castaldo, from Bayonne, NJ, who 
later resided with the Castaldos in Cranford and attended 
Cranford High School, was a tragic victim of one of the United 
States’ major blunders in the closing days of World War II. His 
ship, the cruiser Indianapolis, was sunk by a Japanese submarine, 
and because of a mix-up in communications in Southeast Asia, 
survivors from the ship were left floating in the shark-infested 
water for many days. Many of the survivors of the torpedoing 
were killed by sharks; others became disoriented and swam away 
from the main groups, which were eventually rescued. Patty’s 
mother wrote to all the survivors before discovering that her 
brother-in-law had been one of those who had become 
disoriented and had swum away. 

A few years ago, Tony and Gloria Mack, who run a local 
grocery store, gave me a copy of an article in the Bayonne Times 
to give to Patty. It was written by someone who personally knew 
and interviewed Patrick prior to shipping out on that fateful 
voyage. In the article, he revealed the painful irony about that 
tragedy. Patrick Castaldo had been home on leave while 
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recuperating from wounds he received in a previous attack on the 
Indianapolis. However, rather than have his ship sail off to duty 
without him, he volunteered to rejoin his ship and friends on that 
ill-fated voyage. I think that tells us a lot about where patriots 
come from. For those of you who want to know more about that 
sad event, I recommend you read Jn Harm’s Way, a book by 
Douglas Stanton. 

In closing out the Castaldo portion of the book, I want to 
acknowledge that since joining the Hobbie family, Patty in my 
opinion earned the unofficial title of “the note writer.” Year after 
year, we would receive beautiful notes that fit the occasion, said 
just the right thing and made you feel great. Those notes reflect 
on Patty — a caring, thoughtful human being. 


The Weissmullers 


Joyce’s parents, Bill and Olga Weissmuller, lived in 
Cranford not far from Nomahegan Park and Union County 
College. Bill was a barber, and Olga owned and operated a 
woman’s clothing store. Olga was well suited to this task, as she 
was an attractive woman and an elegant dresser. 

Joyce’s parents gave her the benefit of a European trip 
while at Skidmore College. In July 1960, Joyce wrote to Jo, 
myself and 20-month-old Gregg in our Lyndhurst apartment, 


saying: 


“Hi everyone. Arrived in Salzburg yesterday, and leave for St. 
Moritz tomorrow!! The weather’s beautiful, and shows the city 
and surrounding countryside to its best advantage!! Austria and 
Germany, as well as the Tyrol and Bavaria, are very beautiful 
and charming. But Italy will always be my favorite!! Europe is 
one of the most wonderful and fascinating experiences of my 
life, and I’m loving every minute of it!” 


After he retired and Olga had passed away in the mid- 
‘70s, Bill took a job as a crossing guard near one of the public 
schools in Cranford. He really enjoyed the youngsters, and got to 
know many of them by name. Later in his life, Bill stopped 
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driving because of eye problems, so occasionally, when I drove 
up to Fairfield to visit Bob and Joyce, he came with me for the 
ride. 

I got to know much more about him during those several- 
hour trips, and the one thing I'll never forget was how proud he 
always was of his granddaughters Karen and Melissa, who were 
away at Trinity College during those years. Bill’s grand- 
daughters captured his heart early on, and they meant everything 
to him. In a January 1969 letter, Joyce wrote to us when she and 
Bob were at Shaw Air Force Base in South Carolina with 15- 
month-old Melissa and Karen: 


“My parents made Christmas very special by giving the girls a 
record player, which Bob and I have put to use when Karen and 
Melissa aren’t listening to their records. And they also gave us a 
fantastic tape recorder. Before sending it to us, my father 
recorded a Christmas message for Karen and Melissa — he read 
them ‘Twas the night before Christmas,’ which was the perfect 
touch, and such a delightful surprise. Bob and I were certain we 
saw a brief recognition in the girls’ expressions when they 
listened to his voice.” 


On our trips to Fairfield, Bill was one happy man, as he 
smoked his pipe and talked about Joyce and the girls. Late in his 
life, Bill moved up to Connecticut to be near Joyce, Bob and his 
granddaughters, and remained there until his death in 1995. He 
did not have the pleasure of watching his granddaughters both 
marry over the next two years. A few times, when I had visited 
Bill, we would go out to lunch and talk about the issues of the 
day. But always, the conversation would come back to his 
granddaughters, and that’s what made him happiest. 
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Chapter Six 
The Extended Family: The Aunts and Uncle 
(And First Cousins) 


Next in order of the extended family are the aunts and 
uncle of the Hobbie brothers — in other words, Essie’s siblings 
and their families. 





Essie and her siblings, around the early 1980s. 
(Left to right) Essie, Rose, Tommy, Margaret, Nettie. 
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Aunt Nettie 


Aunt Nettie, our only surviving “real” aunt as 2003 
begins, is another of the exceptional Sopps. She was the only one 
of my mother’s siblings to graduate high school. She was a 
gifted athlete, and is very intelligent. She married Bill Gabriel, a 
tall, handsome Lebanese man, and they lived in Syracuse. As a 
youngster, I recall their house with many rooms and many 
people. Uncle Bill’s mother and brother Jimmy lived with them 
and their children: Philip; Abie; Charles; Kenny (now the Very 
Reverend Father Antony), and their youngest child, daughter 
Sharon. 

Like her sisters, Aunt Nettie was a fine cook. I remember 
many tasty meals during day trips to her home. We often visited 
parks and playgrounds with Phil and some of his brothers. One 
memory I have is about the age of 8. Phil and I were running up 
and down the street in front of their home in our bathing suits as 
the cold rain pelted down on us. It was invigorating, and I 
remember feeling how good it was to be alive. 

Aunt Nettie was the glue that held her family together. 
Over the years, her family ran several businesses, but its primary 
business was Gabriel’s Grocery Store. Uncle Bill became ill on 
several occasions over the years, and Aunt Nettie remained the 
backbone. She ran the store, and raised and nurtured her 
children, with each one going on to have their own family. In 
1989, their children honored them on their 60" wedding 
anniversary with a dinner at the Marriott Hotel in East Syracuse. 

These last six or seven years, I’ve attended the mahrajan 
in Syracuse and had opportunities to become reunited with many 
of my first cousins, and to meet their families. It’s nice that after 
all these years, I’ve gotten to know them again as we move 
through our 60s into our 70s. 

Phil is a semi-retired graphic artist. He and his wife 
Evelyn have two daughters, Lisa and Karen. Charles is retired 
from the Onondaga Sheriff's Department. He and his wife Jewel 
have four children: Tom, Tanya, John and Joann. Abie teaches 
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and judges girls’ gymnastics. He is the father of Ralph, Jimmy, 
Bill and Kim. The Very Reverend Father Antony is married to 
Lynn, and they have Mark, David and Tammy. Father Antony is 
the pastor of St. George Antiochian Orthodox Church in 
Montreal. In 1994, Archpriest Antony Gabriel was awarded the 
“Knight of the National Order of the Cedars of Lebanon.” 
Sharon married Richard Rossy from Montreal, and their family 
consists of Gabriel, Justin, Luke and Nicholas. I’ve enjoyed 
watching Aunt Nettie’s local children and grandchildren busily 
working at the mahrajans, waiting on people, taking orders, 
cooking — doing whatever it takes to make the annual event the 
financial fundraising success it always is. 

On one visit to Syracuse a few years ago, when Aunt 
Margaret was still alive, we were in Aunt Nettie’s living room 
watching the baseball Yankees on TV. Both of these grand ladies 
were giving me a rundown of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
team, and commenting on each pitch, hit, error, etc. Aunt Nettie 
was rooting with enthusiasm. Her comments were always on the 
money, she expected perfectly executed plays from her team and 
had little tolerance for errors. It was a pleasure listening to their 
running commentary. 

My brother Emie visits Syracuse often in conjunction 
with his Shot Doctor activities at Syracuse University. At a 
mahrajan a few years ago, my cousin Bill Sopp told me he had 
been at a Syracuse basketball game at the huge Carrier Dome 
arena, looked down at the Syracuse bench and, “who did I see 
sitting there, but my cousin Ernie from New Jersey.” At half 
time, Bill caught up with Emie and they got to chat about the 
family. Because of his many trips to Syracuse over the years, 
Erie has been closest to Aunt Nettie and her family. There isn’t 
a time that I call Aunt Nettie or cousin Phil that they don’t ask 
about Ernie, and tell me how much they miss seeing him. 

In 1995, Uncle Bill passed away, and Father Antony was 
among the clergy assisting Bishop Khouri, who presided over the 
service. Reading the beautiful “Portrait of a Giddo” that Father 
Antony wrote, I learned many things about my cousins, the 
Gabriels. What stayed with me most was the similarity between 
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what both of our fathers instilled in us. Words like “loyal” and 
“honest” were a part of the fabric of Uncle Bill and Pop’s char- 
acters. Uncle Bill was born in 1905 in Zahle, Lebanon, and came 
to North America when he was 9. When he arrived in Montreal, 
the family name was changed from Gibran to Gabriel, translated 
from the Arabic to the French. The children distinguished be- 
tween Sitto Tommy and Sitto Nazleh (Uncle Bill’s mother) by 
referring to the latter as Big Sitto (not for her size, but perhaps for 
her dominant influence). 

Recently I called the Camillus Health and Rehabilitation 
Center in Syracuse to speak with Aunt Nettie, only to find myself 
speaking to Sharon, who had come down from Montreal to be 
with her mother. It’s probably been about 50 years since I last 
talked with Sharon, possibly when she visited Cranford as a little 
girl with Aunt Nettie. She told me that her mother was not doing 
well, which is why she was there. A few days later, I called 
again, and Sharon once more answered, saying her mother was 
feeling much better. When I told Aunt Nettie that the book was 
almost completed, she said, “Bring me a copy when you come to 
the mahrajan this summer.” Aunt Nettie had just celebrated her 
93" birthday on December 25, and she has spoken with great 
pride of the fact that she has received congratulatory birthday 
letters from three U.S. presidents: Ford, Bush and Clinton. We’re 
all rooting for this smart, strong, resilient, loving person. 


Aunt Margaret 


When I remember Aunt Margaret, I view her in three 
different lives. The first when I was a child. I either saw her 
occasionally in Homer or Cortland during my lengthy summer 
visits, or in Oneonta, where she and her Lebanese-American 
husband, Uncle Frank Thompson, lived on River Street. Their 
children are Laura Jean and Frankie. 

Uncle Frank ran a coal, wood and ice delivery business 
from his large property behind their home. He was a great guy to 
my brothers and me. He was a rough, tough, quick-to-curse man 
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Three of the Sopp sisters, 1934. 
(Left to right) Nettie, Margaret, Essie 


on the outside, and underneath it, he was a soft guy with a big 
heart. He used to make long trips to Pennsylvania to pick up coal 
for his deliveries. He always looked at home in any vehicle — 
large truck, small truck or sedan. His son Frankie used to go with 
him on most of his deliveries. Frankie was a much-loved 
retarded youngster, who has spent his adult life — beginning in his 
late teens -- in a comfortable, modern group home in Rome, NY. 
Uncle Frank, Aunt Margaret and Laura individually made many 
trips over the years to Frankie’s home away from home to make 
sure that he was well cared for. Laura recently told me that she’s 
very pleased about the kind men and women who are caregivers 
at Frankie’s home. 

Though Frankie was a regular on Uncle Frank’s route, 
sometimes he would take one of my brothers or me on his local 
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deliveries. I realized a few years later that Uncle Frank was try- 
ing to toughen up some of his city-boy nephews. I recall 
carefully picking up firewood from the back of his pick-up truck 
for fear of splinters, and he’d say, “Don’t be afraid of getting 
your hands dirty,” as he would grab handfuls of firewood. 

I wanted to be like him. I wanted his approval because, 
privately, I didn’t think I was a tough enough kid. He was 
always smoking cigars. The stub would be sticking out from the 
corner of his mouth, and he chewed on cigars more than he 
smoked them. Was it any wonder that by 16, I was smoking 
cigars, holding them in the corner of my mouth (“like real men”) 
and chewing on them until I had a mouthful of tobacco? I 
smoked cigars for about 50 years, never cigarettes. And, of 
course, it was Uncle Frank who introduced me to my first cigar, a 
Philly, and many more after that. 

Whenever we visited him in Oneonta, he’d press $5 in 
your palm and wink at you. Sometimes he’d fry a steak for you 
and himself — boy, did they taste good! Like with most of my 
New York State extended family, I lost touch with Uncle Frank 
because as I grew up, my interests and time were centered on my 
evolving life in Cranford, West Virginia, Japan, North Carolina 
and back to Cranford. Before I move ahead with more about 
Aunt Margaret’s three lives, I have to relate a story that my 
cousin Laura told me last night from Atlanta. 

To preface her story, I have to mention something I have 
yet to tell her. Of the many, many photographs of our extended 
family, there is one of Uncle Frank, where he’s wearing an 
oversize raincoat and a wide-brimmed hat. He looks as though 
he’s stepped out of central casting for a role as one of Al 
Capone’s enforcers. I also know that Uncle Frank used to carry a 
pistol with him in his truck on those long trips into Pennsylvania 
coal-mining country. I recall him showing it to me once when I 
was a kid, riding up front with him as opposed to my usual perch 
on top of the wood in the back of the pick-up. 

So Laura’s story was that Uncle Frank drove up to Rome 
to check out how everyone was treating Frankie a short time after 
he had been enrolled in the home. Uncle Frank asked for the 
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administrator, went into his private office, and asked about 
Frankie’s welfare. He impressed upon the administrator the 
importance of Frankie receiving top-notch care. Several months 
later, Laura visited Frankie in Rome, and was approached by the 
administrator, who assured her that Frankie had been receiving a 
lot of care and attention. He then asked Laura what kind of work 
her father did, and to her shocked surprise asked if he were 
associated with the Mafia. Laura was baffled by the question 
until the administrator explained that during his meeting with 
him, Uncle Frank’s raincoat “accidentally” came open and he 
could see a holster and pistol sticking out of Uncle Frank’s 
pocket. Laura said she assured him that he only carried it for 
protection against robbers when he was traveling. She giggled 
when she continued her story, saying, “My father knew what he 
was doing. I’m sure he let his coat open on purpose. He wanted 
to make absolutely certain that Frankie would never be 
overlooked by those responsible for his care.” Laura added that, 
even though she knew that he carried a policeman’s 38-caliber 
revolver, she doubts that it was ever fired. 

When she was 18, Aunt Margaret eloped with Uncle 
Frank. From all the photographs I’ve seen, it was obvious that 
she was very beautiful. She was fun loving and a rebel. She 
always told it like it was or, rather, the way she thought it was. 
During her years in Oneonta, she worked occasionally in the 
stores in town, but most of the time, she was a housewife raising 
her two children. They lived next door to her mother-in-law and 
many sisters-in-law, and across the street from the Monsers; 
Marion Monser’s mother Martha Joseph, who lived near them, 
was Uncle Frank’s aunt (the sister of the mother-in-law next 
door). Although from the photos Aunt Margaret showed me of 
picnics, large parties and gatherings, it seemed that they had 
some very enjoyable times, eventually Uncle Frank and Aunt 
Margaret divorced. 

Some years later, Aunt Margaret met and married Russell 
Black, who was very soft-spoken and made her very happy. 
They lived in Cincinnatus, NY, for about seven years, until his 
untimely death. I don’t know too much about them during their 
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marriage other than that Pop and Essie stood up for them at their 
New Jersey wedding, and then hosted a reception for well 
wishers at 90 Winans Avenue. I know about this through the 
many photographs that captured the wedding and reception. This 
second life for Aunt Margaret wasn’t very long, but years later, 
she remarked how happy she had been with Russ. 

After his passing, she returned to Cortland for the third 
stage of her life. She lived with Sitto Tommy in her home on 
Homer Avenue in Cortland. After Sitto Tommy passed away, 
Margaret lived there as a tenant of Uncle Tommy’s who, follow- 
ing Lebanese tradition of that day, had inherited the house as the 
only male child. 

Later she moved to the senior citizen’s center on Port 
Watson Street. During this stage of her life, Aunt Margaret 
became involved in the community, and received many honors 
from social groups, who recognized her voluntarism. We really 
weren’t aware of her activity until I received an extensive 
newspaper clipping detailing her involvement. She was a 
volunteer for the Cortland County Nutrition Program for 24 
years. The program provided about 60,000 meals a year for 
senior citizens. According to the director of the program, Aunt 
Margaret played a key role and was, “a good example for the 
other workers. She usually worked four or five days a week, and 
kept the other volunteers moving because she usually sets the 
pace.” 

During the last 10 years of Margaret’s life, I enjoyed 
making that Cortland trip a few times a year to spend the day 
with Essie’s sister. Thanks to the modern highways, the trip is 
now comfortably made in less than four hours. While there, I 
sometimes had a chance to also visit cousin Bobby and Maureen 
Isaf, and to revisit the neighborhoods of my summers there. 
Most places have changed; a few remain as I recall them. 

Those last years visiting Aunt Margaret were valuable in 
many ways. I was able to go out to lunch or dinner with her, 
talking to her about her daughter Laura, in Atlanta, and her 
granddaughters, whom she was so proud of. In fact, a few years 
ago, during a mahrajan, I got to meet her granddaughters Diana 
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and Janice as grown ups, having known them briefly as children. 
On my trips, we would often stop at a Lebanese restaurant in 
Cortland, The Pita Gourmet, run by Kozhaya (Cy) and Nassima 
Karam. Cy and Nassima offer a very high quality of Lebanese 
food. Aunt Margaret used to eat there often for both the good 
food and the warm conversation with Cy and Nassima. 

Just to digress, whenever my brothers and I talk about a 
Lebanese restaurant and evaluate it, we automatically compare it 
with Essie’s expertise. The highest praise is when one of us says 
either it’s “almost like” or “just about as good” as Mom’s. Cy 
has several dishes “almost like” Essie’s. 

A frequent diner at Cy’s restaurant is Aunt Margaret’s 
friend, Jimmy Yaman. A very successful Lebanese-American 
businessman, Jimmy owns Yaman Real Estate, the largest in the 
Cortland area. On several occasions, Jimmy would enter the 
restaurant, join our table and discuss our forebears. When he 
heard I was considering writing a book about our family, he 
strongly encouraged me, “because it’s important for people to 
remember their heritage.” Jimmy, in his 80s, has a very com- 
pelling way about him. No wonder he has such a successful real 
estate business. 

Aunt Margaret died shortly after Christmas in 2001, 
having just reached the age of 90 in October. Her granddaughter 
Diana, who was sitting with her singing softly to her, told us that 
“Grandma passed very peacefully.” 

Ed and I drove up to Cortland to represent the Hobbies at 
Aunt Margaret’s graveside service. It was a sad time, but a 
pensive one because we spent all those hours on the drive 
reflecting on our past and the people from that part of the country 
who have been dear to us. I think we found that reminiscing 
made it easier to accept the inevitable. The service was beautiful, 
and afterwards we attended the luncheon at Cy’s restaurant, 
where we chatted with Diana and Janice, Bobby and Maureen 
Isaf, Aunt Nettie and our cousins Phil, Abie and Charles and their 
families. One interesting sidelight was Ed’s comment on seeing 
Aunt Nettie in the car at graveside. Sharing a similar thought I 
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had had many years earlier, he said, “For a minute, I thought I 
was looking at Mom.” The resemblance was uncanny. 

Last year, when I went to the 2002 mahrajan in Syracuse, 
I drove past the senior citizen apartments in Cortland. I could 
still see Aunt Margaret waving at us from her fifth floor balcony 
as she used to, welcoming us or bidding us farewell after a visit. 
To the very last, Aunt Margaret was independent, irreverent, 
tough, generous, loving and fun to be with. 


Laura Thompson Faller 


Laura Jean Thompson, Aunt Margaret and Uncle Frank’s 
daughter, was born in 1934 in Oneonta. She was the sister we 
never had. Even though she went to school and grew up in 
Oneonta, she was like us in that she often visited Cortland, 
Homer, Syracuse and also Cranford and Plainfield, NJ. Our New 
York State extended family was pretty much also hers. Our 
mothers were sisters, so we got to see a lot of one another. At 
times, our trips to Cortland or Syracuse coincided because our 
mothers timed it that way so that they could spend time together. 
Much of these times, we would hang out together, and we kind of 
viewed our Lebanese-American worlds in a similar fashion. 

An example of this was when I was about 13 and Laura 
about 10. We were standing in the very back of a huge Greek 
Orthodox church, probably in Syracuse, while a relative was 
getting married. The swinging lanterns, heavy incense and 
smoke from up front, and the chanting had no meaning for either 
of us (we both grew up Episcopalians). But we knew if we 
laughed out loud, we would be in deep trouble. And the service 
went on and on and on. Every so often, one of us would gently 
elbow the other person, who was starting to lose it. Somehow, 
we got through the ceremony without embarrassing our mothers 
or ourselves, but we talked about it for years. In fact, last week 
when I read her this paragraph, she giggled, and we laughed as 
though we were 10 and 13 again. 
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From the time we were kids, we would write to one 
another. As we got older, we began arranging dates for each 
other with our close friends. When Laura came to Cranford, all 
my buddies hung around the house because they wanted to date 
her. And it was somewhat similar when I visited Oneonta. When 
Laura attended Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT), we 
arranged with Aunt Margaret’s help for Laura and her best friend 
and roommate at college to come all the way down to Elkins, 
WV, where I was in college. My roommate dated her, and her 
roommate from Watertown, NY, and I dated, and even 
corresponded for a summer. So in addition to being first cousins, 
we became best friends and confidants. 

In the early 1950s, Laura began dating Ray Faller, a tall, 
good-looking young man from Newark, NJ. I’m sure he didn’t 
like the idea he had to meet Laura’s “big brother” for some kind 
of approval. They seemed like a wonderful match, and they were 
married while I was in Japan, in November 1954. Essie, Ernie 
and Eddie attended the wedding, to illustrate how close Laura 
was to the family. Ed, in fact, was pressed into duty as an usher 
because one of Ray’s friends was unable to make it. Laura and 
Ray coincidentally lived in Newark, NY, and had two daughters, 
Diana (Dee) and Janice (Jan or Kit). In 1965, they moved to 
Norwich, NY, in 1968 to Columbus, OH, in 1971, Milwaukee, 
WI. In 1977, they moved to Atlanta and divorced three years 
later. 

Laura taught middle school in Fulton County, GA, for the 
next 23 years. From the looks of the memorabilia I saw in her 
cellar in 2001, she obviously loved teaching, and brought life and 
creativity to her classrooms. For example, she actually grew 
cotton in her backyard and brought the plants in to show her 
students how cotton is grown. She was involved in myriad crafts, 
and made exquisite, true-to-life dollhouses. Ray remarried, lived 
in the South, and just passed away in the spring of 2003. 

Dee graduated from Hope College in Holland, MI. She 
met and fell in love with fellow student Doug Dykstra, and they 
married in 1981. They currently live in Alexandria, VA, where 
Dee is a manager for the Potomac Electric and Power Company, 
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and Doug is a business manager for the Washington Post. In 
addition, the talented Doug is a member of the Washington Opera 
Company. This past summer, Dee accompanied Doug to Japan, 
where the Washington Opera Company was invited to perform 
three operas. In a postcard, showing an aerial view of the enor- 
mous Shinjuku Skyscraper in Tokyo, Dee wrote, “What a 
wonderfully fabulous trip this has been. The Japanese have 
really loved the Washington Opera’s performances. I have been 
spending my time exploring Tokyo and surrounding areas.” 
After their return, we had several conversations about their visit, 
and I shared some memories of attending concerts and operas in 
Japan nearly 50 years earlier. 

Jan, often referred to as Kit by Aunt Margaret, attended 
the University of Wisconsin for three years, and then graduated 
from Georgia State University in Atlanta. She later obtained her 
Masters of Arts and Doctoral degrees in psychology from the 
Wright Institute in Berkeley, CA. Jan was an adjunct professor at 
Golden Gate University in San Francisco for several years, and 
became a member of the fulltime faculty in 1990. She teaches at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels, and travels abroad often to 
teach academic classes and give business lectures. Jan is 
chairwoman of the Psychology Department of the Ageno School 
of Business at Golden Gate University, where she is also the 
Russell T. Sharpe Professor of Business. In February 2003 she 
married Russell Yarrow, who is the senior vice president for 
global corporate relations at Visa International, the credit card 
company in Foster City, CA. 

During her 23 years in Atlanta, Laura built a beautiful life 
as a dedicated teacher and active person in her community. I 
know this because I spent a few days there in 2001, when she was 
moving from her home to a retirement apartment. Unfortunately, 
after years of traveling around the world exploring unknown 
regions and climbing mountains, Laura was stricken with 
Sjogren’s Syndrome, an autoimmune disease, which has left her 
unable to walk on her own. I hadn’t seen Laura in years, but I 
quickly learned a lot about her. 
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Although she was still “Shirley Temple” pretty, she had 
become a very strong, resilient human being. When I joined a 
group of her friends in separating garage-sale items from 
throwaway junk, Laura sat in the middle of her cellar, making 
quick decisions and barking out orders like a first sergeant. I 
teasingly told her later that she “took no prisoners.” We laughed 
about her inheriting some of the toughness we used to joke about 
in some of our long-departed ancestors. 

Laura hasn’t changed because she shows an incredible 
spirit, pluck and a remarkable zest for living, finding joy in all 
aspects of her current life. What she had to do — and has done 
very successfully — was to draw on her inner strength to rise 
above the nuisances of her handicap, to remind herself of the 
wonderful things in her life. She goes to dinner, to the theater, 
and on outings with several of her dear friends. She keeps her 
mind active by remaining up on current issues and rooting for her 
beloved Atlanta Braves. 

She constantly surprises people by sending them un- 
expected gifts (like licorice, in my case). Each time we talk on 
our weekly phone calls, I’m able to “see” her happy face while I 
listen to her laughter about something we just shared today or of 
yesterday’s memories. When I saw how much Laura enjoyed 
surprising people with gifts on different occasions, I returned the 
favor. She had confided that the Village Corner, a German 
bakery-restaurant in Atlanta, made a fabulous strawberry rhubarb 
pie, her favorite dessert. On her most recent birthday and Christ- 
mas, I surprised her by having the restaurant deliver several pies 
to her apartment. Her reaction — the happiness she conveyed over 
the phone — made my day. The lady can receive as well as she 
can give. 

Laura often told me how much she respected Essie and 
Pop, and how they made her feel at home whenever she visited. 
In a February 1996 letter, she wrote, “I can’t tell you how much 
your mother and father meant to me when I was a child. Their 
outreach to me was such a blessing. Their sons learned well, and 
I am thankful for the part you all have played in my life.” 
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The exceptional person in her life was her father, our 
Uncle Frank. She felt that he always gave her strength and the 
comfort of a father’s unqualified love. “He was my rock,” she 
recently told me. 

When we were in Atlanta in 2001, I came across an old 
receipt pad, vintage 1930s, with Uncle Frank’s name, address and 
phone number at the top. It evoked so many memories for me 
because, in my mind’s eye, I saw him writing with that little 
stubby pencil after he had delivered a load of coal, wood or ice. 
He’d tear it off, smile at the customer and hand them the bill. I 
looked at Laura, described that memory to her, and handed her 
the antique relic. Laura gave me a warm smile, pushed it back 
towards me, and said, “You keep it. I know it means a lot to 
you.” 

That’s my cousin Laura. One of the very special people 
in my life. 


Uncle Tommy 


The only blood-related uncle any of the Hobbie brothers 
had was Uncle Tommy Sopp, Essie’s only brother. Pop was an 
only child, so that closed the door on any uncles from his side of 
the family. That didn’t mean that some of the “uncles” through 
marriage, or even those we referred to as “uncle” through respect, 
were not loved, looked up to and admired. It’s just that Uncle 
Tommy was the only legitimate one among the many males, 
mostly Lebanese, that we were taught to refer to as “uncle.” 
Truth be known, until I was about 10, I didn’t know the 
difference. It was Essie whom I approached one confusing day to 
ask her which ones were for real. She sat me down and went 
through all the relatives and extended family members, and 
explained the actual relationships. And then there was light. 

I first recall Uncle Tommy when I spent those many 
summers in Homer in that small apartment over the grocery store. 
Uncle Tommy liked to hunt and fish. He was short, energetic, 
and usually had a nice smile for you. I most vividly remember 
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him leaning over a small sink on the far left of Sitto Tommy’s 
kitchen, cleaning the fish he had caught. I believe that’s why I 
enjoy seeing fresh fish laid out on a bed of ice at any store that 
sells those tasty Pisces. Sitto Tommy used to cook the fish, and 
that may have also been where I acquired my life-long taste for 
fish and most of their relatives. 

I pretty much thought of Uncle Tommy as carefree and 
master of his fate. I didn’t recall where he worked until I heard 
that he worked for Uncle Salem Isaf in the Cortland Paper 
Company. Then one day, he and his pretty bride, Aunt Delores, 
opened their own paper business, headquartered in the back room 
of Giddo Tommy’s Newark Shoe Repair, on Wall Street in 
Homer. I recall that Aunt Delores was his secretary, and I liked 
that she fussed over me, and made me feel good about having 
such neat relatives. When you’re 7 or 8, that seems especially 
important. I don’t think that their business became successful, 
but I do recall seeing Aunt Delores pregnant, and Uncle Tommy 
began working at another job. Later I learned that Uncle Tommy 
had held many jobs at a local chemical company. 

That’s about the last I recall of them, except they had 
daughters Helena, Phyllis and Gloria. I got older, my interest 
centered in Cranford, and that was really the end of my closeness 
to Uncle Tommy and his family. Everybody grew up, his 
daughters went their way and life continued. 

Years later, Uncle Tommy lived with his mother in a 
house in Cortland that Giddo and Sitto Tommy had purchased 
later in life. Aunt Margaret lived in the upstairs apartment. In the 
early 1990s, I received a Christmas card from Uncle Tommy, 
who had been in failing health. In his card, he inquired about his 
sister Essie’s welfare, going on to tell me what a wonderful 
mother I had. His note concerned me greatly because Essie had 
passed away many years earlier. It wasn’t too long after that we 
received word Uncle Tommy had passed away. Sometimes when 
I think about Uncle Tommy, IJ like to remember him when I knew 
him best: bent over Sitto Tommy’s kitchen sink, smiling while he 
hummed to himself, cleaning our tasty supper-to-be. 
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Aunt Rose 


Aunt Rose was the youngest of Essie’s siblings. My first 
recollections of her were at the Cortland Paper Company/home in 
Cortland, living with her husband, Uncle Salem Isaf, and their 
son Bobby. They lived upstairs, and the office was below them, 
with the warehouse supply area in the back. A few years later, 
Uncle Salem purchased a railroad car, maybe two, and that 
became the expanded warehouse area. I’m not sure how they 
were attached to the back of the house, but I think you could go 
into the cars without going outside the house. I’m a little foggy 
on the physical structure. It’s a 60-year-old blur. 

My memory is that Aunt Rose was kind to me, but that 
she ran a pretty tight ship. I knew I had to follow the rules of the 
house. Uncle Salem was a tall, very handsome man with a 
Southern accent. It was unusual to hear him when he spoke 
Lebanese because | had never heard anyone use “the language” 
with that kind of an accent. He struck me as a refined gentleman, 
and he treated the Cranford guests kindly. He often smoked 
cigars, and I loved the aroma of cigar smoke. Between him and 
Uncle Frank Thompson, I definitely got hooked on the cigar habit 
at a young age. They were the only two cigar-smoking people I 
knew, and I really liked both men. They were “cool” in very 
different ways, and eventually I emulated them both. 

Years later, as a young adult, when I would be smoking a 
cigar at a business meeting at Western Electric, someone, usually 
a woman, would say, “I’m surprised that you’re smoking a cigar, 
Norm. You don’t look like the type that smokes cigars.” My 
usual response would be, “Tell me. What type usually smokes 
cigars?” Invariably, they would trip over their words as they 
tried to work their way out of the stereotyping they had just laid 
on me. 

Back to Aunt Rose and Uncle Salem. Sometimes I would 
see them at family picnics that were held in Sugget Park, where 
many of the Cortland Lebanese clan would meet to eat, talk and 
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engage in sports. I recall the food the most because those big 
sandwiches were tasty. 

Once in a while, I would remember Uncle Salem and 
Aunt Rose visiting us in New Jersey, but those visits were few 
and far between. Sadly, Uncle Salem passed away in 1963 at the 
too-young age of 61. He was one of the many “giants” of my 
youth to suddenly be gone. Each time Essie would call me to 
give me the bad news about a departed relative, I would feel sad. 
However, I always quickly moved past the event. I think it was 
because it threatened my own mortality, and I had not yet come 
to grips with that inevitable conclusion to each of our lives. 

Ten years after Uncle Salem passed away, Aunt Rose 
married a local Lebanese man, Alec Brown. I vaguely 
remembered him living in Homer when IJ was a kid. Years 
earlier, he had visited Homer from South Carolina, and decided 
to stay. It was only in researching material for this book that I 
learned that Alec, or Alexander, Brown, was really Abou Habib, 
and had Americanized his name. They lived in Homer until Aunt 
Rose passed away in 1995. Alec Brown died the following year. 


Bobby Isaf 


One of the first cousins that I renewed a relationship with 
after all these years was Bob Isaf and his wife Maureen. And 
beyond the enjoyment of socializing with them on the few 
occasions each year that I’m in Cortland, I accidentally 
discovered a bonanza that, as previously mentioned, has helped 
me immeasurably in writing this book. When I mentioned to Bob 
and Maureen over lunch that I was writing this book, Maureen 
told me about her 1989 research project about Lebanese 
Americans in Cortland County. She scurried to her archives, and 
dug out her excellent, extensive report, which has helped me to 
pin down names, dates, places, some history and so on. All of 
that, and a very nice couple whose company I enjoy. 

During the several times that we have conversed, Bob has 
given me a lot of information clarifying some shaky leads I had 
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unearthed, and opened the door to new areas to explore. In his 
youth, Bobby wrestled at Manlius, a prep school outside of 
Syracuse, and later went on to LeMoyne College. We enjoyed 
his stories regarding his father’s brief but candid commentary on 
Bobby’s performance at each wrestling event Uncle Salem 
attended. After graduating from college in 1959, Bobby decided 
to give the family business — the Cortland Paper Company -- a 
try. But the next year, he decided he wanted to teach. Dr. Robert 
Isaf retired from SUNY College at Cortland several years ago, 
where he had spent most of his adult life as a professor of 
education. In addition to teaching at SUNY, Bob served three 
terms on the Cortland City Council, representing the first ward 
for six years, and was the Republican mayoral candidate in 1985. 

Bob met Maureen at LeMoyne, and they married in 1960. 
Maureen worked as a library technical specialist, also at SUNY 
college. Their five children -- Maribeth and her brothers Mark, 
John, Matthew and Daniel -- are all grown, graduated from New 
York State colleges, and out on their own. Many years ago, my 
wife Jo and I took our children to Cortland, and we spent a short 
time visiting Bob, Maureen and their children. Most of the 
children were interested in sports, and there was a nice rapport 
among them. Years later, my grown children still refer affec- 
tionately to the kids they met in Cortland. My son Chris 
particularly remembers Mark, who is now a lawyer in Illinois. 

One of the things I found especially enjoyable was the 
strong sense of family that Bobby and Maureen have instilled in 
their children. Bob describes with great warmth and love the 
annual golf tournaments he sets up with his children, and you 
can’t miss the tremendous pride he has in each child — obviously 
a parent who sees each of his offspring individually and loves 
each for who they are. Bob and Maureen are fun to visit because 
Bobby has an engaging sense of humor and Maureen is a 
charming counterpoint. They offer so much on their own, as well 
as teamed up as parents and grandparents. 

Before I close on Bobby, I want to be sure that he is 
recognized for the role he played with his/my/our Aunt Margaret, 
especially in her last five years or so. Although Aunt Nettie and 
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her family, especially Abie, were very attentive and helpful to 
Aunt Margaret, Syracuse is 30 miles away from Cortland. Bob 
was the one she counted on to look in on her to make sure she 
was doing well, and she told me often he always made her laugh. 
Bob would pop in on her in her apartment, or later in the hospital, 
to always let her know he was there for her. A few years ago, I 
sent Aunt Margaret a small reading table that could be adjusted to 
any height. I had gotten one for myself, and several of us 
struggled with the directions for assembling it. Well, Aunt 
Margaret got Bobby to put hers together for her. But she told me 
that he had a few choice words about what I could do with those 
awful directions that came with it. I still laugh as I remember his 
emphatic words. In fact, it just occurred to me, Cousin Bob is a 
lot like our Aunt Margaret. He also tells it like it is! 
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Chapter Seven 
The Extended Family: Upstate New York 


While we’re in the Cortland/Homer area, let’s stay with 
those other members of the extended family who filled our many 
visits with love, warmth and an abundance of memories. We’ll 
begin with Giddo Tommy’s siblings. 


Selma Sopp Calale 


Giddo Tommy’s sister Selma was married to Holley 
Calale, and they lived in Homer. That’s one of the reasons why 
Giddo Tommy opened his shoe shop there. Next to Giddo 
Tommy, she was my favorite grownup person in Homer. She 
was kind, warm and had a pleasant demeanor. She always made 
me feel welcome in her home. Their children, my mother’s 
cousins, were Marion, Harry, Richard, Alfie and Ruth. Richard 
was close to my age, and was the one I enjoyed spending time 
with. He was mature for his age and I looked up to him. In later 
years, Harry and Richard remained in Homer. In fact, Harry 
served as Mayor of Homer from 1967 — 1987. Calale Athletic 
Field was named in his honor. 

One of my vivid memories of that period of my life was 
picking sweet peas in the Calale vegetable garden, filling all my 
pockets and stuffing the inside of my shirt. I walked home from 
the farm to Sitto Tommy’s apartment shelling and eating those 
delicious peas all the way. If you followed the trail of empty pea 
pods in the gutter, you would eventually find me. They were the 
best tasting peas I ever ate. 

The meals at the Calale home were wonderful. Aunt 
Selma was an outstanding cook of Lebanese food, as were most 
of my New York State relatives. Uncle Holley passed away in 
1957, but Aunt Selma lived until 1993. 
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In the early 1970s, Harry Calale organized a reunion for 
all the cousins related to the Sopps. I was living in North 
Carolina in those days, my children were young, and I was a 
workaholic. There was no way I could spare the time to make 
that 15-hour trip to participate with my cousins. All these years 
later, I’m sorry that I didn’t. But that’s history, and we know that 
can’t be changed. 


Salemie Sopp Abdallah 


Aunt Salemie was Giddo Tommy’s younger sister, born 
in 1901. She married Charlie Abdallah, who was born in 1896. I 
remember visiting their first home in Cortland. He used to keep 
crates of a delicious cold orange drink in small containers in their 
garage. They had a very special taste that I loved, and Uncle 
Charlie seemed to know it because he made sure I got to drink an 
ample amount, often. 

Uncle Charlie was one of the class people I looked up to 
and respected. He was soft-spoken, intelligent, and he and my 
father, in addition to being friends, were alike in many ways. 
When I used to listen to the adults converse, Uncle Charlie 
always seemed to make the most sense. And he was always a 
gentleman. 

A lot of my time in Cortland was spent either at the 
Abdallah home or their store nearby, or sometimes watching the 
workers at their dairy. I recall watching with some discomfort 
the early automatic milking machines. Uncle Charlie prospered 
and his became one of the largest businesses of Lebanese- 
Americans in the Cortland area. They named streets after him, 
and he even had his children’s names on some streets. Aunt 
Salemie passed away in 1968, and Uncle Charlie in 1980. The 
Abdallah children were Vernon (and his wife Eve), Joe (and his 
wife Lucille), and daughters Betty Ann and Jeanne. Jeanne 
married and raised her family in Cortland. Sadly, Vernon died 
suddenly in 1959 at a young age. His wife Eve then worked as 
office manager of the Abdallah family business while raising 
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their three children. She passed away in late 2002, and Joe 
shortly after. 


Mike (Shaheen) Sopp 


Uncle Mike, another of Giddo Tommy’s brothers, also 
settled in Cortland. Uncle Mike was a very dignified-looking and 
reserved man, and his wife Aunt Mary was a great cook. Most of 
Uncle Mike and Aunt Mary’s children were older than I. Emie 
was closest to our age, and we played ball once in a while. They 
lived across from a baseball field. Their oldest son, Don, was an 
outstanding softball pitcher. I remember the time Don and his 
wife Genevieve came to Cranford while they were honey- 
mooning in New York City. They stayed overnight with us, and 
Mom and Pop gave up their bedroom to our visiting relatives. 

Like Vernon Abdallah, Don also died at too young an age. 
Uncle Mike and Aunt Mary both have since passed away. Uncle 
Mike and Mary’s daughters were Jenny (who accompanied Aunt 
Margaret to Cranford to celebrate Mom and Pop’s wedding); 
Linda, Betty and Beatrice. Of the daughters, only Betty is alive 
as of this writing. Charlie and Bill Sopp now live in the Syracuse 
area. Each year I visit the mahrajan held at Saint Elias Church in 
Syracuse. I especially looked forward to seeing Charles Sopp 
and his wife Rose. They were enjoyable to talk with and it 
always made me feel good seeing them again. Unfortunately, 
Charles was alone at the 2002 mahrajan, as Rose had passed 
away. We missed her smile and gentle voice. Charlie and Bill 
work hard supporting the church’s money-raising efforts. Their 
brother Ernie flew in from his home on the West Coast to join 
them at the 2001 mahrajan. I hadn’t seen him in about 50 years. 


George Sopp 


George Sopp was another brother of Giddo Tommy’s. He 
and his wife, Gemeeli, had three children: two girls, Frances and 
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Katherine, and a son George. I have no additional knowledge of 
George and Gemeeli, but I know that their daughter-in-law 
Marion, and later her son Jerry, used to visit us in Cranford often 
when I was in grammar school. Helene Kiamie told me Marion 
worked on Atlantic Avenue in Brooklyn making pocketbooks, 
and that Essie was very dear to her because she visited us on 
many weekends. I thought that her visits were sort of an “R & 
R” (rest and recreation) because she seemed very tired and took a 
lot of naps whenever she visited. 

Helene not only corroborated my memory, but added that 
Marion “was a lovely person, and was well-liked by your parents 
and grandparents.” Helene said Marion enjoyed talking with her 
because she, like Helene, had come from Lebanon as a teenager 
and had to learn to speak English and the ways of Americans. 


Thomas Sopp 


Down the street from Uncle Fred Isaf’s tavern lived 
Giddo Tommy’s brother Thomas and his family. Try as I could, I 
have no recollection of Tom. I do recall his wife Latifi, and most 
of their children. There were: Philip, Joseph, Salemie, George, 
Abdallah and Michael. Memories of most of these cousins are 
vague. I remember playing with the younger ones. 

The cousin our family did know best was George. He 
attended Rider College, and often visited our home. In later 
years, Pop had George prepare his income tax returns, had great 
respect for him, and often spoke about his abilities. George 
achieved great success as a CPA, and in the 1960s married and 
moved to Phoenix. In the late 1960s, I spent a week in Phoenix 
conducting a seminar for employees of the Western Electric plant 
there. During my stay, I made several visits to George’s 
beautiful home, and met his wife and mother-in-law. They were 
hospitable, and George was a warm and very nice man. 
Unfortunately, sometime in the 1990s, I heard that George had 
passed away. His brother Abdallah also is deceased, and I have 
no information on the other members of the family. 
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Philip Sopp (Giddo Tommy, top left) and his brothers in the 1920s. 
Thomas, George and (bottom right) Shaheen. 
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Fred Isaf 


Another Sopp family member was related on Sitto 
Tommy’s side, not Giddo’s. My Uncle Fred Isaf’s wife Salemie 
was Sitto Tommy’s cousin. Uncle Fred was a broad-shouldered, 
big, mustached man with a commanding presence. He ruled the 
bar, and I felt that he feared no man. My Aunt Salemie was very 
thin, strong and tender. Her kind eyes always made me feel 
comfortable and welcome at the Hotel Lehigh or at their beautiful 
home in Cortland. Their children were Tom, Helen, Asad and 
Yvonne. 

Asad, or Ace as he was called, was my closest friend in 
Cortland. He was a few years older than I, and I was his best 
audience. He taught me how to make all kinds of noises with my 
hands and mouth. Many years later, I would often entertain my 
very young grandchildren with “Ace’s noises.” He also taught 
me a skill, which I usually keep private. He taught me how to 
catch a fly and destroy it without leaving a mess in your hand. It 
was all a matter of technique, and Ace was the best. 

Like most 10-year-olds, I was immensely fond of soda 
pop. In those days at the Lehigh Hotel, they were kept in big 
coolers behind the bar, nestled among large chunks of ice. On 
real hot days, I rarely went by that cooler without reaching in for 
an ice cold Royal Crown. Id flip off the top using the bottle 
opener on the side of the cooler, and guzzle down that delicious 
drink. One day as I was drinking, I heard a bartender say to me, 
“Hey, kid. Don’t you ever get tired of those soft drinks? Give it 
a break!” As I turned to the man, I saw Uncle Fred glaring at him 
while saying to me, “Don’t worry, Sonny. You drink all you 
want.” And with that, he motioned with his head to the bartender, 
who quickly disappeared. However, I got the point and my trips 
to the cooler became much less frequent. 

There was one day, however, that I must have put Uncle 
Fred to the ultimate test. Three of us -- cousin Ace, another 
youngster whose name | don’t remember, and I -- were in the 
cellar of the tavern. It was the summer of 1942, and I had just 
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turned 11. The three of us decided we were going to invent an 
explosive that would kill all of the enemy and save our nation 
(this was during World War II). There were many cases of 
empty liquor bottles piled in the cellar — well, almost empty. 
There were a few drops left in each bottle. We found a small 
wooden bowl, and began to collect all of those drops of liquor in 
the bowl. I think we found an oilcan, or some kind of flammable 
fluid, to mix in with the various liquors. As Ace was the oldest, 
he struck the match. Whatever our secret concoction was, it 
made a very loud noise. 

But more frightening was the smoke that billowed out of 
the wooden bowl and kept right on climbing up the stairs and 
under the door to the bar. That’s when the real explosion 
occurred. Uncle Fred stood in the doorway to the cellar 
demanding to know what had happened. Within minutes, we 
could hear the fire engine sirens, and up the stairs through the 
smoke we raced. Ace led the way, and was the first to receive a 
good cuffing from his father, with a few choice words thrown in. 
The other Cortland boy was thoroughly shaken by Uncle Fred, 
and as I reached the doorway, he looked at me, and it was beyond 
explanation. His face and body language went through a change 
from rage to just anger to something else that I later interpreted 
as, “How can I hit Esther’s boy?” He patted my head and, 
controlling his previous emotions, quietly said, “Sonny, you 
know better.” For sure at that moment, I was absolutely thrilled 
to be “Esther’s boy.” 

One of my last memories of the Hotel Lehigh was the 
summer when IJ was 12 or 13. My grandmother used to cook 
there on weekends, even though there weren’t many customers. 
Most of the clientele were in the main bar, sipping their suds in 
large, round glasses topped off with foamy beer heads. Once in a 
while, a couple or a family would come into the spacious dining 
area for a meal. Because I loved her spaghetti, Sitto Tommy 
would put me in the farthest booth in the back, pretty much out of 
sight, and bring me a heaping bowl of her delicious spaghetti 
with several slices of buttered Italian bread. Unknown to Sitto 
and others, my buddy, Yvonne, Ace’s skinny kid sister, who was 
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several years younger than I and who used to follow us around 
often, would make my meal complete. She would get me a beer 
from the tap, and it capped off a perfect meal. I was one happy 
young man. Late at night, Sitto and I would get a ride back to 
Homer. 

And by the way, that “skinny’ Yvonne grew up to 
become a very attractive young lady. She married and raised her 
family not too far from Cortland. 

Another memory of Ace was when he was about 16. One 
evening he asked me to walk with him to the Greyhound Bus 
Terminal to meet Betty Lou, his girlfriend. I recall that she was 
returning from someplace, and Ace was telling me about her and 
how much he cared for her. Ace and Betty Lou were eventually 
married. He opened a photography studio, and also taught art 
and photography at the state college. 

Ace’s brother Tom became a lawyer, and lives with his 
family near Atlanta. Their older sister Helen married my cousin 
George (the son of Giddo Hobbie’s brother Bshara), and they 
raised their family in the Cleveland, OH, area. 

Years ago, I was shocked when, in response to a question, 
a relative told me that Ace had just passed away. For whatever 
reason, he didn’t think it was important enough to tell me. I 
deeply regret not having had the opportunity to say goodbye in 
person to an exceptional friend. 

I heard that Aunt Salemie lived into her late 90s. 

Moving southeast to Oneonta, let’s go to another favorite 
stop of the Hobbie brothers. This is the town Sitto and Giddo 
settled in when they first arrived in America, where Pop grew up 
and went to school, where Aunt Margaret raised her children 
Laura and Frankie, and which was the home of Pop’s dearest 
friend and cousin, Illius Monser. 


I tius Monser 


Uncle Illius came to America from Nebeh around 1904 at 
the age of 17. He lived in the “Beehive” with his cousin, our 
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Sitto Hobbie, Giddo and Pop. He later told his daughters that 
Sitto used to mend his clothes. He worked on the railroad in 
Oneonta, and shortly after World War I, he married Marion 
Joseph, who had also come to Oneonta from Nebeh where she 
was born. Marion’s mother Martha and father Elias Joseph also 
lived nearby on River Street. 

Pop often referred to Illius and Marion Monser as “our 
best friends.” He had great respect for Uncle IIlius, and each 
time I would see him, I more and more understood why. He was 
a gentle, warm person, who always made you feel good in his 
presence. He and Aunt Marion made us feel very welcome 
whenever we visited them and their daughters at their home on 
River Street in Oneonta. The daughters were Violet, Ruth, 
Martha and Anne. Aunt Marion had a great big garden behind 
her house, and her string bean stew Lebanese style (Jubya) was 
probably the best I ever had. Her stuffed squash (koosa) also 
ranked up there. And how I remember Aunt Marion’s warm 
embracing hug when we first arrived. You honestly felt she was 
absolutely thrilled to see you. 

Uncle Illius worked for the Delaware and Hudson (D&H) 
Railroad, and my memory is of seeing him coming home from 
work looking very tired after a hard day. What are some of my 
other memories of the Monsers? When I was about 10 or 11, the 
first place I would go to in the Monser home was the room with 
the player piano. You'd put on a roll, pump the pedals, and 
beautiful music would fill the room. How many times, with my 
eyes closed, I pumped those pedals and dreamt of playing in front 
of throngs of music lovers in Carnegie Hall? I used to plead with 
Anne to bring me more rolls, so I could pick out various 
selections. Talking to Anne about the music rolls not so long 
ago, she indicated that her son Alexander, who also loved them, 
has them now. 

Another memory of the Monsers occurred in Cranford. 
Uncle Illius was visiting us for a few days’ vacation away from 
his hard work on the railroad. When I awoke the next morning, I 
saw several of the family at the kitchen window, from which you 
could see our large garden. It was probably around 8:00 a.m., 
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and there was Uncle Illius, dressed in his bib overalls, striding 
back and forth, pushing the cultivator across our garden, prepar- 
ing it for planting. I’ve never gotten that image out of my mind 
of that special person, who, instead of relaxing on his well-earned 
vacation, was up bright and early, tilling our land. 

He taught his children wonderful values, and each of his 
daughters took the example he set for them and made it part of 
her own life. Like Pop, he believed in and stressed the 
importance of respect and modesty. Each of his daughters was 
personable and intelligent. They’ve accomplished much in their 
lives, but you would never learn of it from them. 

Violet, the eldest, graduated from Syracuse University 
and was a book editor. During World War II while the Nazis 
occupied France, Vi worked in Washington, D.C., for General 
Charles DeGaulle, who was the leader of France’s free 
government in exile. She married Boone Porter, a brilliant 
theologian, and they raised six children. Ruth dedicated her life 
to helping humankind, first as an administrative nurse to the sick. 
Then she pioneered innovative methods of psychiatric treatment 
using poetry and other literature. She worked in Washington, 
D.C., the last 20 years of her life, trying to help the mentally ill. 
For her work, in 1999 she earned an award from the National 
Poetry Therapy Association. Martha graduated from Wells 
College, and obtained her Master’s in history from the University 
of Michigan. She was the dean of students at the University of 
Pennsylvania. She married Jack Justice, a lawyer, and they had 
three sons. Anne graduated from Smith College and became 
assistant dean at Wilson College in Pennsylvania. Later, she was 
a program specialist for the Institute of International Education, 
which administered programs for the Ford Foundation. Anne’s 
job was to bring advanced scholars from Eastern European 
countries and the Soviet Union to conduct research in the U.S. 
and consult with similar scholars here. She married Peter Gellert, 
a lawyer, and they had two sons, Alexander and Anthony. 

While still in her 40s, Martha became ill and passed away. 
Boone Porter, Ruth Monser, and Peter Gellert have also died, 
leaving Violet the oldest and Anne the youngest as the surviving 
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members of the Monser family along with Martha’s widower, 
Jack Justice. Shortly after the loss of Boone, her husband of 52 
years, Vi wrote: “The days of our years pass too quickly, but the 
memory of our loved ones remains. One day I’ll come to 
Cranford to see you, to walk the days there to remember.” 

Peter and Anne had invited a friend and me to the Yale 
Club in New York. A few months later, the four of us had dinner 
at Shun Lee, a wonderful Chinese restaurant near Lincoln Center. 
We sat in that restaurant for hours, and talked about our youth, 
when Peter and I were in Korea and Japan, respectively, and 
about our families. We left there very happy that evening, 
believing that this wonderful, warm relationship was beginning. 
It was actually ending because Peter passed away several weeks 
later. Occasionally, I go into the city and have dinner with Anne, 
and relive those beautiful days, when our loved ones were still 
with us. But we talk about more than just memories: Our 
conversation runs the gamut of all topics — political, historical, 
cultural — with this wonderfully intelligent, witty, vivacious and 
“with-it” lady. 


The Naders 


On my occasional visits to Oneonta in my youth, I recall 
visiting the Nader families. There were two brothers, Elias and 
Mike. Elias Andrew Nader was a big, strong-looking man with a 
mustache, and his wife Rose was a small woman. They very 
much reminded me of Giddo and Sitto in their appearance and 
work ethic, and they always made me feel welcome. They had 
six children: Albert (known as Sam), Nausif, Julia, Adele, 
Dorothy and Jemele. Sam, Julia and Jemele are still alive. Their 
father passed on in 1973, and their mother, about 1980. In the 
1950s, I represented our family at Adele’s funeral, serving as a 
pallbearer. 

The other Nader family, Mike and Mary, had three 
children: Fefe, who married Habeeb Michael (Pop’s first cousin), 
and at the age of 90 still lives in Cranford; Andrew, who passed 
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away just recently; and Ferris, who died some years ago. Ferris 
had been one of the survivors of the tragic Bataan death march in 
the Philippines in World War II. Uncle Mike died in the 1970s, 
and Aunt Mary in the 1980s. 

At the close of 2002, I spoke at length with Sam Nader, 
who provided some of the information above, as well as the 
following. Sam is widowed, is in his early 80s, and lives on 
River Street in Oneonta. Sam has three children and seven 
grandchildren. His son John is the dean of arts and sciences at 
SUNY at Delhi. He lives in Oneonta and has three children. 
Sam’s daughter Alice O’Conner has two children and lives in 
Georgia. His other daughter Suzanne Longo has two children 
and lives in Philadelphia. 

Sam remembers when he lived in the Beehive as a 
youngster, and recalls it being demolished around 1935. Sam 
mentioned conversations he had with the late New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Joseph P. Molinari, who was from 
Oneonta and went to school with Pop. Sam said, “Molinari 
always bragged about how smart your father was. He said he 
remembers him having a chance to go to West Point, but your 
grandmother had other plans for him.” Sam added, “When I was 
in my early teens, I went to Cranford, and your father, who was a 
big Giants baseball fan, took me with you kids to the Polo 
Grounds to see my first game there.” 

Sam had worked for 42 years for Bendix Aviation, and 
retired as director of purchasing. But during the same time, he 
had a strong interest in baseball. In the early 1940s, he was on 
the board of directors and doubled as public address announcer 
for the Oneonta Red Sox of the Canadian-American League. A 
beautiful stadium was built in Oneonta. The team was disbanded 
in the 1950s, and when Sam served as mayor of Oneonta for six 
years, he helped bring in a team from the New York- 
Pennsylvania League. In 1967, they became a New York Yan- 
kees farm team, and that lasted until 1998 (Sam considers himself 
a good friend of Yankee owner George Steinbrenner). In 1999, 
they became a Detroit Tiger farm team. Sam has been the 
majority owner of the team since 1967. When I told Sam about 
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retrieving a foul ball that went over the fence of the Oneonta 
Stadium in the 1940s, only to have to return it to the batboy, Sam 
quickly responded, “But he let you in free, didn’t he?” I had 
forgotten about that — but he was right. The batboy took me back 
inside the stadium with him. Thanks for reminding me, Sam. 
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Chapter Eight 
The Extended Family: On the Block 


Moving down to Cranford, we find extended family, 
beginning on the block, and expanding to its geographic, cultural 
and spiritual environs. Let’s start on Winans Avenue. 


Uncle Bshara 


As a very young boy of perhaps 6, I remember my 
father’s Uncle Bshara Hobbib. He was Giddo’s half-brother 
(same father, different mother), nine years younger than Giddo, 
and they resembled one another. I never saw a photograph of my 
great-grandfather, who lived and died in Lebanon. I believed (or 
I hoped) that the brothers resembled their father. Both were big- 
boned, handsome, mustached men. They were strong, but soft- 
spoken. Whenever I was near Uncle Bshara, I felt some of the 
love I had for Giddo. 

Mike tells me a story he heard from Uncle Bshara’s son 
George. When his father was called before the Draft Board 
during World War I, he was given the advice by friends and rela- 
tives to say “no” to whatever he was asked. When he appeared at 
the Draft Board, he was asked many questions, and he followed 
the advice. So when he was asked if there was any reason why 
he should not be drafted into the Army, he dutifully answered, 
“no.” And a few weeks later, the new recruit reported to Ft. 
Meade, MD, for his tour of duty. 

For a number of years in the 1920s, Uncle Bshara, his 
wife Marian, and their children lived on Winans Avenue in 
Cranford. He and Giddo had apartments in adjoining houses 
before the “Big House” was built across the street in the late 
1920s. Their sister Tekala also lived in the same apartment 
complex as Uncle Bshara. Bshara and Marian had a son Joseph 
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and a daughter Anna. Their other sons George, Norman and 
Louis were born while they lived on Winans Avenue, and some 
of them may have attended Lincoln Grammar School until 1926, 
when they moved to an apartment on Somerset Street in 
Plainfield. In 1928, they bought their permanent home and 
converted it into a two-family residence on Westervelt Avenue in 
Plainfield. Their youngest daughter Catherine was born in Plain- 
field. Anna had married George Najim, a Lebanese barber, and 
the couple lived in the upstairs apartment for a number of years. 
Pop always spoke very highly of his cousin Anna, as a “very 
good woman.” 

Uncle Bshara’s son George told me that his father and 
Pop worked at Kingston Conley, a large silk mill in Plainfield. 
He said Pop was a foreman, and Uncle Bshara was a weaver. 
That may be why Uncle Bshara chose Plainfield for his new 
home. When they were laid off during the Depression in 1931, 
Pop took over The Route, and Uncle Bshara went into the fresh 
vegetable delivery business. I recall Uncle Bshara’s truck laden 
with vegetables stopping at our house, and women on the block 
hurrying out to buy fresh produce. When he stopped at the end of 
the week, he would leave some of his excess vegetables and fruit 
with us. 

Their eldest son, my cousin Joe, married Mae Thompson 
(Uncle Frank’s sister). Joe and Mae lived in Plainfield, raised 
two sons, and later moved to Oneonta, where they bought a 
tavern, the Beer Barrel Inn. A few years ago, I called Joe to 
research information for this book. We decided it would be 
easier if I visited him and conducted the interview in person. 
Months later, I traveled to Oneonta and stopped at the tavern, but 
his daughter-in-law told me that he hadn’t been well and was in 
the hospital. I decided to return another time when he was 
feeling up to company, but he died in May 2000 before I could do 
so. Mae had died in 1987 in Oneonta and their son Joe had died 
in 1999. Their other son, Charles, lives in Oneonta and I believe 
still runs the tavern. 

George served in the Air Force during World War II. He 
returned home at the end of the war, and later married my 
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mother’s cousin Helen Isaf (the daughter of Uncle Fred, who 
owned that great tavern in Cortland). I thought that was neat: my 
father’s cousin marrying my mother’s cousin. They were both 
very attractive, and to my youthful eyes, seemed like the ideal 
couple. Norman married Yvonne Awad from New York City, 
Louis married Anna Scaramello from New Jersey and Catherine 
married Donald Schley. All still reside in the Plainfield area. 
Catherine and I were about the same age, so when my family 
visited Plainfield on many Sundays, we often were playmates. 

While George was courting Helen in Cortland, I hitched a 
ride a few times. I think I was 17, possibly 18, and George often 
let me drive. One particular evening, we were on the newly 
paved stretch of highway between Stroudsburg and Scranton, PA, 
when I uncharacteristically had a “heavy foot” on the pedal. I 
felt a slight tap on my right arm and, without saying a word, 
George pointed to the speedometer, which was registering 90 
miles an hour. Shocked, I slowly let up on the gas until we were 
doing only 55. He never said a word, but I stayed under 60 for 
the remainder of the trip. 

Many years earlier, I recall George accompanying us on 
an outing to Charlie’s Beach (Morgan’s). He was a strong 
swimmer, and tried to teach his young cousins some survival 
strokes, but in my case it was all in vain. I was a skinny kid, 
hadn’t learned to relax in the water, and couldn’t even float. I 
would start out okay, but as the panic increased, I did an excellent 
imitation of an eggbeater in water. When my arms stopped, I 
would sink. After many vain attempts, George looked at me 
with tenderness and said, “Nami. If you ever fall into the water, 
just put your face down and don’t stop stroking until you get to 
the shore. No matter how tired you get, you tell yourself never to 
stop.” Even at my young age, I understood my cousin was telling 
me he cared about me, and was trying to protect me in the future. 
I never forgot the sincere look of concern on his face when he 
told me those words. 

George became an executive in an affiliate of General 
Motors, and moved several times, once to Cleveland. I know this 
because in the late 1960s, I was traveling around the country, 
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flying from city to city, presenting three-day seminars to Western 
Electric employees. I believe it was 1969, and I had a horrible 
head cold, which I couldn’t shake. I called George to say I was 
passing through Cleveland, and spoke to Helen, who had 
answered the phone. She asked me where I was staying, and I 
honestly couldn’t remember. So as I talked about other things as 
a diversionary tactic, I threw open folders on my hotel bed until I 
saw my itinerary, and finally told her the name of the hotel. Talk 
about being embarrassed! 

During the mid 1950s, when I was in Japan, Pop always 
gave me a status report on our extended family. I recall he often 
said that Uncle Bshara was not in good health. He and his half- 
brother Giddo lived very difficult lives, working hard to care for 
their families. Giddo died in 1959 at the age of 80, and Uncle 
Bshara passed on in 1968, also at the age of 80. Aunt Marian 
died in 1965 in her late 70s. 

Although in our youth we spent a great deal of time 
exchanging visits with our cousins in Plainfield, as we all got 
older, most of the families got caught up in raising their children 
and pursuing their dreams. With the exception of my brother 
Mike, we rarely see our cousins and their families. Mike, Louis 
and George have managed to stay close. Mike will occasionally 
call to tell me about one of the Hobbib grandchildren achieving 
some kind of sports honor in a New Jersey high school. 


Habeeb Michael 


Habeeb Michael was my father’s first cousin. He was the 
son of Giddo’s half-brother, also named Habeeb Michael, about 
whom I have no knowledge. In fact, I’m told Pop’s cousin was 
born with the name Salamee Michael, but he decided to take his 
father’s name, Habeeb. 

One of the dilemmas I faced as a youngster was 
understanding how brothers could have different last names. 
Giddo was Norman Hobbie. His half-brother was Bshara Hobbib. 
Another half-brother was Habeeb Michael. And I recall there 
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was a fourth half-brother who settled in Brazil, and that’s all I 
know about him. It was not until 30 years later that I realized 
that it had to do with Ellis Island. Whoever processed you 
looked at your name or asked you your name and wrote it in the 
way that made sense to them. That’s one of the reasons why we 
had various last names within the clan. In Habeeb Michael’s 
case, for example, the Ellis Island bureaucrat reversed his first 
and last names — and the family has carried “Michael” as a last 
name ever since. 

I remember Ernie, then Eddie, sending me one of those 
advertisements that guaranteed they could trace the “Hobbie” 
name back several centuries. We laughed because we knew our 
name had everything to do with Ellis Island officials and nothing 
to do with the hereditary link to the 18" Century. In fact, when I 
was in Walton a few months ago trying to obtain some 
information, the librarian helping me showed me a document 
listing a Dorothy Hobbie who died in 1777. I thanked him and 
moved on because I knew there was no way we were part of her 
family. 

Before I was born, Habeeb lived two doors away on the 
same side of Winans Avenue as the Big House with his Aunt 
Tekala, Giddo’s half-sister. He later lived upstairs from Phil and 
Marie Nasser, who later returned to Lebanon, and the house was 
purchased by the Haustein family. Later, Habeeb and Tekala 
lived in several apartments in Cranford, and in the late 1920s, 
returned to Winans Avenue, renting an apartment across from the 
Big House. 

According to Pop, his cousin, our Uncle Habeeb, had a 
very difficult life in Lebanon. As a 12-year-old boy, he had to 
carry heavy bundles of olives strapped to his back over 
mountains to markets many miles away. Uncle Habeeb worked 
at Western Electric, where Charlie Kiamie had gotten him a job. 
Early in my Western Electric career, I was a personnel manager 
at that same plant in Kearny, and occasionally I would stop and 
talk with him. Coincidentally, late in my 33-year career, I would 
occasionally talk with his son Albert at another Western Electric 
plant in Springfield, NJ. 
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Habeeb married Fefe Nader from Oneonta, and they had 
three children: Albert, Bertha and Elizabeth. Albert and his wife 
Jane have four children. Bertha married Bob Shimkus, and they 
had four children. And Elizabeth married and had three children. 
Bob Shimkus was not only an exceptionally fine person, but was 
also a very good softball player. Not too many years ago, he was 
sightseeing in the mountains with his son and grandson when he 
died suddenly of a heart attack. I felt especially saddened for 
Bertha and her family. She had been one of my close cousins 
because, like Catherine Hobbib, we were within the same age 
group and had played together as kids. 

As with most of our relatives and friends, we now rarely 
see one another except at weddings or funerals. Aunt Fefe lives 
on her own in Cranford, and that child-bride has just turned 90, 
while nearly all of her contemporaries have passed on. 


Arziz and Sadie Kjamie 


Uncle Aziz and Aunt Sadie were two of the Lebanese on 
our street that the family was very close to. They lived in New 
York City until 1926, the year Pop and Mom were married, and 
they used to visit Kareemy Raymond, Aunt Sadie’s mother, who 
lived across the street on Winans Avenue. The Hobbie and 
Kiamie families had become close enough that Uncle Aziz was 
the one who was asked to go with Pop to Homer to attest to his 
good character when seeking Essie’s hand in marriage. 

The Kiamies finally moved to Cranford with their three 
small children: Charlie, Gladys and William. In 1930, they 
moved into the apartment above us in the Big House, stayed for a 
few years, and then returned to New York City. A few years 
later, they moved in with Sitto Kareemy on Winans Avenue, 
where three other sons were born: Richard, Arthur and Robert. 
That would become the permanent Kiamie home until Ritchie 
moved out in the late 1990s. Gladys recently told me that her 
brothers had been named after the Knights of the Round Table. I 
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didn’t know if she was jesting, but the names all match those of 
the legendary medieval knights. 

There were a number of Kiamie families in and around 
Winans Avenue, and some in New York City. Uncle Aziz had 
several brothers, including Annes (pronounced A-niece), Chick- 
ory (pronounced Shick-ory) and Toufik. Another brother lived in 
Australia. Toufik warrants his own section later on. Chickory 
lived on the corner, downstairs from Toufik, and had a candy 
store on the corner of Winans and Centennial Avenues. As a 
boy, I frequented that candy store, and that’s where I spent any 
money that I could lay my hands on. The big appeal was his soft- 
centered chocolates. For a penny, you would get a chocolate, so 
if you gave him a dime, you could get ten. You would bite into 
each one, and if one had a pink center, you were entitled to 
several free ones in addition. I may not have gotten my sweet 
tooth store in that store, but if I didn’t, it sure got a boost there. 
Chicory and his son Edmund lived behind the store, and we were 
all saddened one day when we heard that Chicory had passed 
away in his sleep. I recall Edmund was involved in the roofing 
business and I understood he died in 1984, the same year as 
Essie. Chicory had other children, but Edmund was the only one 
I knew. 

Uncle Aziz was always impeccably dressed, and I believe 
he worked in New York City. He was one of the fulltime 
members of the Winans Avenue whist club, in which six or seven 
Lebanese men would meet several times a month at a different 
home to chat and play cards. Whist is similar to bridge. 

Aunt Sadie was one of the warmest, kindest people that 
we knew. I remember on cold days, playing with Ritchie and 
stopping at Aunt Sadie’s to get warm. She would say, “wait here, 
get warm,” and then she’d give us something warm to drink and a 
slice of bread warmed with a little butter on it. It tasted so good. 
Whenever I visited that home, which was often, she always made 
me feel especially welcomed and comfortable. My father always 
referred to Aunt Sadie as one of the nicest and most beautiful 
women he knew. Charlie told us that his mother always con- 
sidered Pop to be her brother. When his father Aziz became very 
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ill, Pop and Giddo ran the business, selling the kimonos that 
Sadie sewed in the basement. 

One story I’ve never been able to figure out is that, when 
I was a youngster, Essie would occasionally send me to Aunt 
Sadie’s with a small empty glass jar to obtain roubee (the culture) 
the critical ingredient for making /eban (yogurt). There was an 
unspoken responsibility for every Lebanese woman on the block 
who made yogurt to save enough to provide roubee for anybody 
else who needed it. So essentially kids were always traversing the 
block with small empty jars so their mothers could create the next 
batch. The question no one could ever answer for me was, how 
did they make the first batch? When I asked Helene Kiamie this 
a few months ago, she told me the story of a Lebanese immigrant, 
who carried her roubee on the ocean voyage from Lebanon to 
New York. The 30-day trip naturally spoiled the culture, and left 
her with a green mold. Her sister, who met her on the dock, 
questioned her intelligence, and Helene laughed as she told me 
the story. 

Uncle Aziz died in 1952, and Aunt Sadie passed away in 
1975. 

Ritchie was near my age, and we played and fought 
together as little kids. It seemed that the older boys liked to 
match one kid against another, and Ritchie and I were available 
and constantly prodded to fight. He was heavier than I, and 
almost always reluctantly emerged the winner. Finally one day 
we decided we weren’t going to be manipulated by the older kids, 
and we refused to fight each other. Afterwards we became 
friends, and are so to this day. My brother Eddie and Arthur 
buddied around, and Bobby and Robert paired off while they 
were youngsters on Winans Avenue. 

Charlie married Helene Karam in 1948, and because of 
their close relationship with our family, I have dedicated a special 
section to Charlie, Helene and their family. 

Gladys married Phil Kester, and has a daughter Janet and 
grandson Karl. Phil died in the late 1960s, and Gladys still lives 
in Cranford. I see her now and then while grocery shopping in 
the Pathmark, and we usually stop and reminisce about the old 
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days. She, too, has provided me with several stories about our 
forebears. 

William worked for AT&T, and in 1963, married Violet 
Keamy from Lawrence, MA. They have a son Buddy and a 
daughter Kimberly. William has retired, and still lives in Scotch 
Plains, NJ. Ritchie stayed single, is currently living in Florida, 
and sometimes summers can find him on his boat at the Jersey 
Shore. Arthur married Yvonne Berg, a local girl, and they have 
two sons, Gregory and Eric, and a daughter Leslie. They founded 
the Kiamie Real Estate Agency, one of the most successful in 
Cranford. Arthur left much of the running of the business to 
Yvonne while he accepted the position of Fire Chief for Cranford 
for a number of years. He is now retired from the Fire 
Department, and is back with the agency. Robert and his wife 
Mary have a son Jeremy and a daughter Christine. He is a lawyer 
in private practice in northern New Jersey. 


Charlie and Helene Kjamie 


Charles Edward Kiamie played a dual role in the Kiamie 
family in that he was the oldest brother and, for many years after 
the death of his father Aziz, the male head of the household. 
Also he was linked to the Hobbie family in many ways, and some 
of us thought of Charlie as another Hobbie brother. 

As a youngster, he spent a lot of time with Giddo and 
Sitto on the horse and wagon as they traveled their daily route. 
You’ve heard the stories about his family living upstairs at 90 
Winans Avenue, and how he and his brother and sister spent 
many nights in our kitchen enraptured by Giddo’s stories about 
the legends of Lebanon. Later, when Charlie was grown and had 
his own family, he and Pop became very close friends, and each 
night took walks around the block, discussing the issues of the 
day. 

From various accounts, including conversations with 
Charlie, I concluded that Pop was a mentor of sorts to Charlie. 
After Pop passed away, as Essie told me years later, Charlie was 
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always there to solve the many little household maintenance 
problems for her — the plumbing, heating and electrical areas that 
were his expertise. The furnace was a major concern for Essie, 
and Charlie wrote out meticulous instructions on how to care for 
the boiler, winter and summer. He tagged each valve on the 
boiler with a number, and over 30 years later, I still religiously 
follow Charlie’s expert instructions in caring for that furnace. 
Each season that I turn the valves or drain the boiler, I quietly 
give thanks to Charlie. 

In 1948, Helene Karam, from Lebanon, was visiting 
relatives in Cranford. One day, when she was about 18, her aunt 
suggested she take a ride to Newark with the several Lebanese 
men on the block who took turns driving there to obtain large 
supplies of meat, like legs of lamb, which served as a basis for so 
many Arabic dishes. That day changed Helene’s life forever 
because Charlie happened to be one of the men who made that 
trip. 

Apparently, it was love at first sight because Charlie, 
aware that the beautiful, shy and sweet Helene would be 
returning to Lebanon soon, pressed her to stay and marry him. 
From her point of view, Charlie was a strapping, young 
handsome Lebanese-American, naval veteran of World War II, 
intelligent and skilled, and already established in his job. In 
telling me this story recently, Helene blushed and laughed as she 
described how Charlie’s younger brother, William, helped the 
couple elope by boosting her -- with her suitcase -- over Aunt 
Sadie’s back fence. The couple then got into the car and drove to 
New York City to be married. 

For the first five years of their marriage, they lived with 
Aunt Sadie and the rest of the Kiamies on Winans Avenue. Then 
they moved to their own apartment on the block, where they 
stayed for about 10 years. Young Charles (now called Charlie) 
was born as I graduated from high school in 1949. While I was 
away at college in West Virginia, I heard of Karen’s birth in 1951 
in one of Pop’s all-encompassing letters. It was also by his 
“monthly gazette” that I learned Lynn was born shortly after I 
arrived in Japan in 1954. Their youngest, Elaine, was born in 
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1956, while I was still in Japan. Two years later, Charlie 
purchased what was to become their permanent family home on 
Burchfield Avenue, a few blocks from Winans Avenue. Forty- 
four years later, the widowed Helene still lives there, and it has 
become the focal point for visits from her children and 
grandchildren. 

Helene became a very close friend of Essie and Pop, and 
spent a lot of time with them. She recently told me how much 
she respected my father and looked up to him for advice when 
she was a young bride. Lynn recently recalled how much she 
used to love sitting in the large Hobbie yard, enjoying the deli- 
cious pears that Sitto would peel for her. She said that Helene 
and a few neighborhood women, including Dottie Koury and 
Jean Gordon (a former tenant), would bring their children and sit 
in the yard with Sitto and Essie whenever the weather was nice. 
As a young woman who had resided in the Middle East, Helene 
was asked many questions by the neighborhood people about life 
in the “old country.” 

Charlie and Helene socialized with several of my brothers 
over the years, most notably Mike and Kay, a relationship that 
continues with Helene to this day. Charlie and I began a very 
special relationship after he obtained an interview for me at 
Western Electric in Kearny, when I emerged from three years in 
the Army. He not only helped get me the job, but was always 
there as a big brother when I needed him. That friendship has 
grown through the years to include Helene and their children. 

There are so many facets to Charlie Kiamie and my 
memories of him. He truly was an extraordinary person. He was 
born in Manhattan in 1920, moved to Cranford in 1926, and 
graduated from Cranford High School in 1938. When I was 
about 8, I recall the older boys on the street having minor fights 
with kids from other blocks. One day, seven or eight older boys 
came onto Winans Avenue and began pushing some of the 
neighborhood kids around. Someone ran up to Charlie’s porch 
and shouted his name, saying, “Help. They’re beating us up.” 
Within seconds, the 19-year-old Charlie stormed out of his house, 
still buttoning his shirt, and flew down the steps, his muscular 
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physique, powerful demeanor and reputation speaking for him. 
He glared in the direction of the gang of bullies and, challenging 
them, said, “Do we have a problem here?” In those days, Winans 
Avenue wasn’t paved, so I’m being truthful when I tell you that 
the dust flew as the gang hastily departed our street. Charlie 
looked over to our guys and said, “Okay. Go play, but don’t go 
looking for trouble.” In one voice they said, “Sure, Charlie.” 
After he’d gone, one of our guys said, “Charlie is the only person 
those bullies fear.” From the safe vantage point where I 
witnessed this incident, I felt such great pride for this champion 
of justice, and was glad he was on our side. 

Charlie served primarily in the Pacific Theater of War 
during World War II. He entered the Service in 1942 in the 
Navy, and I can still see him upon his return: the dark-haired, 
handsome sailor, with his Dixie cup hat tilted on the back of his 
head, walking down Winans Avenue, smiling from ear to ear. 
Charlie was home. Again, I felt proud of him, and his return 
made me glad to be an American. 

Western Electric Company in Kearny became the proving 
grounds for his career. At the beginning, he courageously 
became the major spokesperson for the union. Eventually, com- 
pany officials, recognizing his integrity and abilities, received 
permission from the union to promote him into management. 
After several promotions, he became department chief of plant 
maintenance, responsible for the vast Kearny tract, which housed 
about 24,000 employees. 

Along with Pop, Charlie was active in Trinity Episcopal 
Church, and contributed greatly as a member of the Vestry and as 
a Senior Warden. He also found time to be active in the VFW 
(Veterans of Foreign Wars), and also was a Mason. One of his 
great loves was Pioneering, a service organization of over 
810,000 voluntary, long-service active and retired employees of 
the telecommunications industry. Working with the Pioneers, 
Charlie helped people suffering from personal adversity, major 
disasters, or simply addressed the needs of the lonely, 
handicapped and disabled. Interestingly, his son Charlie went 
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into special education, teaching people with some of those same 
afflictions. Coincidence? 

As Pop had been a mentor to Charlie, Charlie became 
somewhat of a mentor to me. During my years at Western 
Electric, I often had to deal with “friends” who tried to get me to 
bend or break the personnel rules to their advantage. It could get 
awkward, but I always dealt with it, sometimes losing a “friend.” 
Charlie never once, for anyone, ever put me in that position, and I 
was always grateful. On the other hand, he treated me like a 
younger brother by occasionally letting me know whom to watch 
out for, or giving me valuable background data on sensitive 
issues I had to deal with. 

One summer, while my family and I were vacationing at 
the Jersey Shore, our house in Scotch Plains was burglarized. 
Essie must have told Charlie because the next day he showed up 
at my house with his neighbor, a locksmith. He told his neighbor 
to put locks on all the windows, and double-bolt the doors, so this 
kind of thing could not happen again with such ease. He added 
that he expected the fellow to give me a reasonable price for the 
job. Like Pop, Charlie always discussed a problem I was having 
in a collective fashion. He always said “we” have to solve “our” 
problem. He subtly let you know that he was sharing your load. 

Charlie was an exceptionally generous person. This was 
especially evident with his wife Helene’s family. Many of her 
sisters and brothers visited the Kiamie home, and were treated as 
if they belonged there. Probably the one who received the great- 
est generosity was Helene’s younger sister, Lodi (pronounced 
law-dee). She lived with them as a member of the household, on 
and off, for about six years. Today, she’s married and lives in 
Paterson, NJ. His many kindnesses to the Karam family were 
typical of Charlie. His heart was huge. 

His family was a great source of pride and joy for him and 
they, too, have had a relationship with the Hobbie family. Helene 
has become a very good friend of mine, especially in recent 
years. She is warm, loving, welcoming and charming, with a 
wealth of stories about her family and the history and culture of 
Lebanon. She is still a beautiful woman, and is a wonderful and 
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generous cook. She never misses an opportunity to make my son 
Chris’s favorite dish for him, mjadra; and I look forward to her 
annual tray of baklawa every Christmas. Just the other day, my 
sister-in-law Patty related how she and Eddie had left Helene’s 
house “laden with more goodies than we could carry.” Helene is 
also generous with her time and advice, always available for a tip 
on how to cook something, a spelling or word in Lebanese, or a 
memory for this book. 

All three of the Kiamie daughters worked for Western 
Electric or AT&T, like their Dad, and I had the pleasure of car- 
pooling with Lynn and Karen a few times when they worked at 
Kearny. Lynn, who married Ralph Bianchini, continues in this 
employment at the present time. Lynn has the proverbial “heart 
of gold,” is warm, kind, and extremely loving and attentive to her 
family. Elaine, who retired early from AT&T and lives in 
Cranford, is a brilliant, clever, feisty woman with a quick wit and 
joie de vivre. She currently is a consultant in the field of sales 
and marketing. I’ve enjoyed my friendship with both women 
during my visits with them at Helene’s home. Karen is married 
to Peter Mannino, lives in Greensboro, NC, and has three 
children, Alissa, Peter (P.J.) and Jason. I did have the pleasure of 
meeting Jason last summer, when he spent some time visiting his 
grandmother. He was a bright and “cool” young man. 

Young Charlie went into teaching and, like his father, 
soon became president of the union. Also like his father, young 
Charlie is intelligent, warm and street-smart. He has a son, 
Chuck, and a daughter, Julie. Julie graduated from Rutgers 
University, and works with children in New Brunswick. Chuck 
lives in Washington, D.C., having graduated from George 
Washington University, and continues to accumulate academic 
honors in foreign affairs/Middle Eastern studies. He is currently 
pursuing a combined Masters/PhD from Georgetown, has won 
many scholastic awards, and has made all of us extremely proud. 

To continue my story about the elder Charlie, in 
September 1989, he and Helene spent a weekend at West Point 
attending my son Gregg’s wedding to Brigid Roeser. This was 
quite a sign of his love for our family because he had been 
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recently hospitalized and was quite sick. During the reception, I 
met Charlie and Helene coming off the dance floor, and he 
pointed a finger at me and said, “Hey, Norman. I want you to 
remember that I danced at your son’s wedding.” I must have 
looked at Charlie in disbelief because he grinned and said, “Well. 
Maybe it was only half a dance.” Once in a while I will play the 
videotape of Gregg and Brigid’s wedding to watch Charlie being 
interviewed about our family. It’s a very touching segment of the 
wedding. 

In late October 1989, Charlie realized one of his fondest 
dreams. He had worked for many months with professionals in 
designing, preparing and arranging the woodworking for the 
stained glass window in Trinity Church’s Bell Tower. Reverend 
Purdy officiated at the dedication and, although it represented a 
heartfelt tribute from descendants of several Lebanese 
immigrants who had come to America at the turn of the century, 
it was Charlie’s labor of love that brought the project to 
completion. 

It was Christmas Day 1989 when I last saw Charlie. Late 
in the afternoon, my brothers and I stopped to wish the Kiamie 
family “Merry Christmas.” Helene and the adult family members 
were seated around the dining room table enjoying the traditional 
holiday banquet. But Charlie was absent. By choice, he was 
seated at the kitchen table with his five grandchildren 
commanding their attention as only Charlie could. The smile on 
his face will always be etched on my mind. 

Charlie Kiamie was an enormous presence who touched 
many lives in his 69 years. His legacy to us is what he strived to 
do every day of his life, that is, care for his fellow beings. I was 
honored to be asked by his family to give the eulogy. At the end 
of my tribute to Charlie, I related two brief comments that 
represented how his children viewed their father. 

The first was told to me by young Charlie to demonstrate 
the elder Charlie’s great capacity for unconditional loyalty and 
love. Elder Charlie had said, “If my father had spit in my face 
every morning, I would have kissed him and told him that I love 
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him.” Many years later, Charlie’s own children shared that same 
sentiment. 

The second comment was from Elaine, when asked at the 
time of her father’s death how she would describe him. Although 
it’s nearly impossible to summarize all that Charlie was in just a 
few words, I believe she captured the essence when she 
responded, “He lived and died in dignity.” 

Though Charlie has been gone for nearly 13 years, we 
remember him in many ways. And we’re grateful that some of 
those reminders are in the form of Helene, and their very talented 
and loving children and five grandchildren. Charlie would be 
very proud of them all. 


Tom (Toufik) Kjamie 


Of the Lebanese families on our block, Toufik Kiamie 
was one of the grownups I admired most. He was very soft- 
spoken and always carried himself with dignity. During the 
entire time I knew him, I don’t recall ever hearing his voice 
raised in anger, whether it was at one of the whist games, during 
social visits to our home, or just talking on the street with 
neighbors about the issues of the day. I also don’t recall him 
being dressed in casual or work clothes. Like his brother Aziz 
Kiamie, he always wore a suit, a white shirt and tie. A hat 
usually accompanied him on his head or in his hand, and very 
often an umbrella. 

If it rained, Uncle Toufik wore his rubbers or galoshes, 
depending on the severity of the weather. Some of his 
contemporaries on the block used to chide him because of his 
perceived delicate nature. During the whist games, he would 
have occasion to put on or take off his cardigan sweater or vest, 
depending on the room temperature. He often asked that a 
window be closed or opened to regulate the temperature of a 
room. Some of the adults teased him (unmercifully, in my 10- 
year-old mind), but he always handled their barbs with class. On 
a few occasions, I detected an embarrassed or hurt look, but he 
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would say nothing. In later years, I realized that the other adults 
were using playful banter, and were not being as nasty as I 
initially perceived. 

On reflecting about those years when Uncle Toufik was 
constantly teased by some of his peers, I couldn’t help but note 
an irony. As the years passed, one by one, these giant figures of 
my youth passed away. And guess who was the last of the Leba- 
nese elders to meet his maker? Yes, Uncle Toufik, who outlasted 
all those who criticized him about his delicate nature. For those 
of you who never knew Pop, I must note that he never teased 
Uncle Toufik. That was not his style. 

When I was about 11, I recall going to the Cranford 
movies with my buddies. After the feature was completed, as we 
were lining up to leave, I saw Uncle Toufik and his wife, Aunt 
Sophie. I walked over to them, and paid my respects. A few 
days later, Pop took me to one side at home and said, “I want you 
to know that your Uncle Toufik stopped to tell me what a polite 
young man you are. I’m very proud of you.” Talk about positive 
reinforcement of a youngster’s behavior! I liked what Pop told 
me. I liked the look on Pop’s face when he said those words. 
His body language made me feel seven feet tall. Although I was 
a polite kid most of the time, Pop’s words made me work even 
harder at it. I can still clearly see Uncle Toufik’s warm smile as 
we talked in the aisle of the Cranford Theater over 60 years ago. 

Another time Pop mentioned Uncle Toufik was in 1953. 
As part of my acceptance into the Counter Intelligence Corps 
(CIC), I had to enlist in the Army. I was told that the more 
languages I could speak, the more valuable I would be to the 
CIC. Therefore, I asked to take the Spanish and Arabic tests to 
increase my qualifications. The Spanish test was not a problem (I 
had taken five years in high school and college), but the Arabic 
test was a disaster. I sat in the test room with headphones on 
while a record played. I didn’t expect a high score, but I did 
expect to qualify. I could not understand even one word! I 
finally raised my hand to signal my completion, even though the 
record had played for only a few minutes. 
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On my next weekend pass, I went home to New Jersey, 
and while there, asked Pop if he could explain the disastrous 
language results. He said, “You couldn’t understand it because it 
was formal Arabic. We’re from a small village, and you’ve 
learned a very informal, local dialect. Your Uncle Toufik would 
have been able to understand it all because he was a school 
teacher in the old country.” Though he was a teacher in Lebanon, 
in the U.S. he worked in a large department store selling men’s 
clothes. 

Aunt Sophie was Uncle Toufik’s wife. She was a short 
woman, and wore her dark hair in a bun. Although she was 
pleasant to me, I knew that she could be very stern, if necessary. 
Their daughters were Helen, a very beautiful woman; Laurice, 
who I believe was Emie’s age, and Ginger, who was a year 
behind me in high school. Ginger was a cheerleader, so we often 
rode the bus together to basketball games and _ chatted. 
Unfortunately, Laurice died while still a young woman. Then 
Helen died sometime in the 1990s, and a few years later, Ginger 
passed away. Ginger’s death pained me the most because even in 
her last years, we had several nice discussions about our families 
and heritage. I didn’t know she was failing in health until I was 
told of her death. Ginger was an especially caring person and 
reminded me the most of her father, my Uncle Toufik. 


Toe Natomt 


In 1930, Giddo invited his cousin from Kentucky, Joe 
Naiomi, to come to New Jersey, where there might be better 
opportunities for work. Uncle Joe and his wife Aunt Anna (nee 
Deeb) came to Cranford, and Giddo and other Lebanese families 
on the block each took several members of the family to live with 
them until they got settled. The children were Margaret, Ferris, 
Charlie, Philip and Sam, whom we called Teddy. Aunt Anna, 
Sam and Phil were the first in the family to come to Cranford, 
and they lived with us for about a month or two. Margaret and 
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others lived with another family, and then they all moved into an 
apartment on the corner of Centennial and Winans. 

I remember Uncle Joe and Aunt Anna when I was a little 
boy, and they were very nice to me. All the older boys served in 
the military during World War II. Charlie was in the Navy, Fer- 
ris the Army, and Philip the Marines. Teddy served in the Army 
after the war. Charlie is a retired plumber, and still lives in New 
Jersey. While Pop was still alive, Charlie did some work for him, 
and I remember they were fairly close. The family even visited 
Charlie at a lake when I was younger. 

Aunt Anna died in 1957, and Uncle Joe in 1970. Phil 
died in 2000, and Ferris in 2002. 

Margaret married Conrad Winters, and she and Connie, 
living across the street much of the time, raised four children: 
Conrad, Tommy, Rosalie and Martha. Connie was well liked, 
and always talked to the younger kids on the street. He used to 
like to hunt, and often took my nephew Joey with him. He and 
Joey were outdoors men who liked to share stories about hunting 
and their guns. Connie passed away in 1991. 

Margaret still lives across the street with her son Tommy. 
He often helps me with repairs, painting and other major jobs 
around the house and property. We occasionally have long 
conversations about his work at a local factory, where he is much 
respected for his conscientiousness, thoroughness and skill. 
Several times, he told me that he had had a lot of respect for 
Giddo, and as a little boy would always listen to his good advice. 
Rosalie, who is a few years younger than Eddie, has worked for 
the township of Cranford for many years, and several years ago 
was appointed town clerk. Several people have told me that she 
does an excellent job in that capacity. I already knew that be- 
cause I’ve occasionally watched her in action handling questions 
at town meetings broadcast on Channel 35, our local cable 
access. 

Margaret is 85, and has been an excellent source of 
information dating back to the early 1930s, when she arrived with 
her family from Kentucky. All the time that I remember 
Margaret, from her youth until today, she has been a fun-loving, 
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lively, good-hearted person. In fact, she and Connie always 
appeared to be one of the happiest couples — they always seemed 
to be having a good time together. Even though she has been 
coping with various health problems, she remains a feisty, 
personable woman whose friendship I value. Interestingly, after 
all these years, she and I are the last of the many Lebanese- 
Americans who have lived on this street, beginning around the 
end of World War I. 


Gabriel and Sophie Koury 


Sometime after our family vacated our apartment in the 
four-family house at 77 Winans Avenue to move into the Big 
House across the street, Gabriel and Sophie Koury moved in with 
their large family. This was the early 1930s, and their family 
consisted of Mitchell, Sammy, Ralph (Roofie), Alice and Norm, 
or Nemo as he has been called most of his life. Alice and Nemo 
were in our age group. We understood that we were distant 
cousins, perhaps through their relatives, the Norman Abdallah 
family from Binghamton, NY, (Norm Abdallah worked in 
Cortland at the Abdallah Dairy and was related to Uncle Charlie 
Abdallah, owner of the dairy and other enterprises.) 

Uncle Gabriel was well liked by the kids on the block. 
He made us laugh, and was famous for his shotgun, which he 
would fire off at the stroke of midnight every New Year’s Eve 
and on the Fourth of July. We all looked forward to that exciting 
noise. Mitchell served in the Army during World War IL. 
Sammy and Roofie both were in the Navy. When Mitchell came 
home, he worked for Western Electric for a number of years. 
Then he bought the four-family house that his family was living 
in from Pop during the late 1940s or early 1950s, and set up a TV 
repair business in the nearby large garage Giddo, Pop, my 
brothers and I had built in the early 1940s. He was a friendly, 
reserved father of three, who was very well thought of by all of 
us who knew him. When he retired to live the rest of his life on 
Winans Avenue, he continued to own other property and a tavern 
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on Centennial Avenue. He died in the late 1990s. I thoroughly 
enjoyed our long conversations as two retired adults. In fact, I 
visited him two days before his death, and we had a several-hour 
reminiscence about our families and our growing up on Winans 
Avenue. Mitch was a class guy. 

After Sammy returned from his tour in the Navy at the 
end of World War II, he eventually took over most of the duties 
of running Mitch’s tavern. He was a man of few words, and well 
liked by the neighborhood kids. Very few of us heard about the 
several naval battles his ship had fought in because he kept his 
thoughts mostly to himself. He passed away during the 1990s, 
and left a son and daughter. 

Roofie came home from the Navy and became a 
policeman in Cranford. He worked his way up to detective, and 
specialized in photography associated with that work. For a 
period while I was in Japan, Pop wrote that Roofie was attending 
various FBI training schools in Washington, D.C. Roofie was a 
good athlete, and I recall watching him play football for the 
Cranford Clippers, a local semi-pro team. He also played 
baseball and softball. Roofie always encouraged the younger 
Lebanese kids on the block to strive and achieve in whatever we 
were doing. One of his children, Joey, is a detective with the 
Union County Police Department. On occasion, I see him jog- 
ging, probably one of the ways that he has stayed so trim and fit. 

Alice was in school with my brother Mike, and later 
married and had a daughter Barbara. Barbara married a young 
auto mechanic from Lebanon, and gave Alice six grandchildren. 
I still see Alice once in a while when shopping, and we talk about 
our families. 

The youngest of the Kourys was Nemo, who was a few 
grades ahead of me, and someone I looked up to and admired. 
When he was 17 or 18, he used to ride his brother Sammy’s 
motorcycle. I believe it was an Indian. I recall many hot summer 
nights in the mid ‘40s, when he and I would ride out to 
“Watermelon King” on Route 22 and eat the coldest, tastiest, 
large slices of watermelon for just 25 cents. I loved riding on the 
back of the motorcycle on those hot, sweltering nights because 
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the cool breeze was the only air conditioning I ever saw during 
those days. He was a very good marbles player, and try as I 
could, I never beat him. 

When he was a senior and I was a sophomore, his many 
successes gave me an unexpected benefit. He was the 
quarterback on the football team, playmaker (point guard) and 
excellent set shot on the basketball team, and a power-hitting 
third baseman on the baseball team. He was very popular, well 
liked and respected at Cranford High School (CHS). For that 
reason, the school administration selected him to escort a blind 
student who came to school each day by taxicab. That meant the 
cab would pick up Nemo, then drive to the young man’s house a 
few blocks away and then on to CHS. Nemo advised the school 
that he’d be glad to take on that responsibility, but that he went to 
school with me, his cousin. So he would agree to it if I also 
could ride in the taxicab. For my entire sophomore year, I went 
to school by cab with Nemo and the young student. 

One morning after the cab had picked us up, we stopped 
at the boy’s house around the comer. We looked at his face with 
alarm because he looked as though someone had used his face for 
a punching bag. He explained that the evening before, he had 
gone for a walk in front of his house using his cane. He was able 
to walk in areas he was familiar with. What he didn’t know was 
that the sidewalk had been dug up by one of the utility 
companies. He walked through the tape designating the danger 
area, and pitched forward into a very large ditch. By the time he 
managed to climb out of his predicament, he had cuts and bruises 
over much of his face. He was smiling sheepishly when he told 
us about his fall, as though we might think he was clumsy. This 
incident occurred about 55 years ago, and I’m sorry I can’t recall 
the young man’s name. But I’ll always remember how much I 
admired his courage in handling his handicap. 

After Nemo graduated from CHS, he went into the Army 
for a few years. He then received a scholarship to the University 
of Alabama, where he played football and baseball, leading the 
baseball team to a conference title and being named all-Southeast 
Conference (SEC) third baseman. He later returned to CHS, 
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where he coached football and baseball for many years. As one 
of the great coaches in CHS history, he received four Coach of 
the Year awards, earned nine Watchung Conference champion- 
ships, and a total of 10 county and state championships. 

In 1998, Nemo, along with 10 other outstanding 
individuals, was inducted into the Cranford Sports Hall of Fame. 
He was the first Lebanese-American to receive that honor. 
Although over the past 40 years, Nemo and I have seen one 
another only occasionally because of our busy lives, I attended 
the dinner at the Grand Centurion in Clark to honor his 
achievement. And it meant a lot to me when he asked me to join 
his table for the festivities. Sitting next to him, listening to him 
talk about his life, brought back many wonderful memories of my 
own youth and some of the time we had spent on Winans 
Avenue. 

We were part of that small Lebanese community that 
worked very hard to become assimilated into the American 
culture. Nemo was one of the reasons why the community began 
to accept Arab-Americans. Very few popular Lebanese came 
before him. Many came afterwards. Today, Nemo is retired, 
lives in Westfield, and every once in a while I hear about him 
from his sister Alice. It’s been several years since I last saw him, 
but I will always remember the friendship, kindness and support 
he gave to his younger cousin. Mitchell, Sammy and Roofie 
have all passed on, and each has left me with many memories of 
my youth and Winans Avenue. 


Selean (Sam) and Margaret Koury 


Sam and Margaret Koury lived on Winans Avenue in the 
four-family house across the street, which Pop and Essie had 
lived in when they were first married. Pop had bought the house 
in the 1930s, and his cousin and boyhood friend from Oneonta, 
Sam, now was his tenant. Sam also used some of Pop’s garages 
for his car repair business. When I was a kid I liked to watch him 
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repairing cars, and from what I have been told, he was a good 
mechanic. 

He and Pop were complete opposites. We always liked to 
drive with Sam because he drove fast and said funny things. I 
recall once when our families were driving to Oneonta in two 
cars. We wanted to be in Sam’s car because he added a lot of 
pizzazz to the long, boring trips. If the car stopped at a light near 
a gas station, Sam would take a short cut through the station 
while Pop waited until the light changed, no matter how much we 
pleaded for him to follow Sam’s car. Sam’s car arrived in 
Oneonta about 10 minutes before our car, but he made it an 
exciting ride. 

Sam and his wife Margaret had two boys and three girls. 
Ella Mae, Selean (called Junior or Junie), Billy, Mary and Jane. 
Billy was a little younger than I, and he, Jerry Nordengren and 
Guido Coladonato were the guys I usually played with before I 
got involved in sports in seventh grade. Junior and my brother 
Mike buddied around with Sonny Nordengren. 

Probably sometime in the late 1940s, Sam and Margaret 
moved their family to Oneonta, where Sam’s uncles lived. 
Although some members of my family saw them in Oneonta 
when they visited there, I lost touch with them and over the years 
would hear news — like Sam and then Mary and then their 
daughter Jane had passed away. The surviving children and their 
families still reside in the Oneonta area. 


Sheik Dahir El Kfouri 


Sheik Dahir El Khouri and his wife “Edlydah” lived in the 
corner house on Winans with the great cherry trees. I liked the 
Sheik’s style. He was a short, somewhat rotund man with a thin 
mustache, who usually wore a suit, vest, shirt and necktie. He 
worked in New York City and commuted by train. 

The major social event for the Lebanese men on Winans 
Avenue was their almost weekly whist game. Even when the 
Sheik joined the periodic whist games, he was dressed in his 
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business clothes. In fact, I don’t remember ever seeing him in 
casual clothes. He always spoke with great confidence and a flair 
that seemed to befit his title of Sheik. 

He was my favorite partner when I filled in for one of the 
adults on whist evening. The game required four players, and 
after the first three had arrived, they’d want to play. So I’d make 
myself available. I thought it was humorous that sometimes 
they’d call our house for the 13-year-old (me) to see if my 
homework was finished so that I could fill in until a fourth 
arrived. Eventually what happened was that Sheik Dahir would 
take me for his partner and then declare that “winners hold the 
table.” And I’d play all evening — even after the fourth player 
arrived — because we never lost. I could see Pop was not 
comfortable with adults having to watch while his teenage son 
stayed at the table all evening because of the Sheik’s insistence. 
But I also felt -- from a very slight occasional smile to me — that 
he was proud that his son could hold his own in a game with his 
elders and also behave respectfully to all of them. 

There were at least two grown children in the El Khouri 
family, but they were much older than I. I recall one was Joe and 
the other was John. I know Emie coached one of the grand- 
children, who was a good basketball player and was named after 
his grandfather. 

You may remember that Mrs. El Khouri had all those 
great cherry trees, and had an agreement with Pop that he could 
pick one bucket for her and then one for himself. My last 
memories were of the widowed Mrs. El Khouri in failing health. 
She probably passed away while I was in that stage of my life 
where I was either out of town, out of state or out of country. 
The next time I checked, everyone was gone, and another family 
lived in the house. By now, all of the adults have passed on, and 
I don’t know about the grandchildren and their heirs. Apparently 
the next families to live in the corner house weren’t big on cherry 
trees because, not only are they all gone, but I can’t even see 
where they used to be...and I’m talking about four or five giant 
cherry trees. 
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Toufik (Tom) and Mariam Azar 


The Azar family was one of the largest on Winans 
Avenue. I don’t recall Tom Azar, and I have a slight recollection 
of his wife, Mariam, as a small person who was very kind, warm 
and generous to a 6-year-old kid who loved the fruit on the pear 
tree behind her home three doors away from us. 

Their children, all mostly grownups compared with my 
brothers and me, were: Albert, Raymond, Eddie, Nancy, Isabel, 
Beatrice, Evelyn and Helen. Prior to her death, Evelyn, the last 
of the Azars, told me about her memories of Winans Avenue. 
She was able to help me place some of the pieces. Also prior to 
her death several years ago, Helen Azar Pavics, the last Azar to 
live in that house on Winans Avenue, shared several stories, 
which appear elsewhere in this book. 

Helen’s husband, Tony, has been of considerable help 
clarifying some of my hazy memories. And he has been a friend 
as well as a neighbor. On several occasions, he has wheeled over 
many loads of prime firewood from the trees he has felled on his 
property. Most of it goes to one of his sons in western New 
Jersey, but he also brings me loads for my active fireplace. Many 
years ago, Tony worked for Western Electric at the Kearny plant 
where I worked. Once in a while, when I was in the building 
where he worked, I’d stop in and we’d chat briefly. He had 
married Helen Azar many years before, eventually moved into 
the Azar house, and is now the sole resident of that attractive 
house and grounds. He takes great pride in his large hedges and 
spacious lawn and, at the age of 86, can still be seen working to 
keep up his property. 

Because they were much older, I didn’t know much about 
the other Azar children. I do recall that Eddie Azar was one of 
the executives at General Motors in Linden, and was instrumental 
in obtaining jobs, especially summer employment, for a number 
of Winans Avenue residents. I believe one or more of my 
brothers and nephews worked there a few summers. It was 
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usually on the assembly line, where the work was hard, but the 
pay was good. 

When I was about 16, Pop said he had spoken to Eddie 
Azar about getting me into the General Motors School in Detroit, 
which could lead to a good career with GM. My reaction was 
negative because it sounded very technical in nature. Perhaps 
engineering. And I had (and still have) an aversion to anything to 
do with technical material. Pop only asked me once, and the 
subject was never mentioned again. I was glad that Pop never 
pursued it because I hated saying “no” to him. 

One vivid memory of the Azar family will remain with 
me always. I was about 5 years old, when Toufik Azar passed 
away. As was the Lebanese custom at that time, the wake was 
held in the home. I don’t know why it happened the way it did, 
but I remember holding tightly onto Pop’s hand as we walked 
into the somber, flower-laden Azar house “to pay our respects.” I 
was in a daze the entire time we were there, and to see that coffin 
surrounded by a sea of flowers amid the sounds and sights of 
weeping family and relatives left me with an overwhelming fear 
of death and the ritual of mourning. There was a distinct smell, 
which years later I found came from the hyacinth flower. To this 
day, whenever the smell of that flower passes my nostrils, I have 
a visceral feeling of pending doom or death. My guess is that 
Pop may have taken me with him to that wake after the trauma of 
my brother Eddie’s death a few months earlier because he may 
have wanted me to learn to accept death as the inevitable 
conclusion of life. I’ll never know, but whatever the reason, it 
didn’t help. 


Ed and Katherine Nordengren 


Ed and Kate Nordengren moved into the larger of our 
upstairs apartments in the mid-1930s and remained there until 
early 1940s. Ed was a big man, with a strong voice and a very 
happy disposition. In the early days of World War II, Ed was a 
department chief at the large Western Electric plant in Kearny. 
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The plant had converted to making electronic equipment as part 
of its support of the war effort. Later, Western Electric, a 
subsidiary of AT&T and part of the huge Bell System, would 
resume making telephone equipment for the operating companies 
that were then still part of the Bell System. Ed would eventually 
help Charlie Kiamie obtain a job when the latter returned from 
the U.S. Navy, and Charlie, in turn, helped several Winans 
Avenue and Cranford residents obtain jobs at the plant. When I 
returned from my peacetime service in the U.S. Army in Japan, 
Charlie helped me get my first fulltime employment there. 

Ed Nordengren eventually was transferred to Haverhill, 
MA, near Boston, to set up a small plant for the expanding 
Western Electric Company. But during the Nordengren family’s 
years at 90 Winans Avenue, they became our close friends as 
well as tenants. Sonny, the oldest, paired off with Mike, Kelly 
with Erie, and I buddied with Jerry, the youngest of the boys. 
Dorothy (Dottie) was the baby, born while they were in our 
house, and had difficulties walking. I recall her being in a waist- 
high cast as an infant and, on occasion, was very moved as I 
watched her mother handle her with great love and care. 

Years later, Dottie worked for Western Electric in 
Haverhill, and in 1970, when I was promoted and transferred 
from New York City to Greensboro, she telephoned me. She had 
read about the promotion in a company newspaper, and wanted 
me to know how proud she was. It was surprising but very 
touching to hear from that little girl I probably hadn’t seen in 25 
years. 

One of the nice things about having a close relationship 
with your tenants was the ability to play with them in bad 
weather and at nighttime. We had a very large cellar. The front 
cellar was for “canned” fruits and vegetables, stored in Mason 
jars, and also for the eggs my father and grandfather sold. The 
back cellar was for fresh fruit and vegetables on one side, and the 
coal bin on the other. The main cellar, which was several times 
larger than both the front and back cellars put together, was our 
playground. 
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Other than housing the furnace, a wood-burning stove and 
oven, an enclosed bathroom, utility sinks and Giddo’s two 
workbenches, the rest of the cellar was ours. Sonny, Kelly and 
Jerry would come down their front steps, make a detour into the 
basement, and the six of us would play. There was a period when 
we had our nightly ritual of playing “hango seek” (hide and 
seek). Even Ed Nordengren would accompany his children and 
help orchestrate the games. He took special delight in personally 
hiding Jerry and me because, in addition to being the youngest, 
we were also both small and skinny. Today, I walk through that 
same cellar and marvel at some of the nooks and crannies where 
Ed would put me or Jerry and say, “Sh! Don’t let them make you 
laugh and give away your hiding place.” It’s a good thing I 
didn’t yet know that I was claustrophobic. I found that out in my 
late 50s, and those kind of tight spots would have been as 
impossible as today’s enclosed MRIs. 

As I look back to that pre-war and early-wartime period, 
each day was an exploration of life, trying to understand where 
you fit...and trying to have as much fun as possible. The 
Nordengrens added tremendously to that era. We argued, we 
sometimes fought, but we always made up and usually had fun. 
Now in early 2003, Ed and Kate have long since passed away 
and, sadly, some years ago, Dottie also left us. Sonny, Kelly and 
Jerry all married and have large families. Every so many years, 
Sonny travels to New Jersey and stops to say hello. In November 
2002, he called my brother Mike to tell him that Kelly had died 
just before his 73 birthday. 


Tony, Jenny and Billy Iaione 


During the time we were youngsters growing up on 
Winans Avenue, our only next-door neighbors were the Iaione 
family. On the driveway side, there were empty lots, the first 
three of which were owned by Sitto and devoted to our enormous 
garden/orchard. Tony, Jenny and their son Billy lived on the 
other side, toward the major thoroughfare of Centennial Avenue. 
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They lived upstairs, and rented the downstairs. During our 
childhood years, we were close to the Iaiones. Essie and Jenny 
often would take us to Echo Lake on nice days during the 
summer. 

Tony built houses and did most types of construction 
work. Jenny, Essie’s close friend, worked on the assembly line at 
Western Electric. Billy was a few years older than my younger 
brother Eddie. They were part of a large Italian community that 
had settled in Cranford and has grown and prospered. Sometime 
in the early 1950s, Tony built a beautiful home not far from 
Union County College. 

I recently reminded Jenny of an event that occurred while 
she still worked at Western Electric in the late 1970s. I was the 
public relations manager for that plant, which had shrunk to 
about 14,000 employees at that time. Our general manager was 
irate because employees were leaving their assembly lines before 
the whistle blew and it was affecting the plant’s productivity. He 
instructed all mangers to stand at the various gates to identify 
employees who were leaving early. Even those of us who had no 
shop employees were required to position ourselves at the gates. 
The main gate was near my office, so with other managers I 
stood to one side to observe employees leaving. Just as the horn 
sounded, many employees streamed toward the gates. Here I was 
a 45-year-old grown man, father of three, manager of 120 
employees, having to play gate guard to adults! Just then, Jenny, 
my mother’s dear friend, walked quickly past me, yelling loudly 
enough for everyone in New Jersey to hear, while shaking a 
finger at me, “Norman. You should be ashamed of yourself. I’m 
going to tell your mother.” My fellow managers tried but failed 
to stifle their laughter, and I tried to find a hole in the sidewalk to 
disappear into. Now, as Jenny and I sat on her front porch, 
reminiscing about that event, we both laughed. Funny how 25 
years changes one’s view of events. 

Billy went through the Cranford public school system 
with Ed and Bob. As I recall, he was a good fullback on the 
football team. I believe he may have also been on the track team, 
primarily with the shot, discus and javelin. Later, Billy worked 
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with his father in the construction business, and, upon Tony’s 
death, took over the business. 

Many years later, Billy’s two sons Kevin and Darren 
became a carpenter and mason, respectively. They either 
followed their genes, or just liked the work that their grandfather 
Tony had done. About four years ago, I hired the grandsons to 
build a fireplace on the driveway side of my living room. They 
did a wonderful job. 

Today, Jenny has fought through several illnesses, always 
to return to her spunky self. Sometimes she calls me about 
benefit correspondence she receives from Lucent (previously the 
Western Electric Company) because of my background in that 
area for that company. After a class at the college, I'll stop by 
and we’ll visit. She has a zest for life, and always manages a 
smile when I see her. She has often told me Essie stories — an 
extra bonus I get in glimpses about her friend, my long-departed 
mother. 


John, Maria and Marianna Labbate 


Tony Iaione’s sister, Maria, and her husband John 
Labbate moved into the Iaione home next door to ours when the 
Iaiones moved to their new house near Union County College. 
They had also emigrated from Italy, but years after the Iaiones. 
John worked as a custodian in the Cranford school systems. We 
used to talk about our gardens. His was one of the most prolific 
I’ve seen. 

After her father’s death, their attractive daughter 
Marianna quit her job and stayed home to care for her aging and 
ailing mother, Maria. After Maria passed on, Marianna remained 
in the house and continued her father’s gardening tradition. She 
has even done her parents one better because she has a garden for 
12 months a year. Each evening during the winter, she covers her 
hardy green leafy vegetable plants, and when the sun comes out 
the next day, she peels back the plastic covering. Marianna has 
been a good neighbor. 
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For years we exchanged a few words and a few 
vegetables across our gardens. She has a fruitful pear tree, and 
always tells me to take whatever I want from that tree. A few 
years ago, I invited Marianna, Margaret Winter and Helene 
Kiamie for what I hope will become a ritual post-Christmas 
luncheon. Marianna came replete with a bottle of brandy from 
her hometown in Italy, and an ebullient personality that had been 
hiding on the other side of the garden. She regaled us, in her 
gentle manner, with hilarious stories. Since then, the talks over 
the garden are sometimes just a little longer, and the smiles, as 
always, are warm and friendly. 

Marianna’s sister, Lucy, lives down the street with her 
husband Gus Scopino. They also have a wonderful garden and 
fig trees, which they cover in burlap during the winter to protect 
them from the elements. On occasion, they offer me some of 
those delicious fruits. Gus and I often have philosophical 
discussions about life, and the experience of aging. A few years 
ago, he put a new roof on my carport (which I call “the shanty”). 


The Hausteins 


Two doors away from 90 Winans Avenue lives the 
Haustein family. Douglas and Susan have a son, a daughter and a 
dog. Most of our conversations take place when Doug is walking 
his dog and I’m doing work in my front yard. Doug is the son of 
Kurt and Elizabeth Haustein, who were Pop’s contemporaries. In 
fact, when I was a child, the family was The Hausteins, or Mr. 
and Mrs. Haustein. I never knew their first names until I began 
writing this book. I got a copy of the 1938 telephone registry for 
Winans Avenue and looked up the names. 

During the early 1940s, when we were at war with 
Germany, the Hausteins were the subject of a fair amount of 
prejudice because of their heritage. I know this for certain 
because not only did I hear it from other kids on the block, but 
also I regretfully shared that sentiment. As I matured, I 
understood that our feelings were misplaced, and that they were 
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just as good Americans as we were. Here, after 9/11, I 
understand even more so how they must have felt about people’s 
unfounded assumptions as we of Middle Eastern background now 
are occasionally subject to ill feelings prompted by fear. 

Doug’s brother is Roland, and his two sisters are Ramona 
and Senorita. As I recall, Mr. Haustein was a carpenter, or 
someone who worked with his hands. Interestingly, Douglas can 
often be seen building, using tools, probably somewhat like his 
father, in that same house. Douglas tells me he likes to do 
carpentry, creating something out of wood. I also know from 
local newspapers that his wife Susan has been very active in Girl 
Scouting, and has served in many leadership capacities for many 
years within our county. Their children are Linda and Douglas. 


Dominic and Katherine Coladonato 


Across the street and upstairs from the Gabriel Koury 
family were the Coladonatos. Dominic, the father, was a barrel- 
chested, nice-looking quiet man. The oldest child was Yolanda, 
who I believe attended school with Mike. Guido was her 
younger brother, Carmen was next, and their sister Dolores was 
the youngest. Carmen and my younger brother Eddie were 
friends. 

Guido and I played together for years. He was always 
fair, and was fun as a member of our small gang. The only time I 
was angry with Guido was when I was suffering with one of 
those frequent struggles with poison ivy all over my face. Not 
realizing my great sensitivity about that issue, he picked up a 
poison ivy leaf and began chewing on it, saying, “Hey, Norm. 
Look! This stuff doesn’t bother me.” For days I prayed that my 
friend would catch poison ivy in his belly and suffer like I was. 
But it never happened. 

As most kids do, we grow up, go our separate ways and 
rarely ever see each other again. About five years ago, I was 
standing at the meat counter at Joe the Butcher’s. A man was 
standing to my right, and for a brief moment we looked at each 
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other and turned away. I don’t know what there was about his 
face that caught my attention, but taking a risk, I quietly asked, 
“Guido?” He turned back again and smiled. I introduced myself, 
and for the next 30 minutes, Guido and I discussed our childhood 
on Winans Avenue. We hadn’t seen each other since we were 
about 13, when he moved from Winans Avenue to a home 
several blocks away. As I recall, Guido told me he was waiting 
to get an apartment in the senior citizen complex around the 
corner. A few weeks ago, when I obtained a copy of the 1938 
phone registry for Winans Avenue and saw the name Coladonato, 
I smiled and felt good about my relationship with their family. 
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Chapter Nine 
The Extended Family: Off the Block 


As I look back at the pages about the extended family on 
Winans Avenue, I’m amazed at the number of people who 
influenced our lives and were just a few houses away on the 
street. I realize that I’ve described a very tight-knit community 
that acted almost like a single family, always looking out for all 
the children on the block and knowing so much about one 
another. It was probably the result of the era in which we lived 
and the fact that we were all immigrant families, facing a 
common set of challenges and trying to become assimilated into 
the American fabric. 

Now let’s move off the block to talk about the other 
members of our extended family in the broader community of 
Cranford. 


Abdo and Frances Rizkallah 


The section of Centennial Avenue in Cranford that was 
located close to the Clark border was known on Winans Avenue 
as “The Heights.” Perhaps just because you had to go uphill to 
get there, or possibly it received its name from early settlers in 
this part of New Jersey. Regardless, some of the Lebanese com- 
munity was located “up The Heights.” One family at the 
beginning of The Heights was the Rizkallahs. Adbo and Frances 
Rizkallah lived there with their sons Eddie, Freddie and George. 
Today, one of the new elementary schools is located where their 
home used to be. 

Uncle Abdo Rizkallah was one of the men Pop seemed to 
have a lot of respect for. He was very distinguished-looking, 
medium height, and usually wore a pencil-thin mustache. I 
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believe he commuted to New York City, and he was another of 
those friends who usually wore a suit. On rare occasions, I 
remember him in casual clothes, when he was visiting our family. 
Aunt Frances was a very kind, sweet lady, who always made me 
feel very welcomed when I visited their home. I vaguely recall 
Abdo having a brother, who held a high position in the Lebanese 
Army. Apparently, the brother and his wife visited us in 
Cranford because I’ve found correspondence from them to Pop, 
thanking him for his hospitality. 

Eddie, the oldest son, was one of the first local people to 
have a TV repair shop. He had several businesses, and 
eventually retired. He and his wife Jean live in Cranford across 
the street from one of their daughters and grandchildren. Next 
door to Eddie are his brother Freddie and his wife, Mary. I was 
closest to George, a year older than I. However, in my later life, 
Freddie and I have become good friends. He is in his ‘70s and 
still works as a foreman at Builders General Supply, the Shaheen 
lumber business begun a number of years ago and now expanded 
to Edison and other New Jersey locations. Freddie still goes into 
work and puts in part of a day before taking one of his “exercise” 
walks around the block. We occasionally bump into one another 
during the health walks. In the past 10 years, he has given me 
seedlings of various tomato plants that have proven superior to 
most of the kinds I grow. His wife Mary is a very warm, good- 
hearted person, who has been helpful to many people in her 
neighborhood. I have always had high respect for her. 

George, the youngest brother, also worked for Builders 
General for many years, and has since retired. I rarely see him, 
and am not sure where he presently lives. I do recall that, as 
youngsters, George was the one who built such beautiful model 
airplanes. He taught me how to take glue, paper and balsa wood 
to create World War II style airplanes. I worked hard at it in my 
early teens and, although I enjoyed it, I turned out very few 
finished models, and they rarely flew well. 

This was in the days before model kits were available — 
and George taught me every step in a fairly complex really-do-it- 
from-scratch process. You drew a schematic for each part of the 
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plane, a wing, for example. To make the part, you glued strips of 
balsa wood right on the schematic to create a frame. After 
peeling off the paper, you glued thin paper over the frame, 
trimming the excess — and you had a wing. You did the same 
thing for the body and all the rest of the plane. You assembled 
the parts and glued them together, allowing them a long time to 
dry. 

The most difficult part for me was assembling the rubber 
band, nose and propeller. You had to secure the rubber band on 
the back of the plane and stretch it to the front, where you 
attached it to the propeller located on the nose of the plane. To fly 
the plane, you wound the propeller very tightly, held the plane up 
and let go of the propeller while throwing the plane into the air. 

My rubber-banded models usually had very brief flight 
times and ended up smashed against something. I kept going 
back to the drawing board, trying to get it right, until one day 
dribbling a basketball replaced my quest for unmanned flight. I 
was very proud of how they looked in spite of their many 
patches, and I recall the excitement I felt to think that I could 
build a model airplane. 

When I stopped building, I stopped permanently, never to 
attempt again to create flight with my own two hands. But I still 
remember how good it felt to see that brief soaring to the sky of 
something I had built from scratch. 

In 1990, I was reading my Sunday paper, when I ran 
across a lengthy article about “those amazing men and their 
flying machines.” I read about a “Paul Rizkallah, president of 
the Union Model Airplane Club, a computer technician from 
Westfield.” 

As my eyes searched the several-page layout, there was a 
photograph of a 61-year-old George Rizkallah working on a huge 
airplane model. Later in the article, Paul credited his father with 
getting him interested at an early age. George credited the hobby 
with keeping his son out of trouble as a youngster. “Without this, 
my kid could just as easily have been a bum,” he was quoted as 


saying. 
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Like all of the extended family, one by one, Uncle Abdo 
and Aunt Frances joined the others as just warm memories of a 
youngster who still remembers them as giants. Once in a while, 
when I see Freddie or Eddie, I hear the sounds of their parents 
talking to mine, and it feels good. 


Tom and Marie Hayeck, 


Tom, or Tonoose, Hayeck, and his wife Marie also lived 
on The Heights in Cranford. Aunt Marie was the older sister of 
Frances Rizkallah. Uncle Tonoose had a shoe store in the center 
of town, and Pop always sent us there for our shoes. I always felt 
good in his store because somehow I knew he was somebody I 
could count on. It wasn’t just what he said, but it was the way he 
said it. Tom and Marie had two sons, Mitch and Johnny, and a 
daughter Lorraine. Mitch’s son, Micky, and daughter, Mary, 
both, like me, worked for Western Electric and later Lucent. I 
used to see them occasionally and talk about their father. Sadly, 
Mitch died suddenly while attending an NFL football game with 
his son. 

Remember that our Lebanese community in the 1930s and 
‘40s was just one very large family. Everyone kept an eye on all 
the kids. Take, for example, when I was in fifth grade at Lincoln 
School. It was an unhappy time for this 10-year-old. Together 
with a classmate, John Turner, I ran away from home. John and I 
walked a few miles, we “ate off the land” (wild scallions near a 
river in Mountainside), it got dark and John decided to return 
home. We went back to the center of Cranford. He went home, 
and I sat on the curb near the intersection of South Avenue and 
Centennial Avenue. 

I was “between a rock and a hard place.” I couldn’t bear 
to go home because of my ego, but I had no place to go. As I sat 
there, a car screeched to a halt before me. The passenger side 
door flew open, and Uncle Tonoose, leaning over from the 
driver’s side, yelled to me, “Get in the car right away! 
Everyone’s looking for you.” I got in the car, and sat with my 
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head down, preparing for what faced me when I got home. Uncle 
Tonoose talked to me all the way home, telling me what a 
wonderful family I had, and how could I put them through this, 
what was wrong with me, and so on. He ended up being the hero 
because when he marched me into our house, my worried parents 
and grandparents were obviously thrilled that he had found me. 

My parents took me into the boys’ bedroom, sat me down 
on one of the two beds while they sat across from me on the 
other. They sincerely made me feel that I was loved and 
cherished in our home. They asked me, “Why did you leave? 
Don’t we treat you well?” It was then that this incident began to 
take a humorous turn. About six or seven kids from the 
neighborhood, including some of my brothers, were all straining 
to look into this first-floor bedroom window and hear what I was 
saying. When they reacted loudly to some of my comments, my 
father turned and saw them. He immediately sent them scattering 
with a few well-chosen words, which broke the tension. I 
realized how much my parents loved me, and that was the last 
that I ever wanted to run away from home. 

Uncle Tonoose was a part of my life and family until I 
went away to college. Uncle Tonoose and Aunt Marie have, of 
course, since passed away. But they were part of that true 
extended family that always made me feel safe and cared for 
anywhere in my community. 


The Shaheens 


I’m told that the first Lebanese family to settle in 
Cranford was that of Ahsee Shaheen. Later his son, I believe also 
named Ahsee, and the son’s wife Raja and their children were the 
most prominent Lebanese family in Cranford. The family 
established a large silk mill at the end of Winans Avenue. As I 
mentioned previously, Pop and Uncle Bshara worked in that mill 
until they moved on to Kingston Conley Silk Mill in Plainfield. 
The affluent Shaheen family extended their holdings into the 
building material business. Across from the silk mill, they 
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opened Builders General Supply Company, which has become 
one of the largest lumberyards in the state. In addition to the 
main office in Cranford, they later expanded by opening branches 
in Edison and two other locations. 

They located right next to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
line, and had several spurs that allowed material to be sidetracked 
directly into their yard, where the freight cars could easily be 
unloaded. There were many Shaheen children: Henry, Philip, 
Eddie, Victor, Alice, Evelyn, Agnes, and Henrietta. 

Most of the children on the block were in awe of Raja, as 
she would drive onto the street in her huge fancy car. She was an 
older woman, and she liked Essie and would come to visit her. 
She would park in front of our house, step out with her flowing, 
silky clothes, blonde hair and a big smile for all the kids. Often, 
she handed us quarters on her way into the house, and always 
referred to us as “darlings.” She had this aura of mystery about 
her, and I always felt she was somebody important who honored 
our family with her visits. 

During my youth, Victor appeared to be the one who ran 
operations at the Cranford site of Builders General. I believe 
Eddie was a state trooper in his youth. Henry served as mayor of 
Long Branch, NJ, for many years. 

When I was a child of about 10 and going to the 
playground at the end of North Lehigh and High Streets, I used to 
look up at the Shaheen “mansion” which was situated nearby. It 
seemed gigantic, overshadowing everything around it. A few 
years later, I made deliveries to that house on my bicycle. Maybe 
it was to deliver prescriptions from Seagar’s Drug Store, where I 
worked, or maybe Essie wanted me to take something to Raja. I 
recall standing inside the doorway looking in awe at the beautiful 
décor of this “palace.” 

A few years ago, I showed the Shaheen house to a visiting 
friend as part of explaining my youth and the expansive 
playground we had roamed during the summers we weren’t in 
upstate New York. The playground was just a small patch of 
woods, and it was difficult to recollect where all those many 
crafts and other activities had been located. And up on the hill to 
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the left stood the old Shaheen house, not much different from the 
many other nearby houses. 

Today it occurs to me that the prestige of the Shaheen 
family, the stories we had heard from our family and relatives on 
the block probably created in our young minds an exaggerated 
illusion of luxury. It was the words and tones of great respect by 
our elders that probably colored the images of our impressionable 
minds. And, perhaps, having a genuine Lebanese hero to look up 
to helped me feel like part of the community, not just an Arab 
(foreigner), as my young ears would always hear it when said by 
some grown ups and, once in a while, by a peer. 

Fifty years later, the sounds are all gone, and the colors 
have faded, and now I see the house and family probably more 
correctly as they were: a strong pioneering Lebanese man, who 
became our success role model by building a silk mill and a 
lumber yard in rural Cranford, working hard to raise his large 
family, living in a nice home and becoming a leader in the 
community. The Shaheens enriched Cranford and made all 
Lebanese and their descendants proud of what they had 
accomplished. 

I was in Long Branch, NJ, a while ago having dinner with 
my son Gregg and his wife Brigid at Ranoosh’s — an excellent 
Lebanese restaurant — when Sam, the proprietor, joined us. I 
mentioned Henry Shaheen to him, not sure if he was still alive, 
and Sam said, “Henry still comes in once in a while.” But in 
mid-June 2003, I read that Henry had passed away at the age of 
90. 

Just about a week after Henry’s death, I was dining at 
Ranoosh’s again with Gregg and Brigid, when a lovely young 
woman came up to our table and introduced herself as Henry’s 
granddaughter, Marisa Shaheen. She was very interested in my 
reminiscences about her family, especially her grandfather. This 
bright and graceful young woman clearly represents those same 
qualities of excellence we remember in the Shaheens who were 
so admired in Cranford. 
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The Haddads 


Another key member of the Lebanese community in 
Cranford was the Haddad family. I have very vague memories of 
the elders in the Haddad family. When I worked at Builders 
General Supply for part of a summer, I know that one of their 
children, Albert, was the foreman. Later, when I worked at 
Western Electric, the other son, Joe, was a supervisor there in the 
accounting department. Their sister, Doris, also worked there 
and, on occasion, would peek into my office with a big smile and 
say, “Hi Cuz.” And we’d talk briefly. 

Incidentally, that speaks to something that may have been 
unique to the Lebanese in Cranford: I think many, perhaps most 
of us, felt that if you were a member of the small number of 
Lebanese families in Cranford, you were somehow related to 
each other. I don’t know if that was unique to our culture, or 
something that other ethnic groups also feel. 

The other Haddad daughter, Jeanette, was a hairdresser, 
and I believe she worked in their house a few blocks from 
Winans Avenue. Several of the older Lebanese have told me that 
Joe and Albert were exceptional athletes when they were in high 
school in the late 1920s or early 1930s. Both brothers, along with 
their parents, have since died. Doris and Jeannette both just 
passed away in early 2003. 


Doug Staples 


I talked briefly about Doug Staples in relating my days at 
Union Junior College. Doug, like another friend, Joe Lanza, 
touched the lives of Mike, Ernie and myself. The primary reason 
they were able to span so many years is Doug and Joe spent 
several years in the Army. By the time I began college, Doug 
had returned from the Army, married, and decided to go back to 
college. So for several years in the early 1950s, he and I were 
close friends and shared various activities like basketball, table 
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tennis, poker and sometimes drinking. I looked up to the five- 
years-older Doug, and he kind of took me under his wing. He 
was multitalented in sports and business. He excelled in football, 
baseball and basketball, and he also participated in track. The 
over 6-foot, 160-pound athlete excelled in the pole vault. These 
events required strength, and that’s something Doug had a lot of. 
No one messed with Doug. 

One time after a basketball game, we were having drinks 
at Rooney’s, a local pub that sponsored our team. By then, I had 
learned that it was not fun to keep drinking until I got sick. 
Therefore, I stopped when I knew I had had enough. A local guy 
Doug’s age was sitting between Doug and me, and told me he 
wanted to buy me a drink in honor of our basketball victory. I 
thanked him, but said I’d had enough. He insisted, and I refused. 
He put his hand on the back of my neck and began to squeeze, 
saying, “I’m buying you a drink, and you’re going to drink it.” 
(He had been drinking a lot, and was feeling no pain.) Doug 
turned in his seat, glared at the bully, and firmly said, “Didn’t 
Norm say he didn’t want your drink?” The instant reaction was 
that the hand came off my neck, it patted me gently on my back, 
and he said “Aw Doug. Norm’s my friend. He knows I’m only 
joking with him.” He backed off quickly, and melted into the 
background. Doug looked at me, smiled his big smile, and 
winked. 

Doug was the glue of our Cranford Gold Ball League 
basketball team. Mike, Erie and I played on the team with 
Doug, Bill Bennis, sometimes Nemo Koury, John Bilney, Danny 
Caruso, Don Buck and others. Most of us were very skinny, but 
we could all shoot. Other teams tried to “muscle us around,” but 
about once in every game, Doug roared and the other team would 
begin abiding by the rules. His nickname was the “bearcat,” and 
that says it all. 

Many years later, Emie retired to a Wilmington, NC, 
home located on a golf course just a short distance from a 
beautiful beach. About a mile away, lived Doug and his lovely 
and intelligent second wife Donna. Doug and Donna previously 
had owned a company, and Doug had been the CEO. It was in 
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the early 1980s, and they had put together a major service 
company with seven subsidiaries. Unfortunately, as they were 
about to go public, they ran into financial difficulties that ground 
their dream to a halt. 

In 1997, Doug wrote to me prior to my planned visit to 
Emie’s home in Wilmington. In reflecting on our early days in 
Cranford, he laughingly wrote, “...and you must promise to 
sketch out your story. Then we will combine on a book and sell 
the movie rights. I would have been happy to have either John 
Wayne or Robert Mitchum play my part.” 

Emie and Jan became close to Doug and Donna, but 
within a year Doug’s health began to fail him. I traveled down 
from New Jersey, and enjoyed one nice visit, but after that, there 
were just periodic phone calls to the Veteran’s Home where 
Doug could receive the required care. Sadly, I received a call 
from Ernie in October 2002 telling me that he had visited Doug 
in the hospital, only to witness his death at 76. Unfortunately, 
Doug suffered a lot in his last years, but was very fortunate to 
have the care, compassion, understanding and love that Donna 
provided. She still works with Ernie and Jan in the basketball 
clinics and camps that Ernie runs. Donna not only works with 
them, but also has become their close friend. 

I didn’t see Doug in his final two years, and I’m glad. 
Because I will always remember him with that smiling face and 
quick wit. A very good guy, and a friend of the Hobbies. When 
we were in college, Doug and I had a very close bond, and 
laughed a lot. One day, he was whistling, and I said, “You know 
how to saufer [whistle in Lebanese] very well.” He liked that, 
and every so often during a ballgame he would turn to me, smile 
and say, “How about a little saufer?” — and then he’d whistle. In 
those last phone calls 50 years later when, heavily medicated, he 
could barely converse and seemed not to know me, I would say 
to him, “How about a little saufer?” and, incredibly, each time I 
said that, he would whistle, laugh a little, and the whole tone of 
the phone call became animated. Each time I hung up the 
telephone, I smiled and remembered those days in the early 
1950s when we owned the world. 
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(Bill Bennis 


Bill Bennis was without doubt the closest non-Lebanese 
friend of the Hobbie boys. His relationship was primarily with 
Ernie and Mike, but he was at our house so often when we were 
kids that all five of us consider him a friend. Bill’s parents, 
William and Catherine, also treated us well, and his sister Jeanie 
and I were high school friends. 

Bill was over 6 feet tall and always carried himself with 
poise and dignity, even as a young man. I used to watch him play 
basketball on the Cranford High School varsity team, and be so 
proud that our friend played so well. He was the playmaker on 
the team, and had a very accurate one-hand push shot from the 
distance that today would count for three points instead of two. 
He was a solid, competitive ballplayer. Off the court, he was 
kind, caring and reserved. 

Bill used to drive his father’s large Hudson, which was 
very spacious. I will always remember Bill driving a gang of us 
to the old Elizabeth Armory to watch basketball tournaments. As 
the youngest, I would sit in the very back of the car by myself. 
The highlight of the evening wasn’t the basketball game but the 
stop at White Castle’s afterwards. With the use of special sales 
coupons from the now-defunct Elizabeth Journal, we would buy 
several large bags of those delicious hamburgers at a very 
reasonable cost. For example, we got five hamburgers for a 
quarter and a coupon. For the record, “real” White Castle 
aficionados never put ketchup on their White Castles. Also they 
always drank the special orange drink because, while other 
beverages took away from the taste of those delicious burgers, 
the orange drink enhanced it. 

To give you an idea of the kind of person Bill is, when we 
were all young and playing a lot of basketball, we went over to 
the Plainfield YMCA, and had pickup games with local players. 
Sometimes the playing got rough, and I recall us being pushed 
around a lot by a bigger and stronger team. Bill stepped up in 
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front of us and said to the other team, “You can’t play dirty like 
that.” And the strongest guy on the other team started pushing 
Bill to make him back down. While not an aggressive indivi- 
dual, Bill stood his ground for his principles, and wrestled with 
the stronger antagonist. Though he didn’t win the fight, he held 
his own and won our respect. 

Bill married Lois Herman, a Cranford High School 
cheerleader, and they have lived a few blocks away from Winans 
Avenue most of their lives. They have three daughters and a son, 
Susan, Mary Ellen, Joanne and “Bo,” and 11 grandchildren. Bill 
worked in New York City for many years, and retired a few years 
ago as a vice president of purchasing for American Smelting and 
Refining. 

In addition to his job, Bill started a nursery business when 
he was a young man in, of all places, Oneonta. And it has grown 
into a business that requires a fulltime worker, his son Bo. Bill’s 
daughter Susan and her five children live in Milford, NY, right 
next to Oneonta. Recently, Emie and Bill drove to Oneonta 
together, and Ernie conducted basketball clinics for public school 
girls in the moming and boys in the afternoon. His visit was 
arranged by Susan, who is a member of Milford’s Board of 
Education. 

Once in a while, I run into Bill while walking on a warm 
spring or summer evening. In his mid-70s now, Bill still carries 
himself with the same confidence and dignity that I always 
looked up to as a youngster. Bill is another member of the 
extended family for whom I have always had great respect and 
admiration. 


Toe Lanza 


Joe Lanza was another friend whose relationship spanned 
Mike, Ernie and myself. He was a very good-looking, out- 
standing athlete, who was extremely popular. He had a nice 
sense of humor, a quick wit, and a winning smile. 
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Joe was an outstanding basketball player, quick in 
reaction and speedy down the court, scoring many points off fast 
breaks. I remember watching him when he played on CHS’s 
basketball team for several years, but baseball was his game, and 
he could hit, throw and run, which was unusual for a catcher. Joe 
was so fast that when an opposing batter hit a ground ball, Joe 
was only a few steps behind him running to first to back up the 
play. He also was a power hitter, and I watched him hit many 
line drives, both off and over the fence. 

He later went to Davis and Elkins College on a 
scholarship to play both sports. He played on the Division One 
basketball team that won a national championship in Kansas City 
in the 1950-51 season. The next year, when I went to Davis and 
Elkins, Joe decided to concentrate only on baseball, where he 
continued to have phenomenal success at the plate. He batted 
over .500 — perhaps even .600 — which was unheard of. 

After his graduation, he played minor league baseball for 
the Durham Bulls in the Detroit Tigers farm system, but 
eventually had to quit because of a bad knee injury. Years later, 
he, Ernie and I played on slow-pitch softball teams, winning the 
Union County championship sometime in the 1970s. The three 
of us plus Mike also played together on the Pioneer’s basketball 
team in the Cranford Gold Ball League. Because of his knee 
injury, Joe had to wear a large brace on that knee during those 
softball and basketball games. 

Interestingly, Joe went to high school and graduated with 
Mike in 1946 (he also ran into him accidentally while both were 
in the Army in Japan). Then he and Emie buddied around for 
years, playing organized sports and a lot of golf together. Then 
for a brief time at college, it was my turn. Joe often brought 
packages from home on his many trips back and forth. Then he 
and Ernie continued their relationship, and we all got together to 
play on the teams I described. 

Joe married Ruth Smythe after college, and they have two 
boys and a girl: Gary, Jerry and Cindy. The family has lived in 
South Plainfield for many years. Joe did some teaching, but for 
most of his career he and a partner had a construction business. 
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Joe had two brothers, Eddie and Johnnie, and a sister 
Frannie. Frannie is a soft-spoken, sweet person, whom I 
occasionally see and talk to in town. Both of Joe’s brothers were 
much older than we — and they were nice guys. Unfortunately, 
they both have passed away, leaving him and Franny as the 
Lanzas who are still part of our extended family. 
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Chapter Ten 
The Extended Family: Key Influences 


We’ve talked about the people — relatives and friends — 
who played roles in our story. Before looking ahead to the 
future, I want to take a look at other key influences, especially in 
my life. 


The Big House 


The house at 90 Winans Avenue, built in 1929-30 and 
still standing today in 2003, has earned a place in the extended 
family. So let me bring you up to date on its story. 

The house remained essentially as it was when first 
constructed for many decades even beyond Essie’s death in 1984. 
That was the year I moved in as caretaker and eventual owner. 
And for several years, I kept the house exactly as Essie had left it 
so that all the visiting family members would feel comfortable 
and at home. 

In the mid-1980s, the brothers decided to sell the extra lot 
next to the house. The buyers knocked down a few of the large 
trees, and then began excavating for the foundation of the two- 
family house that would eventually be built there. Our dear 
friend and neighbor, the late Mitchell Koury, was watching the 
work along with some other neighbors. Standing next to him was 
his friend Tony Pecaro, who has also since passed away. Tony 
had told me that his father had been one of the subcontracted 
workers who had helped Giddo and Pop build the Big House in 
1929-30. Mitchell came over to where I was standing and 
gestured towards the excavated foundation. He pointed to the 
many layers of rich black dirt that had been revealed by the 
digging. They represented years and years of gardening, 
fertilizing and enriching the land. The huge Hobbie garden had 
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now been demolished. Mitchell said, “Nami, how could you sell 
this land? Your grandfather and father would never forgive you 
for giving up their beautiful soil.” I shrugged my shoulders and 
told him it was a family decision that involved all five brothers. 
He shook his head and walked away. 

Selling the garden property caused me to make several 
other changes involving the back yard, still part of Hobbie-owned 
property. I relocated the garden to the back of the house, and 
each year since 1985, I have grown vegetables for the summer 
and frozen meals for the winter. Next to the garden, new 
areeshee (grapevines) continue to provide grapes, and probably 
more importantly, grape leaves each year. They have been 
plentiful, and many people have picked grape leaves for stuffing. 
They include my neighbor Margaret Naiomi Winter, Helene 
Kiamie and her daughters. I have made stuffed grape leaves 
myself — sometimes succeeding and sometimes not. 

In the mid-1990s, when it became evident that each of the 
brothers needed to attend to his individual family — children and 
grandchildren — and could no longer convene in the Big House 
for annual celebrations, I began making changes to establish its 
identity as my home. While I kept many of the old features, I 
made some structural changes. For example, I had always 
wanted a fireplace. Billy Iaione, our former Winans Avenue 
next-door neighbor, had taken over his late father’s construction 
business. He sent his sons Darryl, a mason, and Kevin, a 
carpenter, to build a fireplace on the living room wall facing the 
driveway. They did such a fine job that the first time my brother 
Ernie saw it when he visited from his home in Wilmington, NC, 
he exclaimed, “Ill be darned. It looks like it’s always been 
there.” 

In the spring of 2000, I had Kevin Iaione remove the wall 
separating Pop and Essie’s room from the boys’ room, reinforce 
the new longer ceiling and create a single large room, which 
became my master bedroom. Shortly after its completion, Ed and 
Bob and their wives Pat and Joyce stopped at Winans Avenue 
prior to going out to dinner, and I showed them the new room. 
Bob exclaimed, “It’s a suite.” And Joyce suggested that I remove 
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the back porch window, which could still be seen behind my king 
size bed. Kevin returned, eliminated the window, and today I 
sleep in this large, beautiful bedroom, always remembering to 
thank the forebears who made it possible. All my brothers 
eventually saw the change from the room of their youth, and 
appeared to like it. 

In an interesting side note, Kevin approached me one day 
while he was constructing the new bedroom, and handed me an 
old penny. “I found this in the wall separating the two small 
rooms,” he said. “It was the custom of the builders back then to 
put a penny in walls as a token of good luck.” The penny was 
dated 1925, and the work had been done during 1929-30. I 
wondered whether Pop or Giddo or both of them had placed the 
penny in the wall, and I’m glad one of their descendants — 
although accidentally — got to receive their good-luck wishes 
from the past. 

Today the street has changed considerably. Various types 
of houses or factories occupy most of the once-empty fields, and 
there’s even a playhouse, the Cranford Dramatic Club. Those 
still-empty lots have owners who are attempting to have multi- 
unit dwellings built on the street. Winans Avenue has become 
semi-industrialized, and occasionally some of my neighbors and I 
have to show up at a town meeting to voice our concerns over a 
proposed “chop shop” or multi-level dwellings on very small 
particles of land. 

Now this home is a source of great pleasure to me. I 
garden in the way my forebears did — using some of Giddo’s 
tools and adding some modern improvements, of course. The 
once-tall hedges serving as a buffer between the house and 
garden have been cut down. They have been replaced by a row 
of saplings, which stand like sentries. In the front of the house, 
several large maples and a huge evergreen are showing their age 
but still stand tall. The macadam driveway has been repaved, and 
long gone is the old basketball backboard against the garage, 
where some of our nephews developed their skills. The screens 
that Bob and others put up and took down seasonally are stored in 
the attic, replaced by modern storm windows and screens. 
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The memories that echo from the trees, the garden and 
lawn, the walls, the furniture, the knickknacks are part of my 
everyday life — and are an ongoing inspiration for this book. 


Food 


You’ve probably guessed that food ranks very high in 
Lebanese households — so it deserves a place in our “extended 
family.” When you’ve grown up conditioned to eat, and in most 
cases enjoy, the cuisine of your own ethnic group, and suddenly 
the sources of those wonderful dishes — the people who cooked 
them -- are no longer available, how do you cope? As the years 
went by, and Giddo, Sitto and Essie had passed away, I made 
sure I could still savor that food I love. Although I found 
substitutes for the food, the love that came with those dishes was 
irreplaceable. 

Before I talk about the specific dishes loved by most 
Lebanese people, let me talk about some early childhood 
memories of tastes. As youngsters, we all loved the taste of 
mush-mush (apricots). These tender, succulent fruits were the 
tastiest of all the treats. Fresh whole fruits, or dried in its many 
forms, apricots ranked at the top. Another specific taste was that 
of the raw kohlrabi (a hard radish-like vegetable probably in the 
cabbage family). They look like beets but are white. Peeled, 
sliced and salted, they were an hors d’oeuvre that all my brothers 
and I relished. Unfortunately, age has brought about delicate 
teeth and, therefore, I must slice them thinly in order to eat them. 
I sorely miss the crunch of a large wedge of koh/rabi. 

First and foremost in our family’s continuing access to 
those precious dishes was Joyce’s recipe book, which enables us 
to make koosa, lubya, bamy, and stuffed grape leaves. Some of 
my brothers and I grow the Lebanese squash (koosa) from seeds 
purchased from various catalogs. Bob used to send me 
Shepherd’s catalog, which provided those valuable seeds, until 
they dropped that particular item from their inventory. I found 
another catalog house in New England, Johnny’s Selected Seeds 
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of Albion, ME, and obtained an abundant supply. I also mix 
zucchini and yellow squash into the meld, which Essie used to do 
when she cooked koosa. The taste from each of the three varie- 
ties permeates the sauce to provide a taste I find better than 
Lebanese squash alone. 

I used to grow bamy (okra), but stopped some years ago 
because the yield is so small, and the quality of the frozen kind is 
close enough. The /ubya (string beans) I grow and purchase, 
usually combining the two when I cook. I obtain the lamb from 
our local market — I order a leg of lamb and ask that the butcher 
prepare it for shish kebab. Then I further trim it, freezing the best 
pieces for shish kebab and the rest for /ubya or bamy stews. I 
usually cook and freeze about 24 meals, and put them in my 
cellar freezer to be enjoyed over the ensuing months. 

Every so many months, I drive to Allentown, PA, where 
two brothers and their wives and children run the Soumaya & 
Sons bakery. Their spinach pies are about the best I’ve ever had. 
In other words, they’re a lot like Giddo, Sitto and Essie’s. I 
usually pick up about eight dozen, share some with my family, 
and freeze the rest to be eaten when I’m in the mood. There is a 
philosophical controversy about which store makes the best 
spinach pies and pita bread. Some of my brothers swear by the 
thin-crusted pie obtainable on Atlantic Avenue in Brooklyn and 
The Phoenician Bakery in North Brunswick, while a few of us 
purists still like the thicker dough from Allentown. Most tend to 
like the thinner pita bread, while I like the thicker one that makes 
better “lutme” (tiny pita sandwiches). Regardless of which one 
you like, most of us at an early age, and most of our children, 
learned how to skillfully use the bread as a utensil in picking up 
the food. This technique is called “liffa leffee.” 

The Phoenician Bakery in North Brunswick, NJ, also 
provides menoosh -- bread covered with zaatar and oil. Zaatar 
is a Middle Eastern seasoning blend made with a wild marjoram 
and sumac seeds. In addition to its popular use coating bread, 
zaatar is used by some on meat, fish or poultry. Giddo and 
Sitto’s menoosh used a liberal amount of that tasty spice. The 
Phoenician also carries Syrian cheese, almost as good as Giddo 
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used to make and one of my favorites. I can still see Giddo 
forming those large hamburger-shaped patties in his big hands, 
squeezing all the excess liquid from them. When I eat the Syrian 
cheese with pita bread, my mind enjoys both the taste and the 
memory. Sometimes at the Phoenician, I also pick up /iff 
(vinegar-and-beet-cured turnips), which were always at Essie’s 
table when she hosted her sons and their families during the 
holidays. Helene Kiamie showed me how to make the turnips, 
and I did for several years, but my stomach has asked me to stop 
loading up with that vinegar-soaked delicacy. 

Helene also cooks mjadra (lentils with rice) and grape 
leaves for me — and always tells me to let her know when my son 
Chris is visiting because she knows he’s crazy about her mjadra. 
When Chris’s daughter Elizabeth first came over from her 
birthplace in Russia, she was very hesitant with all the new 
American dishes. Interestingly, she wiped the bowl clean when 
she was offered mjadra and immediately asked for more. 

Locally, the Greek Store in Kenilworth, NJ, for the past 
20 years or more has provided me with quality pita bread and has 
23 kinds of olives — the store sells more than 500 pounds of 
olives a week. The proprietors Steve and Vasi Diamandas and 
their daughter Lia run that exceptional store. Steve’s father 
Nicholas had opened a Greek market, Liberty Food, on Market 
Street in Newark in 1950. Customers kept calling it the “Greek 
store,” so Nick finally changed the name. Every two weeks I 
stop in on bread-delivery day and replenish my supply. Along 
with their employees, they present a convivial atmosphere, where 
the conversation is as good as their excellent food. 

I still haven’t discovered a better snack at any time of the 
day or night that compares with olives or cheese wrapped in pita 
bread. In fact, the Soumaya Bakery has been featuring the large 
thin loaves, similar to what Giddo and Sitto used to bake. There 
are six to a bag, and I usually pick up a dozen bags and keep 
them in my freezer. A minute or two in a heated oven and they 
are lainy (soft) and ready to play their part in satisfying my 
Lebanese palate. Periodically, I make /ebaney, yogurt cheese, 
which I eat Lebanese style covered with a little olive oil and dried 
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nana (mint) as a spread with pita bread. I take containers of 
cultured yogurt, empty them into a special cloth bag my sister-in- 
law Kay had made for me, hang the dripping bag over a tub in the 
cellar, and a day later I have Jebaney. Another very tasty 
Lebanese use of yogurt is to mix the cultured yogurt with sliced 
cucumbers and season with salt and garlic powder or garlic salt. 

Another way I’ve kept Lebanese food in my life is 
through a number of excellent restaurants in the NJ/NY area: 
Ranoosh in Long Branch, Al Bustan in New York City, The 
Phoenician in North Brunswick, Evelyn’s in New Brunswick and 
the Pita Gourmet in Cortland, NY. One thing I’ve learned eating 
at these fine restaurants is that the owner/chef reflects the style of 
their particular family. For example, one restaurant has delicious 
hummus (chick pea and sesame spread), but puts lettuce pieces 
into the dish — unheard of! Another puts chopped tomatoes in 
their hummus — the same goes for tomatoes! Thankfully, it has 
more to do with the presentation of the food than the taste. 
Recently, I picked the tomatoes out of delicious hummus and put 
them into the tabouleh where they belong. 

And when all else fails, the local supermarket carries a 
pretty good brand of Middle Eastern appetizers, Cedars of 
Lebanon. Their fare includes hummus, tabouleh and baba 
ghanoush (an eggplant spread). 

Today I still eat all these wonderful foods — but with a 
close eye to my Weight Watcher’s regime. 


New York City 


You may think it strange that I consider a geographic 
location as part of our extended family. But those periodic visits 
with Giddo and Pop on Mondays to the Canal Street area not far 
from the Holland Tunnel were very special events in my life, and 
I know my brothers share similar memories. Recently I went into 
“the city” to see the talented Al Pacino in a not-so-memorable 
play at Pace University. In trying to find the theater, we were 
following directions, which included Canal Street. So there I 
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was, with my 1940 memories banging up against my 1960 
memories, when I worked on Church Street, not far from Canal 
Street. As thoughts of the 1960s commingled with the 1940s, I 
vowed to come back during the day and walk through all those 
side streets that held such meaning for me. 

In the 1940s, my father dealt with the many wholesale 
houses in that area to purchase dry goods to fill his customers’ 
orders. Names like Charlie Fogel, B. Gordon, Zickerbaum and 
Wiener are just a few that come to mind. Although my brothers 
and I, whoever’s turn it was, were mainly along to watch the car 
as Pop went from store to store in a several-block area, once in a 
while we would accompany him into some of the stores. We had 
our favorites, men who would make us feel comfortable with a 
kind word and a nice smile. Then there were the few who, 
through a harsh word or disapproving look, would make us feel 
unwelcome and completely out of place. Those were the times I 
tried to blend into the background. As I think back, I realize that 
we often size up people based on a very brief exposure. Often 
that’s enough to form and retain a lifelong impression of an 
individual. I think if you watch the way an adult treats a child 
they don’t know, you’ll learn a lot about who that adult is. 

Interestingly, in my youth I feared the New York City I 
occasionally visited. It almost always was to accompany my 
father for his business shopping, as I just described. Or, 
sometimes, it was to go to the Polo Grounds to see the Giants, 
which was always exciting. Later in high school, an occasional 
visit to New York City was not bad, but only a place I'd like to 
visit briefly to a museum, a ballgame or theater. As an adult, 
when I worked in New York City, it was also a place to go to and 
leave as soon as possible. But today, I love New York City. I 
have tickets to the theater, the opera. I visit museums, wonderful 
restaurants, several friends who have apartments there, and stay 
weekends in nice hotels enjoying the unmatchable food delights 
of Zabars, the Stage Deli or the Carnegie Deli. Is there better 
Chinese food than at Shun Lee’s near Lincoln Center? The list 
goes on, and if I had the means, I would have a small apartment 
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in New York City and a beach house in Spring Lake, NJ. That 
would be Utopia for me. 


The Ocean 


The last member of our extended family is the ocean. All 
of us Hobbie brothers, starting from our early days at Morgan’s 
beach, have loved the ocean, the beach and the shore. Three 
brothers have homes by the ocean: Mike in Spring Lake, Ernie in 
Wilmington, NC, and Eddie on Long Beach Island, NJ. And for 
years Bobby rented a summer home on Long Beach Island. 

When I was young, I spent many hours visiting or 
working in Manasquan, Point Pleasant, Seaside Heights, Asbury 
Park and Long Beach Island. While I’ve also enjoyed beaches in 
Japan, in North Carolina, in New England, my very favorite is the 
beach at Spring Lake. And it doesn’t matter what the season is. 
There have been days when I’ve bundled up in a winter coat, 
scarf, sweater, boots and hat to walk that beautiful boardwalk. 
The combination of the sound of the ocean, often in its fury, the 
wind blowing, churning enormous waves, the moonlight 
glistening off the water, is indescribable. Sitting on the beach 
during the day and just losing oneself to the sights and sounds of 
the ocean are among the most peaceful moments I can remember. 

My best yearly vacation spot is The Chateau in Spring 
Lake. Each year I spend a week to end my summer on wonderful 
beaches, at excellent restaurants and on leisurely explorations 
throughout the town and on the boardwalk. To me there is 
nothing more relaxing than the sun, the sand and the salt water. 
Afterwards I’m relaxed and restored to tackle the fall teaching 
schedule. 

To understand my deep attachment to the sea, let me take 
you back to the mid ‘50s. I was sitting on a seawall in southern 
Japan watching the ocean, mesmerized by its vastness, beauty 
and intensity. My friends, who had shared the beach day with 
me, left mid-afternoon, and I remarked that I would follow them 
shortly. Hours later, night had fallen, and I was still sitting there, 
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lost in the ocean’s beauty, traveling the miles in my mind across 
the ocean to America and my loved ones. Later everyone asked 
where I had been for all that time. But how could I explain that 
in the depths of the ocean I had found comforting personal 
thoughts that had given me peace? 
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Chapter Eleven 
The Next Generations 


Thus far, I’ve concentrated on the Hobbie and Sopp 
families, tracing their roots and then paying homage to our 
extended family. We all are keenly aware that the strength of the 
Hobbies was a melding of many wonderful families, beginning 
with the Ferris’, Sawdys, Gallos, Castaldos and Weissmullers. 
Happily, the next generation has brought new members into the 
melting pot, and we salute the daughters- and sons-in law who 
have added their strength to our growing family. Now we look 
forward to succeeding generations and the as-yet unknown 
families that today’s grandchildren will bring into the fold. 

The original five brothers have passed the baton. It will 
be up to all of our children and their children to decide if, when 
and how they will keep in touch with their heritage. 

To guide us in how to pass the baton, we had the example 
of our parents. In February 1956, Essie wrote to me in Japan. It 
must have been in response to a letter from me stating that I 
wasn’t sure where I'd be living and working, and that they should 
lower their expectations that ['d be near home. I had begun 
applying to the CIA and didn’t want to shock the family if I were 
accepted. She wrote: 


“We certainly aren’t guessing nor planning your future at all, 
son. You are the best judge of what you’d like to do. We don’t 
expect our children to live next door to us, either. You’ve been 
about five years, off and on, away from home. We hope that 
whatever you do, it won’t be on the road all the time and far 
away from home all the time. It won’t be much of a home life if 
you don’t settle down somewhere. It is hard for us to realize our 
sons are grown men now, on their own. Education does broaden 
one, but it tends to separate the children from their families when 
they go out in the wide world to further their knowledge for their 
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future. If it makes you happy to do certain things, Pop hasn’t 
ever hindered his sons in any way.” 


Perhaps she was reflecting the lessons of the noted 
Lebanese poet and philosopher, Kahlil Gibran, who wrote in The 
Prophet, “You are the bows from which your children as living 
arrows are sent forth.... For even as He loves the arrow that flies, 
so He loves also the bow that is stable.” 

Whether together or alone in your individual family units, 
know that we are proud of you all and wish you the best in your 
lives. Let’s spend some time and acknowledge who the people 
are who constitute “the next generations.” The following 
represents my thoughts about Pop and Essie’s grandchildren and 
information I have received from my brothers about their 
grandchildren. 





Passing the baton. 
(Left to right) Essie, Sitto, Giddo, Pop in the early 1950s. 
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Mike and Kay’s Family 


This past Christmas, Mike and Kay celebrated their 50" 
wedding anniversary, and sent a beautiful card, which included a 
family portrait of them sitting among their children and 
grandchildren. It was easy to imagine the happiness and pride 
they felt when the photographer took that picture. Here are the 
people who are in that happy portrait. 


Joey and Diane 


Joey was born while I was in Japan, and the letters and 
photographs that followed talked about little “Dub” (I vaguely 
remember we used to call Kay “Dubwee” in those days). You 
may recall Bobby’s letter commenting about Joey and Giddo 
walking hand in hand each day. That must have helped prolong 
Giddo’s life. 

As Joey grew, he loved the outdoors, especially fishing 
and hunting. He gave me fish a few times because I loved those 
tasty dishes, but I turned down his offer of venison. Sometimes 
he used to hunt with Connie Winters, Margaret Naiomi’s 
husband. Joey is a warm, laid-back young man. He obtained a 
degree from Montclair State, married Diane Karalius, and for a 
time they lived upstairs over Essie. Diane had worked at AT&T 
in Berkeley Heights, where I ended my career. On occasion 
there, we had a chance to talk and catch up on our respective 
families. Like Joey, she always meets you with a warm, friendly 
smile. 

They moved to Nazareth, PA, and have raised two sons 
and a daughter: Lance (18), Mikki (16) and Travis (13). Diane 
obtained a degree from Moravian College in Pennsylvania, and 
Joey received his Master’s degree from East Stroudsburg. A few 
years ago, I was walking the Spring Lake boardwalk with a 
friend, and I ran into Joey and the children. It was wonderful 
meeting them, and I especially enjoyed seeing them almost 
grown up -- polite, poised and friendly kids. 
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Lance is the oldest of all the Hobbie great-grandchildren. 
Mike proudly sent me a theater program for the Nazareth Area 
High School Theater Troupe’s October 2001 production of “An 
Earl of Oxford,” a play that examines the controversy over who 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays. The playwright? Lance Hobbie. The 
program goes on to say, “An aspiring filmmaker, Lance would 
like to attend NYU’s Tisch School of the Arts and major in 
film/television production.... Lance, a NAHS junior, was in- 
spired to write this entertaining and thought provoking play after 
an English class discussion.” 

Joey commutes to New Jersey, where he is a middle 
school teacher in Franklin Township. Diane currently works at 
an accountant firm in Pennsylvania. Joey is still that warm, 
sensitive and humorous guy. He has a twinkle in his eye when he 
reminds me that he is, “Joseph of Nazareth.” 


Norman and Heather 


Norman was the second bom of the Hobbie 
grandchildren, and he worked hard at becoming an outstanding 
athlete. When he got to high school, he focused his attention on 
basketball, and set many scoring records. He was a varsity starter 
from 1971-73, earning All-Watchung, All-County and All-State 
honors his senior year. This won him a four-year scholarship to 
Rider College, where he started for four years. He was named 
Conference Weekly Player of the Week when he set a single- 
game record of 18 assists. Norman served as co-captain his 
senior year. 

In recognition of his illustrious career in basketball, 
Norman was honored as a member of the Cranford Sports Hall of 
Fame in late 2002 — an honor well deserved. He was the second 
Lebanese-American to be named to the Hall of Fame (Nemo 
Koury was the first). As of the beginning of 2003, Norman was 
the second highest scorer in Cranford basketball history. 

He attended Fordham Law School, and after graduation 
worked in the Union County Prosecutors Office as a trial lawyer. 
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After a number of very successful years as an assistant 
prosecutor, he joined a large firm in Monmouth County. 

A few years ago, armed with his continuing successful 
record as a trial attorney he, with several colleagues, opened a 
firm with offices in Monmouth and Ocean counties. His many 
successes with high-profile cases have gotten him a lot of 
coverage in several newspapers. An intelligent and dedicated 
man, Norman has throughout his life worked hard to perfect his 
skills and excel in his many endeavors. 

Norman married Heather Morrison, who had done some 
modeling prior to their marriage. Norman and Heather are 
raising five sons — R. J. (11), JR. (8), C.J. (7), Jack (5) and Tyler 
(4). They also have two daughters — K.C. (9) and Savannah (3). 
They live in a lovely home in Sea Girt, NJ. 


Jimmy and Susan 


Jimmy, like his brother Norman, played basketball at 
CHS. Jimmy was an exceptionally good shooter, and earned a 
college scholarship. He played for and graduated from Gannon 
College in Erie, PA. He married Susan Lynn, who had graduated 
from Rutgers University. They have two children -- James (14) 
and Lizzie (11) — and live in Neshanic Station, NJ. 

Jimmy is a regional sales manager at Staples, handling 
major accounts. Susan sells real estate and also does billing for a 
local dentist. Jimmy has always been a very friendly, warm and 
kind young man. 

Mike tells me that, like his brother Joey, Jimmy enjoys 
hunting. He recently bagged several deer on a hunting trip. 

At the 100" Anniversary celebration of the Hobbie family 
in August 2001, Jimmy characterized his ancestors in the 
following manner: 


“They spent their whole lives making sure their children and 
grandchildren carried on the tradition. Sitto’s motto was always, 
‘The family, the family, the family.” Grandma Essie always 
talked to us about how important the family was. Whenever there 
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was a holiday, she went out to get the best food so that everyone 
would enjoy the special occasion.” 


Jimmy also told the gathering how he and many of his 
cousins would go out and buy steaks and champagne, then go 
over to Grandma Essie, who was alone at the time. They’d have 
a wonderful party, “and Grandma would be all smiles.” It was a 
very special time for the grandsons. 

He also thanked his uncles, who had spent time with him 
and influenced his life in their own special ways. 

Jimmy related a story about how he and his brothers 
would divide up behind Uncle Ed and Uncle Bob in snowball 
fights. Uncle Bob showed him how to make good snowballs, and 
Jimmy remembers with affection the sting of the snowballs as 
they bombarded one another in their playful contests. 

Jimmy’s smile as he shared his childhood memory caused 
some of us to open the windows of our minds and look for 
similar memories. 


Wendy and Danny 


In 1959, an article appeared in the Cranford Chronicle 
telling the reader that Wendy was the first female born into the 
American Hobbie family. She was very close to Essie, and spent 
a lot of time with her. After graduating from CHS, Wendy went 
to St. Elizabeth’s College in Convent Station, NJ, and afterwards 
got a Master’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Wendy is the coordinator for nurse practitioners in 
oncology at Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia. She has co- 
authored two books: Childhood Cancer Survivors and Survivors 
of Childhood Cancer. A number of years ago, I remember 
reading articles about Wendy. Her family proudly told me that 
she traveled and gave lectures in her field. A bright, dedicated 
and caring person, Wendy has chosen a career that typifies her 
concern for the welfare of others. 

Wendy married Danny Hammer, who graduated from 
Princeton University and obtained his doctorate from the 
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University of Pennsylvania. Danny is the chairman of 
bioengineering at the university. He has been named the Alfred 
G. and Meta A. Ennis Professor of Bioengineering. Danny has 
received a number of awards, including the National Science 
Foundation Presidential Young Investigator Award, and he was 
elected a Fellow of the American Institute of Medical and 
Biological Engineering. 

Wendy and Danny have a son, Jonathan (12) and a 
daughter Sarah (9), and the family lives in Villanova, PA. Mike 
tells me that Jonathan was chosen to throw out the first pitch at 
Veteran’s Stadium in August 2002, when the Philadelphia 
Phillies played the Montreal Expos. He received this honor 
because he had finished first out of the 1500 youngsters who had 
participated in a Philadelphia Phillies baseball camp that summer. 
It was a proud moment for all when Mike and Kay joined Wendy 
and Danny in box seats provided by the Philadelphia team for the 
event. 


Michael 


Michael also attended CHS, went on to Rutgers 
University and then obtained his law degree from Fordham Law 
School. In my opinion, Michael seems to resemble his maternal 
grandparents more than his brothers and _ sister. More 
specifically, he favors his late Uncle George in both physical 
characteristics and the ready smile when he meets you. He’s an 
outgoing, intelligent man, with a warm personality. 

Michael practiced law in New York City for a few years, 
and then joined the New Jersey law firm where his brother 
Norman was a partner. Michael joined him in the new firm, and 
currently resides in Spring Lake. 

At the August 2001 Hobbie anniversary event, Michael 
told several stories concerning his youth. The first had to do with 
the birth of Teddy, Ed and Patty’s son, and how Sitto would 
watch him sleep. Michael was amazed that Sitto would just sit 
there and do nothing but watch him sleep. 
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Michael reminisced about how Jeff, Jerry and Jon (Emie 
and Jan’s sons) would come over to Grandma’s. He said Jon was 
probably Essie’s best worker because if she asked him to cut the 
hedges, he would do a perfect job. He said, “One of the great 
things was that Essie always wanted you to have money. If she 
opened your wallet and it was empty, she always put a $5 bill in 
because she said, ‘You always have to have money.’” 

He told a very moving story that had occurred sometime in 
the early 1980s. Charlie Kiamie took Michael aside and said: 


“T want to tell you about your grandfather [Pop]. He was the 
most special man I ever met in my life. And I never forgot him. 
In the Depression, my family was very poor. He came around 
every week or so and gave my family whatever we needed, even 
though we didn’t have the money to pay for it. He never once 
asked for the money. We eventually paid him back.” 


Michael closed his comments, saying, “It gave me goose 
bumps to know that’s where we came from, people like Grand- 
pa.” For the record, Michael received an enthusiastic ovation 
from his 50-some relatives, who were proud that he had 
verbalized what we felt in our hearts. 


Emie and Jan’s Famify 


With Emie and Jan’s retirement to Wilmington in the 
1990s, their family activities geographically described a large 
triangle. Jeff and Jon have been comfortably situated in Bowling 
Green, OH; Jerry and Paula have been in Stratford, CT, for a 
number of years. Ernie and Jan and their children spend a lot of 
time on the road visiting each of the three locations. 


Jeff 


When I returned home after several years in Japan, it was 
to the good news of Jeff's birth. Everyone was very excited 
about Ernie and Jan’s first child. Jan’s sister Judy, a Kim Novak 
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look-alike, came east to help with the baby in the Linden, NJ, 
apartment. After the family moved to Clark, Jeff attended the 
school system there and, as I learned in a letter from Eddie when 
I was in North Carolina in 1970, Jeff went out for the football 
team. Years later, he attended Bowling Green State University, 
which meant that he was close to his grandparents Al and 
Gertrude Sawdy, who lived and taught in Bowling Green. 

Following graduation, Jeff recognized a _ career 
opportunity and purchased a local college sports bar/nightclub 
called “Uptown/ Downtown” in Bowling Green. With a large 
clientele from several universities as well as local residents, Jeff 
built the business into a thriving enterprise. Jon later joined his 
brother and is now a part owner of the nightclub. Jeff also 
bought a nightclub in Detroit, and a home in Bowling Green, 
where he has resided for the past 24 years. Erie recently told me 
that Jeff has become interested in horses, and now has two show 
horses. 

Jeff has always been a serious and mature young man, 
and as he grew older exhibited a very winning personality. 
Undoubtedly this has helped make such a success of his business, 
which requires dealing with the public. 

In August 2001, Jeff cut short his vacation in Holland to 
attend the 100-year family anniversary in Long Beach Island. 
Like many of his cousins, he shared several memories of life with 
Essie. My daughter Meg had told a story about watching Essie 
canning pears. Jeff picked up on that with the following memory: 


“You know that canning story that Meg told us? You don’t 
know how that fruit got from the tree. We would go over there, 
and I would have to shake the pear tree. Grandma would hold 
her apron out, running back and forth, catching the pears as they 
fell. Then she picked up all the smashed ones off the ground and 
put them into pails. And that’s how you got your pears.” 


A nice part of the story for me was watching Jeff act out 
Essie’s part, simulating a held-out apron, running under an 
imaginary tree to catch the falling pears. I was able to picture 
Essie perfectly, but the best part was watching the enthusiasm in 
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Jeffs face as he told us about a loving memory of his 
grandmother. 


Jon 


At 6’6”, Jon is currently the tallest of the Hobbies, and his 
height has served him well. After achieving success in basketball 
and baseball at St. Patrick’s High School in Elizabeth, Jon earned 
a basketball scholarship to Central Connecticut College. 

Although he was an excellent basketball player, after one 
year of playing both of his sports in college, he concentrated on 
baseball. He was an excellent hitter and a very good fielder, 
playing both the outfield and the infield. Jon could catch, hit, run 
and throw exceptionally well. 

In his junior year, the New York Yankees gave him a 
tryout, and he did well. However, he had promised Grandma 
Essie that he would graduate from college. I vividly recall one 
photo in my album, which shows Essie smiling behind sunglasses 
at Jon’s graduation as he posed with an arm around her. There 
was no question how proud she was of her grandson. Following 
graduation, he had several more baseball tryouts, and was invited 
to try out for the Olympics in the early ‘80s. 

Jon went out to Bowling Green to assist Jeff in his 
growing business, and liked it so much he decided to stay. As of 
this writing, Jeff and Jon are in Bowling Green enjoying their 
world of Uptown/Downtown. 

While Essie was still alive, Jon often visited and did some 
of the painting and other chores that Essie would line up for her 
eager-to-help grandchildren. 

Jon has always been a man of few words and a very big 
heart. He also feels a great affection and affiliation to his entire 
family on both sides. 


Jerry and Paula 


Jerry had a very good high school basketball career. 
After graduating from St. Patrick’s, he did one-year post-graduate 
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work at Frederick Military Academy in Virginia. From there, he 
enrolled at Fordham University on a basketball scholarship. He 
had an outstanding career at Fordham, but two special events 
stand out in my mind. 

In late 1981, on national TV, Jerry played an outstanding 
game and made two free throws in the final seconds to upset 
powerful Syracuse 79-78 in the Byrne Meadowlands Arena. 
Jerry connected on all 12 of his free throw attempts plus four of 
six field goals to lead Fordham to their upset victory. 

The other event in the same time frame occurred in 
California at the Stanford Invitational Tournament. Jerry won 
over the partisan crowd with his exciting all-around play, and 
they dubbed him “The Cabbage Patch Kid.” He was named to 
the All-Tournament team, his fans wrote his name on large 
banners throughout the tournament, and 40 fans wrote to him 
when he returned to Fordham. 

Dr. Tom Davis, the then-coach of Stanford, said, “I think 
Jerry Hobbie, who our fans kind of adopted, is a good example of 
the Fordham team and their whole style of basketball. I guess 
they were sort of praising the whole team through Jerry.” When 
he graduated, Jerry held the Fordham record for the most assists 
in a season, the highest free throw percentage in a season, and the 
most steals in both a season and in a career. 

As an athlete, Jerry was an intense competitor with a keen 
knowledge of the game. As a man, he is very warm and caring, 
with an appealing sense of humor. 

Upon graduation, he was asked to be an assistant coach at 
Fordham, which he did for a year. Because of his thirst to play 
basketball, he went abroad, playing in Manchester, England, 
where he had a successful season. He returned to the United 
States, and played for Westchester in the United States Basketball 
League. 

Jerry worked on Wall Street for 10 years as a bond trader. 
He quit to go into coaching, and is now an assistant basketball 
coach at Fairfield University in Connecticut. He’s probably 
smiling today because Fairfield had a good season and was 
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selected to play in the prestigious NIT (National Invitational 
Tournament). 

Tragically, the Wall Street firm that he left was wiped out 
in the horrific 9/11 disaster at the World Trade Center. He told 
his father that attending those many, many funerals of former 
colleagues constituted one of the saddest times in his life. 

Jerry married Paula Townsend, who attended Indiana 
University, where she was a cheerleader. She had been an 
outstanding high school basketball player, an exceptionally good 
rebounder. They lived in Cranford for a few years, and then 
bought a home in Stratford, CT. They have two daughters, 
Joanna (7) and Lea (5). Paula has an interesting job. Every 
winter she commutes to New York City, where for several 
months she works as a social planner of events for the Heisman 
Trophy Selection Committee. Ernie and Jan usually drive up 
from Wilmington to enjoy their granddaughters and to help out 
with the childcare responsibilities. 

Emie has shared many stories about his granddaughters. 
Recently he said that Joanna asked to go to one of those batting 
cages that you put quarters into. Joanna bravely faced the 
automatic machine that obviously threw the ball too fast for her. 
She pleaded that she be given another opportunity, so after Erie 
fed the machine with more quarters, Joanna’s eye coordination 
and bat speed got in sync with the machine, and she was hitting 
line drives all over the place. Could it be that some of Jerry’s 
competitiveness and her Uncle Jon’s baseball talent combined 
with her own moxie to meet the challenge of that machine? 

Paula took photos of Lea at the beach while they were 
visiting Erie and Jan in Wilmington. The photos came out 
exceptionally well, and Paula entered them in a newspaper 
contest. Lea’s photo on a surfboard won first place, and the 
picture appeared in the Wrightsville Beach paper. Lea was very 
excited because she thought she had now become famous. The 5- 
year-old took copies of the picture to school and offered 
classmates her autograph because she assumed she was now a 
celebrity. 
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Eddie and Patty’s Family 


In August 2001, Ed and his children threw a surprise 
birthday party for Patty at their shore home on Long Beach 
Island. The Hobbie brothers, their wives, and some nieces and 
nephews attended the beautifully catered event. Ed’s sons and 
son-in-law parked our cars out of sight to protect the element of 
surprise. The look on Patty’s face when she and Eddie arrived 
showed that her family’s efforts were greatly appreciated. So 
who were these young ones that went through all this effort with 
Eddie to honor Patty on a special birthday? Let’s look at them. 


Laura and Matt 


Laura grew up in Westfield and went through the 
Westfield school system. As a young girl, she did some 
modeling. She later graduated from Gettysburg College, and 
then obtained a Master’s degree in early childhood education 
from Kean University. In 1991, I read an article about a 
research-based workshop that Laura presented at the Annual 
Conference of the New Jersey Association for the Education of 
Young Children. Laura is now an early-childhood teacher in the 
Scotch Plains, NJ, school system. 

I believe Laura picked a perfect field in teaching young 
children. She has always been a warm, compassionate person 
with a lot of empathy for others and a great deal of poise. Like 
most of the Hobbie grandchildren, she has a keen sense of humor 
and a ready laugh. 

She married Matt Smoot, a middle school teacher and 
girls’ basketball coach in the Mendham, NJ, school system. 
Their son Matthew is 7, and their daughter Rebecca is 3. They 
reside in Westfield. 

During the 100" year Anniversary, Laura shared some 
recollections of her childhood visits to Winans Avenue. She said, 
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“J remember sitting in the back room with Grandma Essie and 
Sitto, watching soap operas. Sitto believed that everything that 
was happening was real. I said, ‘Sitto. It’s just a play. It’s 
pretend.’ I don’t think she believed me. 


“T recall Michael and I were slave laborers, cleaning the parlor 
with that old Hoover with the light in the front. We’d bang into 
all of Grandma’s furniture. She didn’t care how it got cleaned. 
She just didn’t want to clean it. We had lots of fun, made many 
trips to the store. Michael and I would go to Joe’s [the Butcher] 
for something Grandma needed. 


“And one thing I didn’t understand that whenever we stayed with 
Grandma, even though there were all those beds, we had to sleep 
with Grandma. I think she was afraid something might happen to 
us, so we all piled into her bed and tried to sleep with all her 
snoring. But I have very, very fond memories of all those times 
with Grandma Essie, especially with Michael, Karen, Melissa 
and everybody.” 


As Laura told these stories, her laughter and smile pretty 
much conveyed how she felt about her days at Grandma Essie’s 
house. 

Nearly four years ago, before Rebecca was born, Laura 
and Matt asked Matthew, then 3, what if the new baby were a 
girl. Matthew thought for a moment, and in a very serious tone, 
said, “Complications.” Seems as though back then, Matthew was 
telling his parents that he didn’t know how to handle a little 
sister. Watching them play together at the 100" Anniversary, I’d 
say he’s learned how. 

Recently, Ed and Pat were at FAO Schwartz in New York 
City with 3-year-old Rebecca. Ed was carrying her as they 
wandered throughout the store looking at the beautiful toys. 
Rebecca said to him, “Grandpa. I would love to have this store.” 
Ed responded, “I would, too,” and laughed. A while later, ob- 
viously having given Eddie’s comment serious consideration, 
Rebecca said, “Grandpa, I have a good idea. How about if I take 
upstairs and you take downstairs?” When telling me this story, 
Patty wanted me to know that the Barbie dolls were upstairs. 
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Ted and Maria 


Ted attended Westfield High School, where he played 
baseball and basketball. I was at that point in my life when my 
children hadn’t started their families but were off on their own. 
So [ had a lot of free time during Ted’s youth, which I hadn’t had 
for my other nephews and nieces. And I really enjoyed making 
the most of it. I attended many of Ted’s games — both Little 
League and high school -- met some nice people at the events, 
and enjoyed watching a beloved nephew excel at two sports. He 
made Second Team All-County in baseball and basketball in his 
junior year, and served as captain of both teams in his senior 
year. Ted now, as then, is a man of few words that speak 
volumes. He’s warm, friendly and caring. 

In high school, Ted played on the same varsity basketball 
team as Dave Brown, who went on to become quarterback for the 
football New York Giants. Ted and Dave teamed well on their 
successful high school basketball team — both were high scorers, 
and Dave was also an excellent rebounder. I recently ran into 
Dave at Vicki’s Diner in Westfield, and Dave asked about Ted 
and was happy to hear he was doing well. 

In Ted’s senior year, Ed and I were unhappy about some 
of the coach’s decisions and treatment of Ted. We fussed and 
fumed for several weeks — silently at the games and very 
vociferously and vocally on the phone — until Ed laughingly 
informed me that, in his characteristic laid-back and secure style, 
Ted was taking it all in stride. It bothered Dad and Uncle Norm, 
but it didn’t phase Ted one bit. Ted won the Westfield Booster 
Club’s scholarship for his sports and academic achievements. 

Later on, Ted went to Lafayette College in Pennsylvania, 
where he pitched on the baseball team and I continued attending 
some of his games. 

When they played a double-header against Navy, Ed and I 
went, and between games ran into Navy’s coach, the late Joe 
Duff, who had gotten me a scholarship to Davis & Elkins about 
40 years earlier and who had played some basketball with Ernie. 
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Joe told us he had recognized Ted’s last name and wondered if he 
belonged to our Hobbie clan. 

While still in college in January 1991, Ted sent me a 
scenic postcard from Hawaii. His words brought a chuckle, 
“Hawaii is incredible. The sights are truly breathtaking. It’s hard 
to believe I’m getting credit for this class. I hear next winter 
break the biology department is going to the Virgin Islands???” 

Ted later obtained a Master’s degree from Seton Hall 
University. In the year 2000, Ted married Maria Giunta in a 
beautifully planned three-day series of lunches, dinners and 
special events covering several small southern New Jersey towns 
I had never heard of before: Swedesboro, Woodbury, Bridgeton 
and Bridgeport. Ted and Maria now live in Plainsboro, NJ. 
Maria graduated from Trenton State College and obtained a 
Master’s degree from Rutgers University. Ted is currently a 
regional director for international financial services for 
Neuberger-Berman in New York City. Maria is vice president of 
information technology for Merrill Lynch in Hopewell, NJ. 


Mark, 


Laura and Teddy announced the arrival of their brother 
Mark in a card in 1975. Mark is the youngest of all the Hobbie 
nieces and nephews and, as with Teddy, I was able to participate 
in Mark’s many events as the child grew into a young man. 

I first recall watching Mark competing in gymnastics as a 
very young boy. I was especially impressed because I never was 
comfortable in any sport that caused me to leave terra firma. I 
always lost my balance and orientation, but Mark seemed very 
comfortable jumping, gliding and soaring above the apparatus. 

When he was in his early teens, Mark selected three tree 
seedlings for me that were growing among the hedges bordering 
their Westfield home. He and Ed brought them over, and we 
transplanted them on the driveway side of the house on Winans 
Avenue. Today, the two surviving trees tower over my three- 
story home. They lend this home lush green shade in the summer 
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and an explosion of glorious gold in the autumn. Mark has 
stopped by a few times to admire his work. 

Mark played basketball through the Policeman’s 
Benevolent Association (PBA), middle school and high school. 
He also is an excellent golfer, and in 1992, as only a sophomore, 
won the Union County Interscholastic Athletic Conference Golf 
Championship. He received the Peter Houlihan Memorial 
Award, winning four varsity letters as a member of the golf team. 
Mark also competed as a diver on the swimming team. He 
credited gymnastics with helping him adjust easily to diving. He 
was named to the Second Team All-Central Jersey Boys Swim 
Team. 

Music was also a great interest of Mark’s. He has played 
the viola since he was 9, and was selected as a member of the 
New Jersey Youth Symphony for many years. We got a chance 
to watch Mark’s gala concert on TV. He also was selected for 
the All State Choir in his junior year, and as an alternate delegate 
to the American Legion’s Boys State. 

Following in his brother’s footsteps, Mark attended 
Lafayette College. While there, he competed on the swimming 
team, excelling in the high dive. As another dimension to Mark’s 
all-around abilities, he was an avid gardener at the family’s home 
in Long Beach Island. A note from him in July 1992 said, “I’m 
glad my garden has your approval. Have a wonderful summer.” 

Mark currently is a senior policy analyst for the New 
Jersey Republican Assembly Office in Trenton. He commutes 
there from his Philadelphia apartment. 

Last year, when I was in the teachers’ lounge at Union 
County College picking up my mail, I found a small note from an 
administrator. She wrote, “We saw your nephew Mark over the 
holidays. We always enjoy a visit from him!” It reminded me 
that my diversified nephew had left his “mark” again. 

I’ve said before that I view Mark as one of the Hobbie 
Renaissance men. He continues to be versatile in his talents and 
interests, and combines that with a winning personality. I have 
said to Mark on several occasions that I hope eventually he will 
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run for public office because I feel he has all the qualities we 
need in the people who lead us. 


Bob and Joyce’s Family 


When recently showing a friend Karen and Marty’s New 
Year’s card picturing their older daughter Brooke and baby Anna, 
I asked, “Does the baby remind you of anyone?” The response 
was, “Your brother Bob.” She immediately added, while cover- 
ing Brooke’s hair, “But look at Brooke. She looks just like Bob 
did in that picture when he was about 4.” 

From the time Karen and Melissa were babies — twins 
born within moments of each other -- Karen has resembled Bob 
and Melissa has resembled Joyce. And from my perspective, 
these physical similarities have continued to this day. However, 
that’s where the close resemblance ends. Over the years, Karen 
and Melissa have blossomed into unique individuals, with a hint 
here and there of both Bob and Joyce’s personalities and abilities. 

Whom should I begin with? I don’t know who arrived 
first, so ’ll take them alphabetically. 


Karen and Marty 


When Karen was an infant, Joyce wrote, “Karen became 
very independent last week, and would eat only if she could feed 
herself. Things got very messy, and she starved a little, and then 
we reached a truce.” 

Karen had been born in New York City, lived at Shaw Air 
Force Base in South Carolina for a few years, then in 
Washington, D.C., before moving into their first Fairfield, CT, 
home. Later they moved to what was to become the family’s 
permanent home on Bronson Road in Fairfield. Their large 
acreage enabled Karen to house and ride her horse. She be- 
longed to a riding club, practiced as often as possible, and 
competed in tournaments along the East Coast. Karen focused on 
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equitation, which is measured by presentation of both rider and 
the rider’s technique. 

After high school in Fairfield, Karen graduated from 
Trinity College in Hartford. She went to Emory University 
Medical School in Atlanta, where in 1991 she wrote, “Rotations 
are going well, but they are working us to the bone. I function on 
very little sleep, but the experience is amazing. I started on 
OB/GYN... what a feeling to deliver a baby. Now, that’s what 
medical school is all about.” 

In June of 1992, after exposure to more disciplines, Karen 
wrote, “So far, I think I have decided on pediatrics for a living. I 
never realized how I would find working with children so 
rewarding.” While in medical school, Karen selected a hospital 
in Richmond for one of her rotations. She wrote, “Richmond is a 
nice city, and Melissa and I have a nice month together. Mom 
and Dad came down last weekend, so we had a family reunion in 
Richmond.” Could you see the smiles on Bob and Joyce’s faces 
that weekend? 

Those smiles were probably small compared with the one 
Bob had when Karen selected his practice in Fairfield for her 
rotation just prior to getting married in 1996. She was able to 
obtain her pediatric experience and at the same time prepare for 
her wedding to Dr. Marty Belson from Atlanta, where they 
currently live. Karen is an attending physician at Egelston 
Children’s Hospital. Her patients are hospital admissions, and 
she also trains in pediatrics at Emory Medical School. 

A quiet and reserved person, Karen combines her clear 
intelligence with a poised demeanor and warm heart. 

Marty graduated from the University of Georgia and the 
University of South Carolina Medical School. He had a 
fellowship in toxicology from Emory Medical School. One half 
of it involved teaching at Emory, and the other half was an 
assignment to the national Center for Disease Control (CDC) 
working on emergency cases involving childhood diseases. In 
that capacity, Marty has flown to the Ukraine, Haiti and Nevada 
to work on emergency cases. He is now a fulltime staff member 
of the CDC, continuing to specialize in childhood diseases. 
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In November 1999, Brooke Ansleigh was born, and in 
August 2002, she was joined by her sister Anna Elise. Prior to 
purchasing their home in Atlanta, Karen and Marty had rented a 
home for several months. On Halloween, Brooke got dressed for 
Trick-or-Treating, and held Marty’s hand as she went from house 
to house in the new neighborhood. Karen followed with two- 
month-old Anna in her baby carriage. As they approached the 
sidewalk leading to another house, the nearly 3-year-old Brooke 
turned to her father, hands on hips, and said, “No, Daddy. Ill do 
this by myself.” Marty waited with Karen and Anna while 
Brooke confidently handled her first Halloween “solo.” Can you 
imagine how Marty and Karen felt as they watched their “grown 
up” daughter walk to that house by herself? 


Melissa and Scott 


Naturally, like her sister Karen, Melissa spent her early 
years in New York City, South Carolina and Washington, D.C., 
before making Fairfield her home. 

When Joyce wrote about her daughters from Shaw Air 
Force Base in 1968, she said, “Melissa is walking, walking, 
walking. Bottles are only a memory, and baby food a thing of the 
past... which is too bad because we can’t eat anything in front of 
them anymore... they pester and pester until we share with 
them.” 

In high school, Melissa rode her horse as often as 
possible. She focused on the “hunter” category, which was 
generally jumping, but measured by the movement and fluidity of 
the horse. One day, I received a magazine from Bob and Joyce. 
There on the cover of Horse Show magazine was Melissa with 
the first place medal around her neck. She had won the National 
All Pony Equitation title at Commonwealth Park in Richmond, 
VA. In previous years, the winners had been designated by the 
number of points they had earned in tournaments held during the 
previous 12 months. This was the first time that head-to-head 
competitions were held to determine the winner. 
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A colleague at work used to tell me about his daughter, 
who also rode competitively, and I would tell him about Melissa 
and Karen. When I brought the magazine into work and showed 
him Melissa’s picture on the cover, his jaw dropped as he said, 
“Wow. I didn’t know your nieces were that good.” 

Melissa is down-to-earth, outgoing, bright and well 
spoken, a warm person who cares about family — past and 
present. 

She graduated from Trinity College and then attended 
Richmond University Law School. Melissa has practiced law in 
Virginia for about 10 years. She is currently an assistant 
prosecutor in Chesterfield County. Recently, Joyce traveled to 
Richmond to watch Melissa win a difficult murder case. 

In 1997, Melissa married Scott Hoy from Pennsylvania. 
They live in Richmond, where Scott works in sales for a 
subsidiary of Ingersoll Rand. Following their beautiful wedding 
under a huge tent on Bob and Joyce’s spacious Fairfield grounds, 
Violet Monser wrote, “For me, Melissa’s wedding was special in 
so many ways. Here were you: Bobby, Norman, Mike and 
Eddie. The faces of Emie and [Marhoom] Edward were before 
me at the table, and the past days of early years reduced me to 
tears.” 

At the August 2001 Anniversary, Melissa shared several 
memories with us. 


“We would often visit Grandma’s house, and it had a particular 
smell. There are times in my life that I would walk into a place 
that had a gas stove, and I would think, ‘Oh my God. It smells 
like Grandma’s...that very distinct odor.’ I remember one 
weekend; Laura, Karen and I were learning how to make fatire 
[spinach pies]. We all had long hair, and Grandma wouldn’t let 
us work on the food until she put hairnets on all of us.” 


Imagine the laughter that went on in that kitchen! She 
went on to say: 


“One time we were in the parlor, and Grandma had a card table, 
and she taught us to play busarah [a Lebanese card game]. I 
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can’t remember the rules. If I did, I’d play it because we played 
for hours at that card table with Grandma. 


“J remember after the meals, the guys would go out back and 
play basketball while all the girls had to sit on the back stoop and 
watch them play five-on-five or whatever it was. I have such 
wonderful memories of all of our families being together, having 
so much fun, and sitting at the long table at Grandma’s house.” 


Melissa’s last comments were, “Anyone passing through 
Richmond during mahrajan weekend in the summer has to stop. 
It’s unbelievable, with all the dancing and great food. We’re 
spoiled, and Scott is officially Lebanese.” Scott grinned, and 
added, “I’m disappointed that we didn’t have Lebanese food 
today [at the 100" Anniversary].” 

After rereading this section about Melissa and Scott, I 
couldn’t help but wonder. Melissa competed in tournaments on 
the East Coast for a number of years while still in high school. 

Richmond was the site of her greatest equestrian triumph, 
winning a major national title. Many years later, she now lives 
and practices law not far from Commonwealth Park. 
Coincidence? 


Nom and Jo's Family 


Jo and I melded an Italian tradition with a Lebanese one. 
We each enjoyed learning about and borrowing the traditions and 
foods and festivals of the other. 

And our children carry that wonderful blend of cultures 
and traits. All three are passionate, dedicated and knowledgeable 
in their life’s work. All three have a deep sense of family. 

And yet they are as different as they could be. Let’s meet 
them. 

(To remind you again, this book is my recollection of 
events in the Hobbie and associated families. As I write about 
my children, this section runs longer than the others; these are the 
people I know best.) 
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Gregg and Brigid 


Gregg was our first-born, and entered the world in 
Lyndhurst, NJ, where we lived in a small apartment. Soon after, 
we purchased our first home in Fanwood. Ten years later, in 
1970, we moved to Greensboro, where Gregg attended school, 
acclimating quickly to the southern life style. He had many 
friends, played basketball and football in junior high school, and 
enjoyed the visits from our northern friends and relatives. Jo 
recently reminded me of the time Gregg was taking a spelling test 
in Greensboro, and the teacher said either “all” or “oil” and 
Gregg wrote the opposite word because he couldn’t understand 
her accent. When we returned to New Jersey in the fall of 1973, 
Gregg was asked how he felt about leaving the South: “North 
Carolina was great for that part of my life. Now it’s wonderful to 
be back in New Jersey, where most of my relatives live.” 
Accompanying Gregg as a souvenir from North Carolina was a 
broken wrist from a junior high school football game. The cast 
was put on in Greensboro, and was removed in Scotch Plains. 

Gregg attended Union Catholic High School, where he 
played some on the varsity basketball team, and excelled in track, 
specializing in the hurdles and the long jump. He and his 
teammate Rich Alexander were the linchpins of their team, 
alternating finishing first and second in those events. They also 
ran on some relay teams, giving Union Catholic a very creditable 
track program. This came in handy later on in applying for the 
U.S. Naval Academy, which requires excellence in at least one 
sport. 

Gregg’s appointment to the Naval Academy was an- 
nounced by Navy Captain Joe Duff (not the Joe Duff we played 
basketball with) at the Union Catholic scholarship awards 
assembly. Ed and Pat attended the ceremony and shared in our 
happiness. Gregg recently received a letter from a U.S. Senator 
from New Jersey thanking him, “for agreeing to serve on my 
Military Academy Review Board. Helping to select the young 
people who’ll be our country’s future military leaders is a serious 
responsibility, and I appreciate your willingness to assist me in 
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the Congressional nominating process.” So now, more than 25 
years after that Union Catholic assembly, Gregg has the honor of 
working with, coincidentally, Captain Duff in reviewing 
candidates for the Naval Academy. 

In his plebe year, Gregg earned a varsity letter (the Navy 
“N’’) in track, though in subsequent years he dropped athletics to 
concentrate on academics. While at Annapolis, Gregg also 
played guitar for the church folk choir. He was self-taught — he 
even introduced Chris to the instrument and both became very 
proficient. I used to enjoy listening to them play their guitars and 
sing popular ballads. 

At graduation in 1981, we rented a house and some rooms 
at the Annapolis Hilton. My sister-in-law Ro and her family 
brought Jo’s parents, Frances and Mike Gallo, and Ed and Pat 
came down bringing their children and Essie. It was a mem- 
orable week, and from the photographs I recently reviewed, 
everybody seemed very happy. 

Gregg fulfilled his five-year obligation to the Navy, most 
of the time serving on the nuclear submarine George C. Marshall. 
He would be gone for months at a time somewhere below the 
ocean on their assigned mission. Periodically, we were able to 
send him brief telegrams, which the Navy forwarded 
electronically to the submarine. Gregg was able to mail his 
letters to us when he surfaced, usually in Scotland or England 
and, while there as his submarine was being refitted, he got to 
sightsee. Some of the picture postcards in his photo album are 
breathtaking, especially in Scotland. His last few months in the 
Navy were enjoyable to Gregg because he was assigned locally in 
New Jersey to do recruiting. He was often able to stop and have 
lunch with Essie. 

After completing his time in the Navy, Gregg decided to 
pursue a career in law. Essie had passed away, and I was now 
living at 90 Winans Avenue. Gregg lived here and attended 
Rutgers Law School in Newark. He enjoyed studying in the 
same back-porch room that had been created for Uncle Ed to use 
for the same purpose 25 years earlier. Gregg also worked several 
nights a week teaching the law board Kaplan course. 
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In 1989, Gregg married Brigid Roeser. As part of the 
reciprocal Services’ agreement, they were able to hold their 
wedding at West Point. They felt it would be easier for the guests 
than to drive down to Annapolis. 

Brigid, a graduate of Seton Hall University, did some 
modeling before and after their wedding. She’s busily involved 
in the raising of Drew (9), Jared (5) and Lauren (3). When Drew 
was just a year old, I went with him and Brigid to a modeling 
session a few months before Christmas. I tended to Drew while 
Brigid modeled, and then watched as she and Drew modeled 
some winter clothes for the Christmas season. That day was an 
education for me because I had always thought that modeling was 
a glamorous career. I had no clue as to the hours of preparation 
and waiting for each photo that was to be shot. I went home that 
evening with a new respect for the demanding world of 
modeling. 

Brigid’s Dad Al and his wife Betty live outside New York 
City in Leonia, NJ. Al, now in his 80s, is a retired production 
manager for Tape Film, Inc. Betty is retired from Time, Inc. 
Brigid’s late mother, Phyllis, was head nurse of the NYU Oral 
Surgery Clinic. Al and I have had some wonderful discussions 
about World War II. He served in the Army and was involved in 
the Battle of the Bulge in Belgium. As a World War II buff, I’ve 
asked him countless questions about his wartime service in 
Europe. 

After graduating from law school, Gregg clerked for 
Superior Court Judge Peter Boggia. Later, Judge Boggia, his 
wife Mary, and daughter Nina became close friends of Gregg and 
Brigid. In fact, he’s the godfather of their daughter Lauren. 

Gregg worked for several law firms and eventually 
decided that a private practice best suited his life style. His 
practice is primarily in the Monmouth County area, so he and 
Brigid bought a home in Tinton Falls, NJ. Brigid continues to 
stay involved in many cultural and athletic activities. She even 
took up belly dancing to get closer to the Lebanese culture (and 
get some great exercise), and is an avid convert to Lebanese 
cuisine. She and Gregg spend a lot of time with their children, 
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both at home and on trips. They have arranged their lives to 
focus on their family. As a scrutinizing grandfather, I can say 
that she is a fabulous mother, giving each of her three children 
the private time and the individual attention and consideration 
that make them feel special and unique. 

Gregg’s family and professional life suit his character and 
interests. He is a scholarly man, who loves to delve into the fine 
points of whatever he is doing — the law, the computer, to name 
just two. He is also a very caring and sensitive person, whose 
contribution to his clients is not just the law, but also a bedside 
manner that they greatly appreciate and often need. He is also 
fun. He arranges lots of activities — ballgames with his brother, 
Chris, and friends; theater, restaurants and weekend retreats with 
Brigid, and lots of excursions for the children. 

A few years ago I was teaching college courses at six of 
the prisons in New Jersey. Every relative, friend, and especially 
colleagues at the two colleges, reacted with the same response: 
“Aren’t you afraid?” One day, I was telling Brigid about the 
problems facing some of the inmates in my prison classes, and 
Drew, about 5 at the time, said, “Grandpa, are you able to help 
them?” My caring, sensitive grandson’s first thoughts were about 
the welfare of those people behind bars — he saw the nub of the 
truth when all those adults had not. 

Another time, Jared was using a computer in the family 
room, and he said, “Grandpa. Please come and watch me.” 
When I came over and sat in the armchair next to him, he got up, 
sat on my knee, and continued working on the keyboard. A 
minute later, Drew came over, gave me a big smile, and sat on 
the other knee. Lauren, less than 2 at that time, looked at us, 
came running over and jumped on the three of us. There I sat, 
with three of my grandchildren in my arms, and we were all 
laughing. Brigid and Gregg grabbed their cameras, and 
documented the occasion. It’s one of those beautiful moments 
I’ll always remember. 

This past summer, Jared had a bad throat infection, and 
had a great deal of difficulty with his tonsils. As soon as the 
infection subsided, he had his tonsils removed. In those first 
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hours after the operation, when he was racked with pain, he asked 
his parents, “Can I have my tonsils back?” 

At the 100" Anniversary, one of the moments that moved 
me was watching Gregg’s videotape of the wall chart of photos. 
The sound track was Gregg and his cousin Jon reminiscing about 
the people they had known and loved in their childhood. In the 
background, I could hear Drew and Jared asking questions about 
their great-grandparents, whom they had never seen. 

Recently Brigid was driving with the three children, and 
they were asking questions about who their grandparents were, 
and how everybody was related to one another. When they asked 
about Brigid’s mother, she explained that her Mom had died. 
Lauren piped up quickly, “I will save your mother, Mommy.” 


Chris and Marie 


Chris was born in Fanwood, but he enjoyed our years in 
Greensboro most. He had many, many friends on our block, and 
was very successful playing in Greensboro Youth basketball 
leagues. Chris loved our basketball court behind the house, and 
spent countless hours perfecting his long one-hand set shot. We 
would have to call him in at night because he would turn on the 
spotlight and practice well after dark. 

One special day for me occurred in Greensboro, when 
eighth-grader Gregg and sixth-grader Chris and I were shooting 
baskets at one of the beautiful outdoor courts. I had been playing 
a lot of tennis in those days, and was in good shape for a 40-year- 
old. Three high school kids approached us and asked if we 
wanted to play them. We took up the challenge, and I limited my 
role to helping Gregg rebound and then bringing the ball up the 
court. Gregg and Chris did all the shooting. I can’t tell you the 
feeling I had afterwards that I had teamed with my sons. as they 
held their own against much older boys. And Chris’s deadly 
shooting from the corner was something to see. Although years 
later, I was to pitch batting practice to both boys, that afternoon 
in Greensboro was something special. 
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While we were in Greensboro, the 11-year-old Chris had 
worn out his baseball glove. I mean it was tattered and had lost 
all its padding. Jo suggested we get him a new one, so we 
selected a beautiful, large mitt that he couldn’t help but like. He 
was very happy to receive the gift, and we forgot about it. The 
next day, he approached us in tears. The old tattered glove that 
we had discarded in the garbage was in his hands. He looked at 
both of us and said, “Didn’t you ever hear of memories?” 

Chris was not too happy to leave Greensboro. He had 
been comfortable there and very successful. Because he had 
started school at the age of four in New Jersey, he would always 
be among the youngest in each grade. However, in North Caro- 
lina, he was able to catch up with the others on the basketball 
court. For example, Jo and I were sitting in the stands of a 
YMCA League basketball game, and Chris’s team was winning. 
Chris had just made three very long shots for his team. Two 
women in front of us said, “It’s a shame that they allow older 
kids on these teams. It’s not fair.’ We nudged each other 
because we knew from registering him that he was the youngest 
boy on the team. 

When we returned to New Jersey, Chris played some 
basketball at Union Catholic, graduated, and began his college 
career at Johns Hopkins University. He received an ROTC 
scholarship, which paid for his first two years in Baltimore. A 
side benefit of visiting Chris was one of the best delicatessens 
I’ve ever been to. It was the Homewood Deli, just around the 
corner from Chris’s dorm. Their corned beef was on a par with 
the Stage Deli and Carnegie Deli in New York City. 

Following graduation from Johns Hopkins, Chris lived 
with me for a number of months. I got to test out my Lebanese 
cooking on him, and I think I received satisfactory grades. Also 
Helene Kiamie would send over mjadra and stuffed grape leaves, 
which always made Chris happy. And, of course, White Castle’s 
is nearby and undoubtedly Chris inherited my White Castle’s 
gene. It was also a nice time for Chris to learn about his 
ancestors. I often found him engrossed in our photo albums and 
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other memorabilia. He was very interested and asked me a lot of 
questions about our family. 

Chris attended Yale Medical School and, after graduation, 
did his residency at Norwalk Hospital in Connecticut. There he 
met Marie Vaughan, from Boston, who had graduated from 
Boston College. There are probably bigger BC sports fans than 
Marie someplace in the world, but I haven’t met them yet. Marie 
was the head psychiatric nurse at the hospital, and she had a four- 
year-old son, Cory. In 1995, Chris and Marie were married in 
Connecticut. 

Marie’s parents, Wally and Claire, live in Franklin outside 
of Boston. They also have a lakeside home in Wolfeboro, NH. 
I’ve seen many wonderful photos of Chris and Marie, her 
brothers and sisters, and the Vaughan grandchildren enjoying the 
family get-togethers at the lake. Wally is a retired elementary 
school principal and Claire is a retired oncological nurse. 

In the year 2000, Chris and Marie went to Russia to pick 
up their adopted daughter, Elizabeth, now 4 years old. In 2002, 
Chris told me that they intended to have an international family. 
Living up to their word, later that year, they adopted Christopher, 
2, from Romania. Cory is now 14, and the family lives on 
several acres in Clarks Summit, just outside Scranton, where Dr. 
Chris is a partner in a radiology group. He specializes in MRI. 
It’s a grueling schedule, long days and some nights on call. But 
it is balanced by generous time off. 

Marie has stopped her nursing career to devote herself to 
her beautiful family. She is a soft-spoken, fun-loving, easy-going 
person, who brings all the patience and knowledge of a nurse plus 
the great love of a mother to raising their children. She is a wise 
wife and mother, with caring insight and a light touch. 

Chris is a fine doctor. I’m speaking as a patient, here. 
And also quoting relatives and friends who have benefited from 
his caring and sound advice. He is smart, encyclopedic in his 
knowledge, and on target in his judgment and counsel. His 
bedside manner to those he advises is both comforting and 
informative. He is also a born enthusiast. He loves coming to 
New Jersey to spend time with his brother and parents, and visit 
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New York’s theater and restaurant scene, has season tickets to 
local Pennsylvania athletic and cultural events, and enjoys a busy 
social life. He is also a devoted family man, enjoying his grow- 
ing brood. 

Many years ago when Cory was in first or second grade, I 
used to baby-sit on occasion and I’d review his homework with 
him. I was tough on him, and I’m sure he would have preferred 
not. Nowadays, every so often, I ask him about school, and then 
facetiously offer to drive out to Pennsylvania to review his work. 
He laughs heartily, and tells me, “Thanks, anyway, Grandpa. I’m 
doing just fine.” 

Just recently, I was visiting the Chris Hobbie family at 
their home in Clarks Summit, PA, and Cory asked to be excused 
for about a half hour. He returned later with a gift for me —- a CD 
that he had made for me containing many of my all-time favorite 
songs. I was amazed how he was able to do it, and Cory 
explained that he had downloaded them from the Internet. I was 
very touched that he had taken all the time and trouble to make a 
present for his Grandpa. 

When Elizabeth was baptized recently at the age of 4, we 
watched anxiously as her head was briefly submerged in the Holy 
Water. She turned to Marie and quickly said, “I wasn’t afraid.” 

When asked by Chris how she felt at the prospect of 
having a baby brother, Elizabeth said in a very matter-of-fact 
tone, “He’s going to have to listen to me.” 

Recently, Chris was making a peanut butter and jelly 
sandwich for Elizabeth. She looked up at him and said, “I don’t 
want jelly in my sandwich.” Chris asked, “How come?” Four- 
year-old Elizabeth paused and then said, “When I was growing 
up, I stopped liking jelly.” 

I’ve met my grandson Christopher only once, but at the 
age of 2, he is energetic and probably could be used in a 
commercial for the always-on-the-move Energizer Bunny. 

His father Chris told me how active Christopher is, stating 
that “he never runs out of gas.” I laughed and said, “He’s a chip 
off the old block. When you were 2, I used to refer to you as 
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P.M. for perpetual motion. I would lift you off the ground and 
your feet kept walking.” 


The Late Elizabeth 


Elizabeth Frances Hobbie was born on April 9, 1963. She 
was named after her great-grandmother (Sitto) and her 
grandmother (Frances Gallo). These forebears both lived into 
their early 90s, but Elizabeth was not to be so fortunate. 

At her birth, she ran into health complications, and the 
doctors decided to keep her in the hospital for a while. After 10 
days, they released her to come home. Within a week, she began 
failing. One night, we awoke to her labored breathing, called our 
doctor, and put the phone against her chest so he could hear the 
problem and understand our concern. He told us to immediately 
call the Fanwood Rescue Squad and get her to Overlook 
Hospital. At 2:00 am., Jo sat in the back of the ambulance 
holding Elizabeth as they raced up the mountains to Overlook in 
Summit. I followed close behind in my car and, because I had 
never been to Overlook, I feared that if I let the ambulance out of 
my sight, I would be lost. Fortunately at that hour, there was 
very little traffic, and I was able to safely drive through the red 
lights that the ambulance did. 

When we got there, Elizabeth was examined and put into 
an isolette to help her breathing. An hour later, we were told to 
go home and come back in the morning. When the phone rang at 
about 6:30 a.m., we looked at each other with trepidation. I lifted 
the receiver and heard the words I didn’t want to hear. Elizabeth 
hadn’t made it. We had an autopsy to find out why. She had a 
tiny tumor in her heart, and that caused her death. It was only 
then that I could truly empathize with my parents, and their loss 
had been much greater because they had had Marhoom Eddie for 
nine years before they lost him. 

About 10 years later, I was watching a medical program, 
which illustrated micro-miniature surgery, and the complex 
operations that could be accomplished. One showed surgeons 
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removing a tumor from the heart of a newborn. Elizabeth had 
been born 10 years too soon. 


Meg 


Margaret Anne (Meg) was the youngest of our children. 
She has many memories of her visits to Cranford when she was a 
little girl. She remembers sleeping on the daybed in Essie’s back 
room. She was terrified of the noise from those pipes, which 
would clang when the heat was forced up from the cellar furnace. 
She used to think it was the “Ghost of Christmas Past.” (To this 
day, those pipes still are noisy, but they are like the trains across 
the way — they’re music to my ears.) Meg recalls the games of 
hide and seek played in the cellar...that was one of the favorite 
games of every generation that lived in or visited 90 Winans 
Avenue. To this day, Meg wants to know what was in the dark 
back cellar. 

Meg recently told me that she was eating mulberries in 
Florida, where she lives, and remembered with love her visits to 
Grandma Essie and that delicious mulberry tree at the side of the 
house. Marianna Labbate, my next-door neighbor who owns that 
tree, asked me when my daughter was coming for a visit. She 
reminded me that Meg was welcome to all the mulberries she 
wants. 

When we moved to North Carolina, Meg loved our new 
state. As a 6-year-old, she was very happy with her numerous 
friends in our neighborhood. It was a time of integration, and we 
all wholeheartedly supported the busing program, which moved 
children from one neighborhood school to another to achieve 
integration. Jo was very active in Meg’s grammar school, and 
went to the school each day to work with some of the kids. She 
played word games and devised activities designed to help the 
learning process. Jo’s photograph was even featured in a 1972 
issue of the Greensboro Record. 

When we returned to New Jersey, Meg eventually went to 
Union Catholic like her brothers. After Gregg and Chris 
graduated and ended up in Maryland schools, Meg attended St. 
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Timothy’s School in Stevenson, MD, where she completed her 
high school education. 

In following years she attended Union County College 
and Kean University — the schools where I now teach. She later 
obtained a paralegal degree and, after she moved to Florida, she 
became certified in massage therapy. 

Her goals have been to aid in human and animal healing. 
Since she was a youngster, Meg has always protected animals. 
She would be the one who sat at the side of a highway, waiting 
for a state trooper to help an injured deer. She had the reputation 
for helping wounded birds, caring for them and aiding in their 
rehabilitation. She believes in yoga, and healing through vita- 
mins, herbs and minerals. She has accumulated a vast amount of 
knowledge in her fields, written articles, appeared on radio 
answering call-in questions from listeners, and has given classes 
and seminars on natural health for animals and humans. She has 
just established her own business, “Megan’s Health Resources,” 
divided into a people division and a pet division. It involves 
holistic nutrition and lifestyle counseling as well as massage 
therapy. Meg has a great deal of respect for her Aunt Jan, and 
credits her with getting her interested in nutrition. 

I know from my own experience what an excellent 
herbalist Meg is. For the past 10 years, I credit her with advising 
me and solving several nagging health issues. She has become a 
true subject matter expert, and will counsel over the phone and in 
detailed letters with instructions for safe and responsible use of 
alternative medicines. Meg combines her thorough research with 
creativity and risk taking. She has written and designed a 
meditation CD, for example, and has a vision for the contribution 
she can make to this world. It’s hard to start your own business 
and create a new field — but if anyone can do it, Meg can. She is 
also an introspective person, on a lifelong quest to perfect herself. 

Meg was, and still is, the major animal lover in the 
family, and is rarely without one or two dogs, or several cats. In 
1971 while in North Carolina, the children selected a cairn terrier 
from a litter, and thus Bonnie joined our household. I’ve slotted 
her story under Megan, even though Bonnie was very close to 
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Chris and Gregg, too. Meg currently has two miniature pinschers 
named Angel and Zoe. 

At the 100" Anniversary function, Meg shared several 
stories with the attendees. 


“Last year I went to the mahrajan in Syracuse with my father. It 
was so neat, and I remember doing the depkee/an Arabic dance], 
which I recall from the weddings when I was growing up. I 
remember playing cards with Grandma. I feel we have a special 
heritage. 


“T also loved hearing the stories about the loaves of bread, the 
canning and all the hard work they would do. I feel blessed 
coming from a family with strong roots, who grew their own 
food, getting out there with the entrepreneurial spirit of our 
family and the confidence of getting out there and showing up. I 
see that in each of our families.” 


It’s interesting the memories Meg values — because it 
looks like she’s following that model. She has the guts, vision, 
toughness and entrepreneurial spirit of her forebears. In modern 
form, she’s taking her pack on the road. 
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Snapshots taken at the Hobbie 100th Anniversary 
in Long Beach Island, NJ, August 2001. 
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Epilogue 


You’ve now read about the Hobbies and Sopps of the 
past, and all those who meant the most to them. 

For those of our descendants who may now or later in 
their lives be interested in their heritage, I hope this compilation 
of information about their ancestors will prove of value. I hope 
that — whatever they do with their lives — at some point they will 
look back as we have done with great pride and remember those 
courageous few who gambled everything on a future in America. 
Now it’s time to turn to the future, which has already begun. 





Snapshot taken at the Hobbie 100th Anniversary. 
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There are 16 nieces and nephews descended from my 
brothers and me. They, in turn, currently have added 25 grand- 
children to our family. The oldest of our children is Joey (49). 
The youngest is Mark (27). Lance (18) is the oldest grandchild. 
Anna Elise (6 months) is the youngest. Our nieces and nephews 
are represented in many fields, including law, medicine, 
education, business, and state government. 

These 41 people are the beginning of the Hobbie future. 
What will they and their descendents do as citizens of this great 
country? What fields will their children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren choose? And how will they continue the Hobbie 
focus on family, friends and community? Whatever the choices, 
they have already begun “writing” the next 100 years. 

I am sure my brothers join me in the hope that one or 
more of our descendents will read this and be moved to continue 
chronicling the story of the Hobbies and their children and grand- 
children and so on. We leave it up to you ...with love. 


